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Only POWCO BRAND can give you these positive assurances 


of consistent top laboratory-controlled quality in every insecticide 
shipment. 


FINENESS — ALL POWCO BRAND insecticide powders are 
reduced to micron-size particles by high powered precision 
equipment. This insures the dusting qualities you need for 
maximum insect control. 

EMULSIFICATION— All POWCO BRAND insecticide emul- 
sion concentrates are designed to produce the most desired 
emulsions in your particular type of water. 


WETTABILITY-SUSPENSIBILITY— All POWCO BRAND wet- 


table powders are highly suspensible and wet quickly for 
ease in application and maximum effectiveness. 


POWCO BRAND insecticides cost you no more but pay you 


well. For details, call your nearest Powell representative, or write 
direct to our New York office. 


John Powell & Company 


Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, 
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KILLING POWER—THAT'S TRE THING! 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR 


Fort Worth, Omaha, Atlanta 


DDT - TOXAPHENE - BHC + CHLORDANE - LINDANE - ROTENONE - SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM & PYRIN - ANTU + PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE - MALATHION + ALLETHRIN 
TEPP - PARATHION + ALDRIN - DILAN + HEPTACHLOR - 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T - FLY FLAKES 


CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 


Giant Servant of Agriculture 


Multiple loading docks at our Carlsbad plant speed cars 
on their way during this peak period. 


Such fast handling of orders brings efficient, dependable 
service to PCA’s many customers. 


CALL ON US FOR YOUR POTASH NEEDS 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICo. 
General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office. . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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_MATTACLAY is super-sorptive? 


. -,..1'd rather not discuss it at the table mm 


Yes—it’s a topic that makes dull dinner talk in 
the earworm household. But it’s loaded with 
benefits for formulators. 


Preferred Grinding Aid. Attaclay is the carrier and 
diluent that rates first with formulators of dust 
bases and wettable powders. Its great sorptivity 
‘*persuades”’ hard-to-handle solid toxicants to get 
along with all types of grinding equipment: ham- 
mer, attrition, roller, or fluid energy mills. 


Versatility, Too. Attaclay works well with all of 
the popular solid “Technicals’’— DDT, BHC, 


We 
ante 


@ | —makes good sense to processor, dealer, grower. 
r654/ 


AAPUIGUS] ATTAPULGUS PRODUCTS from 


TDE, EPN, endrin, dieldrin, methoxychlor and 
lindane. Attaclay also speeds up the grinding step 
following liquid toxicant impregnation. 


Other Primary Grinding Assets. Attaclay’s super- 
sorptivity speeds grinding rates, cuts grinding 
effort, and slashes down-time for mill clean-out 
to a minimum. 


NEED A HAND in the form of literature, samples, 
technical help? Use the handy coupon for fast 
M & C service. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N.J. 


Please send me: 


[|] Complete, up-to-date technical literature 


[| Free sample of Attaclay 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS nome 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


9 ESSEX TURNPIKE, MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 


address 


ALWAYS A BE Tee Rk Wi AaY aes hy eee 208 
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Units for purification of gases in making 
anhydrous ammonia at the new Pensacola 
plant of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp., 
in Pensacola, Fla. This is the first ammonia 
plant in the United States to use potas- 
sium carbonate absorption for removing 
carbon dioxide. See story on page 40. 
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Again we tell 
31 million farmers 


Fertilizer is vitally important to the farmer who is faced with 
acreage restrictions and lower prices for crops he sells and higher 
costs for things he buys. 


Fertilizer produces big extra yields from fewer acres, thus 
assuring a greater return from land, labor, machinery and other 


fixed expenses. 


The importance of fertilizer to the farmer is being brought 
to the attention of 314 MILLION readers of farm magazines in a 
powerful and continuing campaign conducted by Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 


The advertisement on the opposite page is one in a series of 
big, full-page, two-color ads. More will follow. We trust that this 
campaign is helpful to you and we will greatly appreciate any 
comments or suggestions you may wish to send us. 
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“Fertilizer 
is a real 
friend! 


‘ve been farming a long time. I’ve 

built up my business with more land, 
more machinery and more fertilizer, 
along with a lot of work. I’ve sold corn 
and fed corn, and burned it in the stove. 
I’ve got a cribful sealed up now. I’ve seen 
$26 hogs and $34 cattle, as well as present 
prices. In all this time, I figure I’ve 
worked my way out of every squeeze that 
came along. When I get pinched, I bring 
dewn my costs a little more. Right now 
fertilizer helps me cut costs better than 
anything else. 


“Tractors, machinery and fertilizer 
kept me in business when my son and 
the hired man went in the army. More 
land and more fertilizer kept us going 
when the boy came back—with another 
family to feed. I figured it was easier 
to make money on a big farm with 
enough plant food in the soil to give 
crops the gumption to grow. 


“I don’t grow more than 40 acres of 
corn now. We used to grow 100. But we 
get as much feed off the 40 as we did off 
the 100. And every bushel of corn and 
every ton of silage costs us less. We use 
plenty of fertilizer to get 90 to 110 
bushels of corn to the acre. We used to 
get 40 to 50. Hired hands are expensive, 
land and taxes keep going up. But ferti- 
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lizer is still about as low in price as it 
was 10 or 20 years back. 


“With lots of fertilizer I can grow 
corn for less than 60 cents a bushel. 
It used to cost me $1 a bushel when I 
used less fertilizer. I can stay in business 
today growing 60-cent corn. With ferti- 
lizer, I can even show a profit on my 
oats. I get 4 tons of hay to the acre now 
instead of 114. I’ve doubled the pounds 
of beef I get off of pasture. Fertilizer is a 
real friend — it has been the biggest single 
help I’ve had to keep making money 
from farming. 


“Spring won’t wait for 1956 farm pro- 
grams to get ironed out. If somebody can 
help jack up the price of crops, fine! But 
I’m going to make sure I grow my crops 
as cheap as I cah with the help of plenty 
of fertilizer! That’s my farm program!” 


Fertilizer grows farm profits! Fertilizer 
gives you more crops for your money, labor 
and time, on every acre you plant to cash 
crops, feed crops and cover crops. Fertilizer 
cuts costs per bushel or per ton of crop pro- 
duced. Use more fertilizer to open up your 
margin of profit between costs and sales 
prices and you'll never be a marginal farmer! 


The fertilizer industry serves the farmer. 
Nitrogen Division serves the fertilizer in- 
dustry as America’s leading supplier of 
nitrogen for use in mixed fertilizers. 


NITROGEN 
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See Your 
County Agent 


Ask your County Agent \e 
to recommend the an- \\ 
alyses and the amounts 
of fertilizers best suited to produce big 
yields of the crops you grow on your soil. 
His advice to you is based on the latest 
official recommendations from your Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment Station. 


|. See Your 
3 Ny Banker 


aad (2 


Bankers are alert to 
good investments. They 
>, know that fertilizer pays 

a big return in athe short period of a grow- 
ing season. If you need money to buy 
more fertilizer, most bankers consider the 
extra yields produced by on ee an 
excellent risk. = i ea 


See Your 
Dealer 


Your fertilizer dealer can 
supply you with a good 
brand of fertilizer in the amounts and 
analyses as recommended by your County 
Agent. Help your dealer to get your fer- 
tilizer to you on time by placing your or- 
der early and accepting prompt delivery 
Use more fertilizer per acre than eve 
before and have it on hand when you 
need it. Remember, fertilizer grows farm 
profits. Use enough to really pay you big! 


NITROGEN DIVISION aitied chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. © Ironton, Ohio 
Omaha 7, Neb. © Indianapolis 20, Ind. * Columbia 1, S. C. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. ¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. ¢ Columbia, Mo, 


for BIGGER, BETTER 
and FASTER -GROWING 


CROPS 


UNTREATED 


4 


ORANGES 


Four ounces to 
one pound 
PERMA GREEN 
IRON 135 

per tree 
produces dark 
green leaves 
and more, 
larger and 
better colored 
oranges. 
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TREATED 


SUNFLOWERS 


Grown in 
nutrient 
solution. 
Small yellow 
plant at left 
treated with 
iron sulphate. 


Large dark 
green plant 

at right 
treated with 
PERMA GREEN 
IRON 135. 


hee te Dee 


RON CHELATE 


When iron is lacking and plant leaves turn 
yellow, PERMA GREEN IRON 135 makes them 
dark green in two weeks’ time. 


PERMA GREEN IRON 135 is an organic chelate that 
moves upward with the sap to rejuvenate 
the entire plant. 


PERMA GREEN IRON 135 now produces — 


— more and juicier oranges and grapefruit 

— more and larger nuts 

— more nutritious vegetables 

— larger and more beautiful roses 

— deeper-green leaves on azaleas and rhododendrons 
— more attractive ornamental trees and shrubs. 


& Write for detailed information on PERMA GREEN IRON 135 
for plants and reprint of scientific article on CHELATES. 


Developed by RESEARCH @ Proved by PERFORMANCE 
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Vi a, 
HAY Ppropucts 


>ORPORATION 


Manutacturing Chemists e Lyndhurst « New Jersey 


GARDENIAS 
(Greenhouse) 


lron is very 
important 

for gardenias. 
Treat each bush 
with ‘io to 'A 


level tablespoonful 
PERMA GREEN 
IRON 135 

to insure dark 
green leaves 

and large pure 
white flowers. 
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Ju the 
Spohight 
this Month 


© At the Oregon Meetings . . . Karathane effective in mite control 
on apples and pears; DDT fails to control coddling moth in Colo- 
tado, but Ryania shows promise against this pest . . . Page 88-90. 


@ Cabbage seedpod weevil may be showing resistance to certain 
organic phosphates . . . Page 88-90. 


® Grasshopper Control . . . this used to be a separate operation in 
cotton because the insecticides used formerly did not kill the grass- 
hopper. Now, cotton is sprayed for control of cotton insects with 
multiple applications of organic insecticides that also kill grass- 
hoppers . . . Page 32. 


® How Much Nitrogen is Profitable? . . . Dr. Sauchelli discusses 
practical questions on soil requirements, and the relation between 
nitrogen and cations ... Page 56. 


® Granulation of High Analysis Fertilizers . . . Granulation obtain- 
ed with a given formulation may vary depending on such factors as 
design of ammoniator, heat losses from the ammoniator, effective- 
ness of temperature control in the ammoniator, physical properties 


‘of the superphosphate, and initial temperature of materials entering 


the ammoniator. “Self-granulating formulations” have been found 
to give best results ... Page 34. 


® Giant Foxtail Control . . . Most promising of newer chemicals 
being developed for pre emergence treatment of giant foxtail is 


Randox (CDAA) ... Page 91. 


@ “Bay-Sol and Ammo-Nite” . . . Trade names of products to 
be made at the new anhydrous ammonia plant in Pensacola, Fla., 
dedicated last month by Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. ... Page 40. 


@ Tolerance Applications . . . Nine firms file 15 more applications 
for tolerances for pesticides since Oct. 1, 1955... Page 106. 


® Fungicide Requirements . . . Recently discovered seed treatments 
have resulted in tremendous reductions in losses due to fungus. In- 
dustry’s role in developing fungicides and meeting specific technical 
and legal requirements reviewed . . . Page 42. 
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Puggled ? 


You may be puzzled about 
what the stock market will do 
... but there can be no question 
about what magazine to read. 


Agricultural Chemicals offers 
you some 60 editorial pages 
each month, devoted to the tech- 
nical and practical develop- 
ments of the agricultural chem- 
icals induStry ... a balanced 
distribution of articles and 
news of interest to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of in- 
secticides, fertilizers, herbi- 
cides, etc. x 


A technically trained staff is 
at YOUR service to edit, and 
interpret the information YOU 
are interested in—news, fea- 
ture articles, meeting reports. 


You can’t afford not to be a 
subscriber. Send in the card 


bound in on page 87 to start 
getting your copies now! 
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P, O. BOX 31 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


The new Bemis Fertilizer 


Packer gives you a 
oney-saving combination 


of speed and accuracy 
never available before 
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Smith-Douglass 
Selects New 
Packer 


This photograph shows the 
New Bemis Fertilizer Packer 
in operation in the big Smith- 
Douglass plant in Streator, 
Illinois. Smith-Douglass’ Plant 
Superintendent says, ‘‘After a 
thorough test, we find that 
the Bemis Fertilizer Packer 
is setting a new record for 
accuracy. We like it and our 
men like it.” 


"The fertilizer you save through accurate weights and the labor 
you save through speed and a smaller crew will soon pay for 
your new Bemis Fertilizer Packer. 


In actual plant operation the Bemis Packer is filling and closing 
sixteen to eighteen 80-lb. bags per minute... and holding to 
a weight tolerance of plus or minus 4-0z. 


A major reason for this exceptional performance is the Bemis- 

originated 3-bucket design, which gives more time to fill each 

scale accurately. 

Other features... 

+ The Bemis-designed automatic sewing machine actuator and General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
cutoff. 

+X The Vee-Trof conveyor, which holds the bags upright with- 


out rails...no wrestling with filled bags. Your plant employ- : “1s 
Re tg iets wonderful. Bemis Bags forthe Fertilizer Industry 


+ A choice of automatic or manual discharge. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Multiwall « Burlap « Cotton 


+< A maximum of two men per unit is needed to operate. 


+ Size range —50, 80, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 100, 200 Ib. textile Waterproof (laminated-textile) 
bags. 


This is the biggest advance in fertilizer packing in many years. 


Get the complete story from your Bemis Man promptly. 
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ANHYDROUS ; SOLUTIONS 
' AMMONIA ; 101—41.0% N 
\ g2.3%N | \ 102~41.0%.N | 


103—37.0% N 


AQUA 
AMMONIA 


Four leading forms of Nitrogen 


Bee 


Commercial Solvents Corporation produces and supplies fertilizer manufacturers 
with four important forms of nitrogen. The three liquid forms are widely used 
for the preparation of high-analysis fertilizers and for the ammoniation of super- 
phosphates. Exclusive, granular CSC Ammonium Nitrate fertilizer is distributed 
solely by fertilizer manufacturers. This high-quality, uniform product is manu- 
factured at Sterlington, Louisiana. Adequate storage facilities assure prompt 
shipments and service. For complete information including Technical Data Sheets, 
write Agricultural Chemicals Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL 
260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ‘ CHEMICALS 


NITROGEN 
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= Your best assurance 
for a continuous supply is 


a completely integrated — 
supplier! ssessseeeeeee— 


KRAFT BAG | OTHER 
CORPORATION | SOURCES @ 


| 


Forest Lands 


Bleach Plant 
Paper Mill 
Multiple Bag Plants 
Natural Kraft 
Colored Kraft 
Bleached Kraft 
Creped Kraft 
Wax Laminated Kraft 
Asphalt Laminated Kraft 
Wet-Strength Kraft 

) Water Repellent Kraft 
Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


Valve Bags—sewn or pasted ) | 
Open Mouth Bags —sewn or pasted ) 
Flat Sewn Valve Bags | 


Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 
| KRAFT-lok Valve Closure ) 
Creped Tape hie 


Gummed Tape Fars orion | 
TEL 2 ee ae a eed 

Sewing Thread—(the only material | 

we do not produce ourselves) | 


1-2-3-4 Color Printing 
Art Department 


_ KRAFT BAG CORPORS | 
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: You Increase 


When Lion 


- A Leader in Petro-Chemicals = 
Supplies Your NITROGEN NEEDS 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia— 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia—Ammonia 
content about 30% —other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufaeturing needs. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


Now that the new fertilizer manufacturing season is in full 
swing, make sure you realize all the profits your plant can 
produce. Where you buy your raw materials can be vital and 
now, more than ever before, it pays to buy your nitrogen needs 
from Lion—a leader! 


Lion nitrogen products are manufactured under rigid controls 
to meet exacting specifications—ending the costly production 
delays that result when ingredients vary in quality from day to 
day. With Lion products, you produce with maximum efficiency 
and profit—and you maintain the quality standards your 
customers demand. 


Lion also provides an expert technical staff to assist you in 
solving difficult formulation and processing problems. And, 
throughout the year, Lion’s sales building advertising tells 
farmers the plant food story—for your benefit. Lion’s leadership 
in customer service stands out, offering you outstanding oppor- 
tunities for increased profits—and your best season yet! 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: LION OIL BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. * INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, Des Moines, la. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La, * 1401 BUILDING, Atlanta, Ga, 


LION OIL 


A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Bonnie giant with a 
fine-itextured touch 


Resullt: 
better granulation with™ 
International’s new 


TRIPLE Superphosphate 


This giant International plant at Bonnie, Fla., adds the touch 
of fine texture to International’s Triple Superphosphate — 
controlled uniformity of particle size, even density and 
low-moisture. These improved physical properties reduce your 
formulation costs. Promote better granulation. Give the same 
excellent ammoniation in batch after batch. 

International’s superior texture lets you operate at higher 
ammoniation rates and temperatures, too, for more economical 
formulation. Result: lower manufacturing costs; better 
agglomeration; and case-hardened, free-flowing, granular 
fertilizer products that farmers prefer. Write or wire 
for samples and quotations. 


INTERNATIONAL M INERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phosphate Chemicals Division + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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.is a Clean Dustless 
Operation with the 


Raymond IMP MILL 


IN scores of modern chemical plants, you will find this com- 
pact Raymond pulverizing unit is recognized and used as 
standard equipment for the production of fine quality in- 
secticides. 


It handles the material automatically in an enclosed sys- 
tem that eliminates dust or waste. It provides close control 
over the finished product by means of simple adjustments 
while the mill is running. 


For grinding and classifying to specified fineness . . . blending 
ingredient powders to intimate mixtures . . . conveying the 
material to bagger or storage bin . . . the Imp Mill is speci- 
ally adapted to do the job efficiently. 


Whizzer Separation is a feature of the Raymond Imp Mill 
that insures uniform quality products, maximum capacities 
and low cost operation. 


For Further details of Raymond insecticide 
grinding mills, write for Bulletin No. 68 


COMBUSTION ENGIN 


4 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. Be Wesrsrsisc es. GoF2 lo : Sy 9 A 4 vy >-4E 
iy * ; Pf gS oO tat fA ££ fs SALES OFFICES IN 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS b COEag PROF Ze | iw il 
Cd : ; PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


a 
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Escambia Bay Chemical Corporation, Pensa- 
cola, Florida — the only plant of its type on the 
Gulf Coast, east of New Orleans! 


NOW PRODUCING A CONTINUOUS 
SUPPLY OF ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, 
NITRIC ACID, BAY-SOL NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS, AND— 


IACKSO 


ESCAMBIA BAY 


AMMO-NITE 


AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER 


Containing 33.5% Nitrogen 


Sell AMMO-NITE:: .. and you can offer your 
customers more Nitrogen for /ess money than 
other plant food forms. Simple arithmetic 
proves it! More Nitrogen in every bag means 
less bulk and weight for you and your custom- 
ers. Uniform AMMO-NITE prills flow freely, 
spread evenly — never clog or stick in the 
spreader. AMMO-NITE leaches far less, too! 
New stay-dry bags keep AMMO-NITE in.per- 
: fect condition in any weather. Order now. /t’s 


‘a money-maker! + 


GROW IT RIGHT with 
AMMO-NITE®: 


> 


Products of the Escambia Bay Chemical Corporation, Pensacola, Florida, are distributed exclusively by 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY, 


18 Ste oe 
tere oe ae ee ee ice ale bili ach ar iB My 
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New Niagara Series 40 Liqui-Duster 


DUSTS, LIQUI-DUSTS, 
SPRAYS CONCENTRATES : 


Compact, Powerful Orchard Machine 
Fits All-Weather, All-Season 
Needs for Most Growers 


The Niagara Series 40 is a newly designed, smaller com- 
panion to the popular Niagara Liqui-Duster, Series 60. Now, 


Duster gehen cettuce once eater cea those with medium size orchards can have the same full 
either or both sides. 


powered protection for their trees and fruit. It’s easy to 
handle—one man controls from tractor seat. Powerful 6- 
cylinder Ford engine drives a special discharge head to 
provide a blanket of uniform distribution. Compact, low 
design permits working under and close to tree rows. Get 
facts now—write for literature. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., Harlingen, 
nc path a Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Pine Bluff, Ark., Canadian Associate: 

NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 


“Trade Mork 


Light weight permits all-weather use Under any 
orchard conditions. 


‘ 


oN lagaraf 


fe ee 


Niagara Series 60 
Liqui-Duster. 

A larger companion 
machine for the 

big acreage grower. 


pact, low design allows easy access to close 
growing free rows. 
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Sohio Chemical Company 
now shipping high-quality 


nitrogen products 


See the followate five 
pages for the picture story 
of the fertilizer industry’s 
most modern source for 
ammoniating solutions, 
urea and ammonia. 


Ample anhydrous ammonia storage more than 
assures deliveries during peak demand periods. 


Largest storage facilities in country in relation 
to production capacity. 


IT, 


[RAWING on the best available experience in 

the chemical industry, Sohio surveyed every 
known method of ammonia and urea production. 
Selecting the most reliable of processes to produce 
the highest quality product, the ultimate in a 
modern petrochemical plant was designed. No 
effort, no expense was spared. Users of nitrogen 
chemicals were questioned as to their product and 
delivery needs. Research and production depart- 
ments were staffed with outstanding men. The 
new Sohio Chemical plant at Lima is as perfect 
as men and materials can make it. 


£; 


to all fertilizer 
manufacturers and 
misers in this area 


to utilize the complete facilities 
and superior service of Sohios 
new plant at Lima, Ohio 


To bring this new plant into full production at this early date we worked 
‘round the clock .. . accomplished in weeks what normally requires months. 


WE WANT TO BE INCLUDED IN YOUR 1956 PLANS! Here’s your opportunity 


to acquire an efficient, dependable source for the finest nitrogen products: 


® ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
® AQUA AMMONIA @ NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
® AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS ® UREA 


uniform high 


quality 


Centrally located in America’s agricultural heartland, 
Sohio's Lima plant is served by five railroads: 


NICKEL PLATE BALTIMORE & OHIO ERIE 
PENNSYLVANIA DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON 


These lines offer ready transfer to connecting roads. In 
addition, two of them provide switching service inside the 
plant area, assuring rapid rail service from Sohio's plant. 


@® Equipment and methods are the most 
modern among the thoroughly tested and 
proven processes. 


@ There is adequate provision for expansion. 


® Uninterrupted operation is assured by mul- 
tiple sources for natural gas, water, elec- 
trical power. 


®@ Downtime is minimized because of Sohio’s 
integrated maintenance system. 


One of the most important requisites for a plant 
in this market is its ability to meet extraordinary 
delivery requirements. Sohio’s shipping and stor- 
age facilities are geared to these needs. For exam- 
ple, rail car loading capacity is four times produc- 
tive capacity. In addition, Sohio’s own trucks are 
ready to ship on relatively short notice. And no 
other producer offers a. more complete line of 
ammoniation products. 


} 


LIMA 


New aluminum 5200-gallon solutions and 6800-gallon steel anhy 
drous ammonia tank trucks furnish regular delivery service withi 
normal trucking area and twenty-four hour emergency service 
throughout distribution area. Excellent road facilities to all points 


pays dividends to Sohio customers 


New electronic methods — unique 
systems never before used in this 
industry — maintain quality and 
production control at Sohio Chemi- 
cal Company. Every phase of am- 
monia production is electronically 
scanned five times each minute and 
recorded by the Data Logger, an 
instrument originally perfected for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Production and quality conditions 
are recapped hourly by the Data 
Logger and transmitted to IBM 
cards for continuing analysis by an 
“electronic brain.” This assures un- 
interrupted quality production. Pic- 
tured here are other quality checks 
that continuously safeguard quality. 


lat 


SOHIO CHEMICAL | COMPANY “io 


Sohio’s all-new fleet ot aluminum solutions tank cars 
and high pressure steel anhydrous ammonia tank 
cars are ready to serve you. These cars and the tank 
trucks are equipped with the most modern devices 
including spring-loaded relief valves to meet your re- 
quirements for safer, quicker, more economical service. 


Infra-red Spectrophotometer 
analyzes the various process 
gas streams. 


Kjeldahl rack used in deter- 
mining nitrogen content of ma- 
terials to make quantitative 
analysis. 


Standardizing titration solu- 
tions for finished product an- 
alysis with the Titrometer. 


Sartorius Balance is a high- 
speed instrument capable of 
accurately weighing analytical 
samples, 


E 


| PORT 


Mass Spectometer performs 
rapid and graphic electronic 
analysis of the process gases. 
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UREA 
Bagged or bulk 
Coated or uncoated 
Fertilizer grade — 
~~ Feed grade. 


_ ~TECHNICAL SHRVICE 


@ Capable technicians, 


_ serve you. ee oS 
_ @ Outstanding laboratory with staff experience 
cal research and manufacturing roblems 


© Qualified independent research orga 
ized facilities are on call when required 


best suited to your individual needs. 


e Our complete facilities are at your disposal, ready to 
serve you during the coming season. We will be pleased 
to have the opportunity to earn your confidence as a depend- 
able supplier. 


P. O. BOX 628 
FT. AMANDA RD. . LIMA, OHIO 


OHIQ) scHtc CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Knock out 
plant pests 


sd Pa i CI £ g 
Stitt ltonceouii0e 


— 


Now, high concentrate of pyrethrum sold 
on economical basis! 


Now, pyrethrum advantages incorporated with those 
these are the facts: ~ _ of piperony] butoxide! 


Now, basic truck crop and home garden insecticide available 
at new low cost through addition of synergist to pyrethrum! 


° 
, Fast killing action of pyrethrum — free from toxological hazards! 


PRENTISS pest-tested products you can count on: 


DDT CONCENTRATES * CHLORDANE CONCENTRATES 
WARFARIN * ROTENONE * SABADILLA * TOXAPHENE 
LINDANE * PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS 


Send today for technical literature on this NEW, fast-acting, 
economical PRENTOX PYRONYL DUST CONCENTRATE: 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. » 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 64, ILL. 
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DIAZINON 


OR iMuneE At | ©OfN Ss 


GEIGY DIAZINON is the most effective and 
economical residual fly control chemical Sy 
available. Because of its long residual action, 
only two or three residual sprays are required 
to control flies in dairy barns for an entire 


season. This amounts to only a few cents per 
day for effective fly control in.an average size 
dairy barn. 


SEQUESTRENE 


Mi (ET A. is C Hee AT E'S 


a 

SEQUESTRENE iron chelates are the orig- 
inal metal chelates in the field of agriculture. 
They are designed for the correction of iron 
deficiency (chlorosis) in ornamentals, fruit 
trees, vegetables and turf. SEQUESTRENE 
chelates may be applied as soil applications 
or foliage sprays. Completely water soluble 
and compatible with fertilizers and most com- 
monly used pesticides, SEQUESTRENE iron 
chelates are available for use on both acid and 
alkaline soils. 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


f (Osc, ivi Wate A Th th) On IN OS 


GEIGY CHLOROBENZILATE is a safe, 
effective miticide for control of various 
species of mites on apples, pears, azaleas, 
holly, spruce, and other ornamental and 
agricultural crops. In addition to being safe 
to humans, it is relatively non-toxic to bees 
in field applications. It has long residual 
action and is compatible with most commonly 
used insecticides and fungicides. 


METHOXYCHLOR 


FOUR Mw) i Ant i iON. Ss 


GEIGY 
AGRICULTURAL 


. 4 E i i C A L$ ; a a 4 <p GEIGY METHOXYCHLOR is the “general 

purpose” insecticide for control of plum 
curculio, grape berry moth, cucumber beetle, 
leafhoppers, and many other insects attacking 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
89 BARCLAY STREET, NEWYORK 8,N.Y. | VS: 


>> fruit, vegetables and forage crops. Residual 
ak sprays applied to empty grain bins are effec- 
fac: tive in controlling many insect pests of stored 


é\ grain. Direct applications to livestock are ef- 


is the brand name for metal chelates sold by GEIGY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, division of Geigy Chemical Corporation. 


ORIGINATORS OF on Gy DDT INSECTICIDES 
“SEQUESTRENE"’ 
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Tri-State Chemical Company 


nN 


ee 


This huge fertilizer plant at Webb City, Missouri, is one of two operated 
by the Tri-State Chemical Company. This eight-year-old company 
also has a plant at Springdale, Arkansas. Tri-State serves Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas with Gro-Mor Brand Fertilizers. 


.-. Another Spensol User 


Here is some of the modern 
equipment used by Spencer to 
produce SPENSOL Nitrogen 
Solutions for some of Amer- 
ica’s leading fertilizer mixers. 
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On time deliveries of SPENSOL 
solutions have helped to build 
Spencer’s reputation for de- 
pendable service to mixers 
throughout the country. 


Kans.; Henderson, Ky.; 


i 


L. J. Savana is the presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of the Tri-State 
Chemical Company, 
Webb City, Mo. 


¥ 


Spencer agronomists are there! 
Spencer’s team of experienced 
agronomists is constantly at 
work helping to educate your 
present and future customers. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. District 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Memphis, Tenn.; Works: Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Ill.; Vicksburg, 


Miss.; Orange, Texas. 
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are 
Production-tested for every factor that 
affects the Formulator’s Profits 


Every Stauffer Dust Base is prepared for the formulator’s use. None is offered 

to the market until rigid tests have proved that diluents and other inerts are compatible 

with the widest range of toxicants... that they will not inhibit toxicant action... that 

they contribute to shelf life and efficiency... that they will not abrade equipment. 
Stauffer plants and offices provide scientific and practical service 

geared to the needs of growers and formulators throughout the year. 


The following 
toxicants are 
available in a wide 
range of Stauffer 
specifically to solve the grinding problems common to other habe Ra aides: 
“i 4 . z owders, or Liqui 
BHC concentrates. These new pellets grind down easily without gumming Emulsifiables: 


...is the newest Stauffer product for formulators. It is made 


or sticking. They improve your production throughput and ipo 
rin 


product quality. Stauffer pelletized BHC is the only 24-gamma Aramite 
technical material. Regular 40-gamma technical and wo aoe 
BHC Dust Bases are available. DDD + DDT 
Dieldrin 
Endrin 
Lindane 
Malathion 
Methoxychlor 
Ovex 
Parathion 
Sulphenone 
Toxaphene 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco * Omaha e Los Angeles * Weslaco ¢ Lubbock e Harvey « No. Little Rock e Apopka «¢ No. Portland 


Write for complete information. 
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Stimulate fertilizer sales as 
oe _ Tennessee’ S Nut pal | METS ls Compounds.” 


deci arch 


“INCREASE YIELDS 


oo IMPROVE QUALITY 


Bovey m 


EASY TO APPLY: 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
FOR FERTILIZERS—-FOLIAR APPLICATION—FEEDS 


MANGANESE SULFATE : MANGANOUS OXIDE—TENNESSEE NU-MANESE 
65% Mn SO,. Designed specifically for inclusion in Minimum 48% Manganese as metallic. For fertilizer 
mixed fertilizer or direct application to the soil. mixing, direct foliar application, direct soil applica- 

NU-M tion, and animal feeds. 

Minimum 41% Manganese as metallic. A neutral, SPRAY-—DUST MIXTURES 
finely divided, water insoluble form of nutritional Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-Iron, Nu-M and Tri- Basic 
Manganese designed specifically for direct foliar Copper Sulfate are especially suited for use in pre- 
application as a spray or dust or in combination with paring nutritional and fungicidal spray and dust 
other foliar applied pesticides. mixtures and for use in mixed fertilizers, 


FOR SAMPLES OR LITERATURE MAKE REQUEST ON your FIRM’S LETTERHEAD. 
BC aEe ray Sa EE 
i z “Vi 
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All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


sELL HORSE « LION 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


The answer to “What’s going on...” determines your customer’s continued use of your fer- 
tilizer. Be sure that “what’s going on” is the production of the bigger yield and the better 
quality that puts money in farm pockets—and yours. To be sure of results, be sure to offer 
“HORSE & LION” nitrogen fertilizers. Five “Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers for various 


requirements are: 


“HORSE & LION” Calcium Nitrate: 1512% pure 
nitrogen, comibned with about 20% available lime. 
Granulated. 

“HORSE & LION” Ammonium Nitrate Limestone: 
20142 % pure nitrogen (10144% nitric and 101%4% 
ammonic nitrogen) and approximately 32 to 33% 
calcium carbonate. Granulated. 


“HORSE & LION” Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate: 
26% pure nitrogen (11% nitric and 15% ammonic 
nitrogen). Granulated. 

“HORSE & LION UREA 44”: 44% pure nitrogen. 
Coated pellets for dry use. 

“HORSE & LION UREA 46”: 46% pure nitrogen. 
Pellets without coating for liquid application or dry 
use where fast dissolving desired. 


For complete information and prices, contact your nearest “HORSE & LION” fertilizer headquarters. 


Arkins, Krour & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


DIST REBUTO LR SAUs Svea 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
421 S. W. Sixth Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon 
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a timely and important message to formulatore 


For Your Corn Borer Granular Pesticides 


standardize on the original, pioneer carrier— 
GRANULAR ATTACLAY °® 


In the fast-moving ‘“‘agchem” business, it’s a 
short step from the keen initial interest of a 
recommendation to the bed rock plans of pro- 
duction and marketing. 


Now —with granular formulations for Corn Borer 
control in many a mind—here’s how Granular 
Attaclay and M & C service are geared to your 
needs: 

Good History—Technological development in our 
own laboratories has produced the excellent 
properties in today’s production of granular 
carriers for pesticides. 


The Route To Superior Products—Granular Atta- 
clay is highly sorptive . . . combines ideally with 


LATAPUIGUS ATTAPULGUS PRODUCTS from 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9 ESSEX TURNPIKE, MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 


Bid biW,- AY: 'S Age BRE nIeraEAR, WA Y. «0+ 
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toxicants .. . shows excellent resistance to break- 
down in processing and field application . . . per- 
forms across-the-board duty in fungicides and 
herbicides. 


Ideal Form; On-The-Spot Availability—Granular 
Attaclay is a clean-cut, quality-controlled product. 
It’s available in five mesh sizes. Particles are 
highly uniform. And, our production is geared to 
put Granular Attaclay in the Corn Belt in needed 
amounts at the right time. 


LET'S WORK TOGETHER 
Just off press—an edition of Pesticide Digest 
filled with facts about corn borer control and 
granular pesticides. Use the coupon for 
free copy, samples, technical help. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Please send me: 
[_] Pesticide Digest described above 


(_] Test samples of Granular Attaclay for the following applications: 


name title 


state 
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EARLY IN 1931, to the cheers of townspéople, the United States Potash 
Company sent the first carloads of potash from Carlsbad, N. M., the then 
young center of the potash industry in the U. S. 


It was an event of importance not only to the prosperity of New Mexico, 
but to the entire nation as well. Potash, as a vital component of the mil- 
lions of tons of fertilizer used annually in agriculture and as a basic raw 
material for the chemical industry, has helped to build a richer America. 


The Carlsbad area of New Mexico now produces almost 90% of the 
potash used in the nation. USP, which continues to build and expand 
with modern equipment and production methods, is proud to have been 
the pioneer developer of the great mineral resources of this area. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K.0 MIN. 
fm’, 
> < 

oe 
3 


\ 


OF new 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


. 
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Lowect- Cost Crushing 


with better product control 


Open view showing hammers and impact 
blocks. Extremely rugged, heavy construc- 
tion of steel plate with manganese steel 
liners, hammers and impact blocks. Extra 
large shafts are mounted in oversize bear- 
ings sealed in self-aligning housings. 


WILLIAMS 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


Wit. LIAMS 
IMPACTOR 


Typical Williams Impactor 
closed circuit installation 
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WILLIAMS 


MPACTOR 


By properly controlling the forces of speed and mass in size reduction 
operations, Williams Impactors offer the lowest possible cost-per-ton 
in producing top quality materials from 2” down to 35 mesh with a 
minimum of fines... or much smaller where more friable products 
are handled. In closed circuit systems with external vibrating screens, 
a single Impactor promises 100% product sizing with surprising econ- 
omy, even with the most difficult specifications. 


No grates are required, hence no replacement expense of these parts is 
necessary. Quick, uniform reduction, sizing and discharge from the 
mill eliminates any grinding attrition action that causes excessive 
wear, especially if raw materials are highly abrasive. Reversible rota- 
tion eliminates manual turning of hammers and minimizes down time. 
Impact blocks are also reversible which further reduces cost. Parts 
last up to 7 times longer than in other types of equipment. Unusually 
low maintenance is a feature of the Impactor. 


You have much to gain in lower costs and better product quality con- 
trol with an Impactor. Write for literature. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


2707 N. Broadway 


Hammer Mills Helix-Seal Mills Roller Mills Air Separators Vibrating Screens Feeders 
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PRODUCED IN THE HEART OF THE 
MIDWEST 
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T TUSCOLA, ILLINOIS — in the heart of the midwest 
farm area—U.S.I. produces a combination of 


agricultural chemical raw materials for fertilizer manu- 
facturers. 


Anhydrous Ammonia and Fertilizer Nitrogen Solutions 
From other U.S.I. affiliated plants at Tuscola, and from 
a natural gas reforming unit, hydrogen flows into the 
U.S.I. ammonia plant, where it is reacted with nitrogen 
to produce anhydrous ammonia and nitrogen solutions. 
Since the raw materials for this operation are produced 
internally, supply is steady, reliable and ample. 


Sulfuric Acid U.S.I.’s 400 ton per day sulfuric acid 
plant produces all grades of virgin acids, including 
electrolytic and oleum, plus a good quality of process- 
spent acid suited to fertilizer manufacture. This plant 
operates year round, permitting U.S.I. to store during 
off-seasons for the large in-season agricultural demand. 
Other sulfuric acid plants are located at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Sunflower, Kansas. 


And Coming Soon — Phosphoric Acid U-.S.I. is building 
a new plant at Tuscola to produce wet process phos- 


~ anhydrous 
ammonia 
fertilizer nitrogen — 
solutions | 
sulfuric acid 
and soon 
phosphoric acid 


phoric acid from phosphate rock and U.S.I.’s sulfuric 
acid. The plant is scheduled to go on-stream by the end 
of 1956. Design capacity will be 30,000 tons of P2Os5 
shipped as 75% phosphoric acid. 


In the midst of the midwest farm area — where fer- 
tilizer demand is high and moving steadily higher — 
U.S.I. provides a single source for a variety of fertilizer 
raw materials. This source is a flexible one, since it is 
part of the company’s chemical producing center at 
Tuscola. Other materials can be made for long-range 
demands. 


For further information, address your nearest U.S.I. 
office, or contact Chemical Sales, U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
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Columbia-Southern Ammonia for agriculture 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


fast, efficient, courteous service 
telephone or write today 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 

Boston ®* New York ® St. Lovis * Minneapolis * New Orleons 

Dallas * Houston * Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 
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AMINO TRIAZOLE 
has proved very effective in kill- 
ing reeds and many other per- 
ennial weeds. Photo at left shows 
phragmites shortly after spray- 
ing with AT (note typical whiten- 
ing of plant) Photo at right shows 
same area one year later—with 


the phragmites completely killed. 


You ought to know 
unique new 


AMINO TRIAZOLE 
not. only defoliates cotton, but 
also inhibits regrowth. This whole 
cotton field was defoliated at 
the same time. Amino Triazole 
was used in area at left and pre- 
vented second growth. Plants at 
right received no AT and sent out 
new leaves which complicated 
mechanical harvesting. 


AMINO TRIAZOLE is a remarkable, new chemical that kills 
many hard-to-control weeds. It also gives, for the first time, 


combined defoliation and regrowth control in cotton. 


AMINO TRIAZOLE is taken into the sap stream of the plant. It 
does its work inside the plant—both above and below ground! 
It unbalances the chlorophyll-producing mechanism of the 
plant . . . suppresses growth . . . eventually kills the roots. 


AMINO TRIAZOLE is a selective herbicide. It has proved ef- 
fective in control of such troublesome weeds as Canada thistle, 
sow thistle, poison ivy, poison oak, quack grass, nut grass, 
horsetail, phragmites, Russian knapwood and many others. 


At rates of 1/p to 114 pounds per acre, AT defoliates cotton and 
controls regrowth for a sufficient time to permit early harvesting. 


Here is another exciting new development of Cyanamid ag- 
ricultural research. For further information, just drop us a line. 


eneeeeeeee 


See eneeseeeee 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


AERO® Cyanamid: Fertilizers—Defoliants 
—Herbicides 

AEROPRILLS® Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 

AERO® Ammonium Sulphate 

AMANOL* Nitrogen Solutions 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

PHOSPHATES for Acidulation and Direct 
Application 

THIOPHOS® Parathion Technical 

MALATHION Technical 

CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 

HCN Fumigants 

POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for 
Agriculture and Turf 
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*Trade-mark 


Editorial 


COMMENTS 


VERYONE talks of extending and 
expanding the market for pesticides, 
but too few have actually done any 

- thing about it. A notable exception 
has been in the field of nematocides. A number 
of companies have been developing effective pro- 
ducts for nematode control over recent years, 
and with several of these new pesticidal tools 
now tested, proved and ready for commercial 
use, the door is open for a rather substantial ex- 
pansion in sales volume in this new corner of 
the pesticide market. 


Use of nematocides has grown rapidly in the 
past few years. In North Carolina, where they 
_are now being employed effectively and profit- 
ably, in sizeable volume, 231,000 acres of to- 
bacco land were fumigated for nematode con- 
trol in 1955. There seems to be a big potential 
market, too, in the protection of home and mar- 
ket garden crops, with one authority estimating 
the loss to such crops in North Carolina, due 
to root knot nematode, at approximately five 
million dollars per year. 

A number of new nematocides have been de- 
veloped in recent years, with some at the com- 
mercial stage and others still under test. (See 
Agric. Chemicals, February, 1956, pg- 61). An 
up-to-the-minute report on one of the most 
promising of these materials appears in this issue. 
(See pg. 46-47). While less speedy and dramatic 


in action than some of the so-called “miracle” 


products that we were accustomed to hearing 
about in the pesticide field a few years back, 
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the new nematocides are reported to do a de- 
pendable job of reducing soil infestations and 
increasing yields in a dramatic way. Good fea- 
tures of these new materials are that they offer 
residual control over an extended period, and 
can be employed safely on living plants, unlike 
the fumigants employed earlier which are re- 
stricted to the pre-planting stage. 


If in the coming season, under widespread 
commercial usage, these new products live up to 
their early promise, they may well be counted 
upon to widen the pesticide market appreciably. 
And any pesticide formulator, dealer, distribu- 
tor or pest control operator who is not already 
in touch with these new developments in the 
field of nematode control would do well to catch 
up on the subject without further delay. 


STRONG warning of a substantial 

excess in productive capacity for 

anhydrous ammonia was sounded by 
|“! Kenneth A. Spencer, president of 
Spencer Chemical Co., in a mid-February talk 
before the New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts. This is the latest in a series of warning 
notes that have been sounded by industry lead- 
ers since the tremendous wave of expansion in 
anhydrous ammonia plant capacity started four 
or five years ago. Mr. Spencer estimates that in 
spite of increasing demand there will still be a 
15 to 20 per cent surplus of potential supply 
for the next several years. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Grasshopper 


Control 


By James R. Dutton 


USDA Agricultural Research Service 
Denver, Colorado 


HE 1956 outlook map shows 
Te cropland grasshopper in- 

festations will vary from light 
to severe in parts of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and the northern half 
of Illinois and Indiana. Some dam- 
age can also be expected to crops in 
certain areas of California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Missouri, Texas, in the 
eastern third of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska, and over the 
most of Kansas and Oklahoma unless 
there is timely control. Most of the 
remaining States to the west can ex- 
pect some damage to crops in iso- 
lated areas. 

The rangeland grasshopper sur- 
veys made by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and cooperating 
States during the late summer and 
fall of 1955 showed 16 Midwestern 
and Western States to have areas 
totaling 20,375,000 acres where there 
are sufficient eggs in the ground to 
cause outbreaks if more or less nor- 
mal weather conditions prevail. The 
largest continuous infestation, in 
terms of acres, was found in an area 
involving parts of western Oklahoma, 
southwestern and south-central Kan- 
sas, extreme southeastern Colorado, 
the panhandle of Texas and eastern 
New Mexico. Range infestations 
must be anticipated also in Montana, 
California, Nebraska, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, and Missouri. The 
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Insecticide storage and loading facilities are located 
stripside, to facilitate filling aircraft with spray solution. 


prolonged drouth, that is now in its 
sixth year in many of the range areas 
of the West, has been a contributing 
factor. The proportion of this vast 
acreage that will need spraying will 
depend upon weather during the 
critical period when the young hop- 
pers are hatching. 

Research conducted by the 
States of Wyoming and Montana 


-and by the U.S. Department of Ag- 


riculture has shown that even very 
low populations of grasshoppers on 
rangeland may deprive grazing live- 
stock of half of their food. Stated 
differently, if infested rangeland is 
freed of grasshoppers, its livestock- 
carrying capacity may be doubled, 
or more. 

In 1955, 1,648,000 acres of 
rangeland were sprayed for grass 
hopper control in eleven Western 
States at an average cost of 58¢ per 
acre. Amortized over a five-year 
period—the average length of time 
it takes the pests to build up again 
to damaging numbers—the annual 
cost of control would be about 12¢ 
per acre. The cost included insecti- 
cides, formulation and transporta- 
tion, supervision, and hire of air- 
planes contracted to apply the spray. 

Spraying of privately-owned 
rangeland may become a Federal- 
State and local cooperative undertak- 
ing if the outbreak threatens severe 
damage over wide areas and local 


facilities are inadequate to meet con- 
trol requirements. In such instances, 
and particularly when migratory spe- 
cies are involved, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will participate to the extent 
of one-third of the cost. However, 
in no instance in recent years has 
the Federal Government participated 
in actual control work beyond one- 
third of the cost, the remaining two- 
thirds coming from States, counties 
and organized groups of ranchers. 
In the case of public lands, a 
greater share of the cost is borne 
by the Federal Government, but in 
such instances the land users and, in 


many cases, the States, take an active 
part in the program. 


When severe outbreaks develop 
in cultivated crops, Federal partici- 
pation is available to the extent of 
some technical assistance in defining 
areas needing treatment and advising 
what controls should be used for 
best results and when to apply them. 
In other words, except for technical 
assistance, grasshopper control for 
the protection of cultivated crops is. 
a responsibility of the individual 
farmer. : 

The application of organic in~ 
secticides for the control of insects. 
other than grasshoppers has changed: 
the grasshopper control problem over 
some sizeable areas. For example, @ 
very light grasshopper infestation is 


‘ruinous to young cotton plants, ar«l 


- 
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crop destroyers. 


control in cotton fields is imperative. 
This used to be a separate operation 
because the insecticides used against 
other cotton insects did. not kill the 


grasshopper. Now, cotton is sprayed 


for control of cotton insects each sea- 
son with multiple applications of 


organic insecticides that also kill 


grasshoppers. The indirect result is 
that the grasshopper problem has 
virtually ceased to exist over exten- 
sive areas where crops receive fre- 
quent treatments to control other 
pests, 

Grasshoppers are native insects 
in the United States. They damaged 
crops of the Colonists and have con- 
tinued their destructive role ever 
since. As settlement advanced west- 
ward, grasshoppers were treated to 
new delicacies. With each successive 
expansion of planted acreages, a 
favorable food supply for the insects 
became more abundant and hazards 
of survival diminished. Thus, profit- 
able production of food for humans 
and livestock, of seed and orna- 
mentals and fiber used in industry, 
has from the start been a struggle 
between man and his enemy, the 
grasshopper. 

Grasshoppers were feeding on 
native vegetation before pioneers 
broke the land to prepare it for 
planted crops. Some grasshopper 
species that preferred their native 
plants have not proved to be serious 
Other species be- 
‘came crop pests in rather definite 
geographical areas tq which climatic 
or food-plant limitations restricted 
them. They occasionally became 
seriously injurious outside their na- 
tive habitats under unusual and tem- 


DC-3 type plane shown can apply 1,000 gallons 
to 1,000 acres in about 12 minutes “on target.” 
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porary conditions. Native grasshop-— 


pers attack crops in every region in 
the United States and require perti- 
odic control to prevent excessive 
losses. In some regions, grasshoppers 
damage crops almost every year, year 
after year. These so-called “grass- 
hopper regions” are the arid or semi- 
arid belts where annual rainfall nor- 
mally is less than 20 inches. Though 
crop losses and the necessity for grass- 
hopper control occasionally may be 
as acute in other States, they involve 
less extensive areas and occur less 
frequently. 

On the rangelands of the West, 
native species of grasshoppers fre- 
quently seriously reduce the capacity 
of vast areas of rangeland to carry 
livestock and wildlife. Many kinds 
of grasshoppers are involved. They 
do not all feed alike. Some live on 
grass, others on browse plants, while 
still others may not noticeably dam- 
age forage plants. 

Most species do not spread far 
from where they hatched, so have 
come to be considered as non- 
migratory. In a succession of years 
favorable to development and spread, 
they may eventually infest extensive 
areas. In the group that attack 
planted crops, some of the most im- 
portant species that most farmers and 
ranchers commonly recognize are the 
two-striped grasshopper, the differen- 
tial grasshopper, the red-legged grass- 
hopper and the clear-winged grass- 
hopper. 

A few species are known as 
migratory because, at times, they 
spread hundreds of miles by flight. 
Most important among those are 
the migratory grasshopper that caused 


the heavy, widespread destruction 


in all of the Great Plains areas in 
the late nineteen thirties, and the 
High Plains during the same period. 

The story of grasshopper con- 
trol is largely the story of the de- 
velopment of chemicals that kill in- 
sects cheaply and and safely, and of 
improved equipment to apply such 
chemicals. Effective use of a bran- 
Paris green bait in California in 
1885 provided virtually the first 
practical control of grasshoppers. 
After that, use of improved and 
cheapened baits remained the only 
insecticidal means of grasshopper 
control until the discovery and de- 
velopment of organic insecticides. 
Chlordane and toxaphene were used 
widely, but not in great volume, by 
1947. Since then, aldrin, dieldrin, 
and heptachlor have increased the 
impressive list of chemical grasshop- 
per killers. 

Now, spraying almost complete- 
ly eliminates grasshoppers. So few 
escape its effect that they cannot in- 
crease to damaging numbers for 
years afterward. Where formerly 20 
pounds of wet bait were spread on 
one acre of land, now only one gal- 
lon of aldrin-diesel oil solution con- 
taining 2 ounces of aldrin to the gal- 
lon is needed. With wet bait and 
hand methods one man was taxed 
to apply 60 pounds to 3 acres in a 
day, Now, with multi-engined air- 
craft using sprays, 8,000 to 10,000 
acres is a day’s work. That is why 
spraying has almost completely dis- 
placed baiting in grasshopper con: 
trol, and why it is feasible to con- 
trol grasshoppers on low-value range- 


land.+key¥& 


Typical crop grasshopper damage. Destroyed corn 
in foreground; shocked sorghum in background. 


RANULATION of high- 
GC analysis fertilizers has been 

studied by TVA on a pilot- 
plant scale for nearly three years. 
The objective of this project is to 
develop effective and economical 
methods and equipment for granula- 
tion as a means of improving the 
physical properties of high-analysis 
fertilizers. The results of the pilot- 
plant studies were reported in a paper 
presented at the 128th national meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety’. The present report briefly 
describes the pilot plant and pre- 
sents in some detail the results ob- 
tained with one fertilizer, 5-20-20, 
since many manufacturers are par- 
ticularly this grade. 
Pilot-plant results for other grades 
are reviewed briefly. 

The experimental work was 
done in a pilot plant that had a ca- 
pacity of about three tons of granu- 
lar product per hour. Figure 1 (page 
143) is a diagram of the pilot plant. 

Superphosphate, potassium chlo- 
ride, recycled fines, and any other 
solid materials that were required 
were fed by volumetric feeders to 
a collecting belt and thence to the 
continuous ammoniator. No prepara- 
tory treatment of the materials was 
needed, unless they were caked or 
contained large lumps that might 
clog the feeders; in this case the 
materials were crushed to pass a 4- 
mesh screen. Finer grinding was not 
required and was not considered to 
offer any particular advantage. 


interested in 


_. *Presented at the Fertilizer Industry Round 
ame meeting, Washington, D.U., Oetober 11, 
v7dDO. 
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The continuous ammoniator‘?) 
is 3 feet in diameter by 3 feet long. 
It usually was rotated at 15 r.p.m. 
The bed depth in the ammoniator 
was 9 inches, and the retention time 
was about 3 minutes when operated 
at a throughput of 3 tons per hour. 
Ammonia or ammoniating solution 
or mixtures of the two were injected 
under the bed of material through 
a special distributor. Sulfuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, or steam was sup- 
plied through an adjacent distribu- 
tor. Air for cooling and controlling 
granule size was supplied from a 
drilled pipe located over the bed of 
material. The drilled holes in the 
pipe were located so as to direct air 
jets onto the surface of the bed. 
When water was needed for granula- 
tion, it was either sprayed on the 
surface of the bed, or mixed with 
the ammonia or ammoniating solution 
in the pipe line leading to the am- 
monia distributor. The latter ar- 
rangement was preferable. A stream 
of air was drawn through the am- 
moniator to sweep out water vapor 
and fumes. 


The material flowed from the — 


ammoniator through a chute to the 
granulator, which was an open cylin- 
der 24 inches in diameter by 614 
feet long. It usually was rotated at 
20 r.p.m. From the granulator, the 
material flowed to a cooler, which 
was 3 feet in diameter by 24 feet 
long and contained flights. The flow 
of air in the cooler was counter- 
current to the flow of solids. The 
temperature of the material leaving 
the cooler was about 190° F. Ina 
few cases the cooler was used as a 
dryer with cocurrent firing. 

A set of screens, a crusher, and’ 
conveying equipment were used to 
size the product at approximately 
minus 6 plus 28 mesh. The undersize 
was recycled to the ammoniator. 


Factors Affecting Granulation 
HE most important factor affect- 
ing granulation was the formu- 

lation. The formulation determined 

the heat of reaction and the amount 
and character of the soluble salts; 
these factors strongly influenced 
granulation. The best results were 
obtained when the formulation was 
self-granulating or nearly so. By a 
self-granulating formulat‘on we mean 
that, when the constituents are 
brought together, the soluble salt con- 
tent, the moisture content, and the 
temperature resulting from the heat 

of reaction are such as to impart a 

a suitable consistency for forming 

granules with only minor adjust- 

ment of the temperature or moisture 
content. - 

Poor results were obtained when 
the formulation was such that a large 
amount of water was required for 
granulation. Although it was pos- 
sible to induce granulation at low 
temperatures by addition of large 
amounts of water, the granules often 
were weak and disintegrated during 
drying, which was required because 
of the high moisture content. 

Poor results also were obtained 
when the formulations led to exces- 
sive agglomeration due to too much 
heat of reaction. The formation of 
tco much oversize led to impaired 
efficiency of ammoniation and fume 
formation and interfered with efh- 
ciency of the subsequent cooling 
operation. 

No method has been developed 
for predicting accurately the granu- 
lation characteristics of a formula- 
tion. It seems probable that the gran- 
ulation obtained with a given formu- 
lation may vary depending on such 
factors as design of the ammoniator, 
heat losses from the ammoniator, 
effectiveness of temperature control 
in the ammoniator, physical proper- 
ties of the superphosphate, and ini- 
tial temperature of materials entering 
the ammoniator. For these reasons, 
it should be expected that some ex- 
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~ each plant to find the best formula: 

tion for good granulation of any par- 
ticular grade. 

In addition to the selection of 

a formulation that provides proper 


conditions for granulation, it is very 


desirable to provide operating con- 
trols to obtain the most efficient 
granulation. One effective and con- 
venient method that was developed 
and used in the pilot plant was the 
use of air jets directed onto the bed 
of material in the ammoniator. The 
air jets cooled the material in the 
ammoniator and evaporated water 
from the surface of the granules, 
thereby decreasing the amount of 
oversize formed. Control of granula- 
tion by air cooling was effective 
when the formulation was such that 
too much agglomeration would occur 
otherwise. 

Recycling of some of the cooled 
products was found to be effective 
in controlling overagglomeration. 
However, this method was not gen- 
erally used in the pilot plant because 
it was inconvenient to handle the 
large amount of recycle that would 
be required for effective control. In 
most runs, only the fines normally 
produced were recycled, which 
amounted to 10 to 25 per cent of the 
product. 

When the formulation was such 
that the extent of granulation was 
insufficient, additions of steam or 
water were sometimes effective in 
increasing it. 


Production of Granular 5-20-20 


UDGING from comments that 

we have received from fertilizer 
manufacturers, 5-20-20 is an impor- 
tant grade that has given an unusual 
amount of difficulty in granulation 
plants. For this reason, several formu- 
lations for producing this grade were 
studied in the pilot plant. The formu- 
lations used and typical data obtained 
in these runs are shown in Table I. 
The formulations were calculated 
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‘ion would be required in 


| TABLE |. ge Nd ag 
Pilot-Plant Data for Production of Granular 5-20-20 Fertilizers 


Test No. N 9 | 


Formulation, lb./ton of product 
Anhydrous ammonia 
Nitrogen solution* 


J-3 J-4 J-5 J-6 J-7 


103) 50 129 127 


; (GX, Yor: Z) 259 (yin Zaz Cyn So (ex) eel SO (Se) eee 308 (z) 
peulfutic acid (66° Be) = 2. OD a eee Rf eee 123 
Ordinary superphosphate 398 292 293 278 774 460 


Concentrated superphosphate 675 
Calcium metaphosphate 
Phosphoric acid 


Potassium chloride 690 628 630 643 645 641 
Total ‘2022 2003 1963 1958 1926 2045 
Recycle, 1b./ton 441 386 356 304 829 330 
Means of granulation control Water Varia- Water Water Water Water Water 
tion of and air and air 
acid rate 
Ammoniator temperature, °F. 140 239 176 207 176 166 
Moisture content of product, % 
From ammoniator 12.6 4.4 3.7 7.5 5.9 Oe. 
Final product” Ae ley, 2.0 4.5 GIDE ea 0.6 
Granulation, % ; 
Oversize 34 36 31 28 31 29 
Onsize 55 63 65 70 58 66 
Undersize 11 1 4 2 11 5 
Onsize recovery after 
crushing oversize, % 83 81 87 91 86 91 


aComposition of nitrogen solution: 
Solution NHs 
xX 21.7 
ye 26.0 
16.6 


Per Cent 


NHsNO; H20 
65.0 13.3 
55.5 18.5 


66.8 16.6 


>Product was cooled but not dried except as indicated. 


«Product was dried. 


from actual feed rates; due to inac- 
curacies of the feeders, the propor- 
tions of the ingredients were some- 
times appreciably different from the 
intended proportions. For this and 
other reasons, some of the formula- 
tions are not consistent with produc- 
tion of ongrade product. 

In test J-1, ammoniating solu- 
tion Y (26% free ammonia) was 
used to supply all of the nitrogen; 
water addition was the only means 
of granulation control. The heat re- 
leased by the ammoniation reaction 
was not sufficient to permit granu- 
lation at low moisture content. It was 
necessary to add water to increase 
the moisture content to about 13 per 
cent to obtain granulation. The ef- 
ficiency of granule formation was sat- 


the soluble salts. 


isfactory, but the percentage of both 
oversize and undersize increased dur- 
ing drying, leaving only 42 per cent 
in the desired size range. After crush- 
ing the oversize, only 72 per cent was 
onsize. The dried granules were weak 
and dusty. 

The need for artificial drying 
was eliminated and the stability of 
granules was improved by adding sul- 
furic acid to the formulation. The 
heat generated by the reaction of the 
acid with the free ammonia increased 
the temperature in the ammoniator. 
At the higher temperature, more 
liquid phase was formed by the solu- 


Formulation an important 


factor in granulation . . . it determines 
the heat of reaction, the amount and character of 
Poor results are obtained when large 
_ amounts of water are required in the process for granulation. 
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TABLE Il. STS are 


tion of soluble salts, and no water . mc 
Pilot-Plant Data for Production of Various Grades of Granular Fertilizers — 


addition was needed for granulation. 
This use of acid to promote granula- 
tion is illustrated by test J-2. Best 
operation was obtained when the acid 
rate was 143 pounds of acid per ton 
of product, Fifty-seven per cent of 


Grade _ 10-10-10 12-12-12 15-15-15 15-15-0 6-12-12 8-16-16 10-20-20 


Formulation, lb./ton of product 
Nitrogen solution* 


(X, Y, or Z) 459(x) 431(x) 513(z) 


Ammonium sulfate 96 206 574: \jA94: ony eae ie + Ghactins 
the granulator product was onsize. Sulfuric acid (66° Be.) 116 126 120.20 2 ean ee 93 
There was very little breakdown of Ordinary superphosphate O47 "Sse 564.1265, = 1050) ee 
particles in the cooler. Onsize mater- Concentrated super- | 
ial, including the crushed oversize, Ragieee aici lates 252 306 300 "= ee 854 
hosphoric acid 
amounted to 80 per cent of the total (28:t0'85% HPO) ee ees 2565 * pie ai) ee 211 pa 
product. The moisture content of the Potassium chloride 338. ° 383°. 72. F -n  A eooeee 
product was only 1.7 per cent even Total 2085: 2045 » 21216. 20627-2008 ae2l 7S Z0Ke 
though artificial drying was not used. Recycle, 1b./ton 320 465 518 340 431 601 392 
: é Means of granulation 
During a part of test J-2 the acid control Air Air Aipin © Air) Stnagn es Air. 
rate was increased to 170 pounds per Ammoniator : 
ton of product. Overagglomeration temperature, °F. 202 199 144 190 187 183 197 
resulted, and operation was inferior ee content a product, be b ib ¥ * 3 *e = 
3 2 m ammoniator i A ° - = . “. 
at the higher acid rate. When the Final product” 15. 15 04° 26°" pee ee 
acid rate was reduced to 90 pounds Gtammlaneaee 
per ton, there was too little granula- Ouersie 20 29 54 ay 37 26 30 
tion. Onsize 69 66 45 60 49 62 69 
In test J-2 the degree of am- Undersize 11 5 1 3 14 12 1 
yi dol Onsize recovery after 
moniation was low, about 1 poun criiing eversce tae 33 3g 81 97 98 ae Ei 
ammonia per unit of P,O;. Conse- : = . ‘ 
quently, the oye BS Rs 106s was very Composition of nitrogen agi par act 
low, 0.1 per cent or less, and the Soa ah NHNOs 120 
water solubility of the P2xO; was very os ae 55.5 18.5 


high, about 75 per cent. 


The foregoing tests showed that 
operation with nitrogen solution as 
the source of nitrogen was much im- 
proved when sulfuric acid was added 
to supply heat by reacting with the 
free ammonia. Two additional tests 
were made to determine whether sim- 
ilar results could be obtained by add- 
ing part of the nitrogen as anhydrous 
ammonia. Thus, the amount of free 
ammonia available to react with the 
superphosphate was increased, and 
more heat from this source was re- 
leased in the ammoniator. The nitro- 
gen solution (solution X in these 
tests), anhydrous ammonia, and wa- 
ter required for granulation were all 
injected through the same distributor. 
In test J-3, about 4 units of nitrogen 
were supplied as anhydrous ammonia, 
and slightly over 1 unit was supplied 
as solution. Ninety-two pounds of 
sulfuric acid were added per ton of 
product in order to reduce the degree 
of ammoniation to about 4 pounds of 
free ammonia per unit of P2O;. Good 
operation was obtained under these 
conditions. Almost two thirds of the 
material from the granulator was on- 
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>Product was cooled but not dried except as indicated. 


©Product was dried. 


size, and there was practically no un 
dersize. There was little breakup of 
particles in the cooler, Eighty-eight 
per cent of the product was onsize 
after the oversize was crushed. The 
moisture in the product was 2 per 
cent, The ammonia loss was only 1.8 
per cent. : 
In test J-4, about 2 units of nitro- 
gen were supplied as anhydrous am- 
monia; the balance was added as solu- 
tion. With these proportions the de- 
gree of ammoniation was 3.9, and no 
sulfuric acid was added. Water was 
added in the quantity that appeared 
to give the best granulation. Granu- 
lation was not quite as good as in the 
previous test but was considered sat- 
isfactory. Eighty-three per cent of 
the product was onsize after the 
oversize was crushed. The moisture 
in the product was 4.5 per cent. The 
ammonia loss was 3.0 per cent. 
In a series of tests, of which 
test J-5 is typical, all of the nitrogen 
was supplied in the form of anhy- 
drous ammonia. It was necessary to 
add sulfuric acid to prevent excessive 


ammonia loss and to add water to 
give enough liquid phase for agglom- 
eration. In some of the tests, the wa- 
ter was added through an air-atom- 


ized spray on the surface of the bed — 


of material in the ammoniator. Liquid 
ammonia and acid were distributed 
under the bed. Operation was poor 
because of frozen lumps which formed 


on the ammonia distributor and inter~’ 


fered with the rolling action of the 
bed. Much rodding was required. 
Fuming was severe. Granulation was 
fair but erratic. The ammonia loss 
was also erratic and reached as high 
as 15 per cent, although the degree of 
ammoniation was only 3.7 pounds of 
free ammonia per unit of P2O;. In- 
creasing the acid rate from 158 to 
179 pounds per ton did not improve 
operation. 

In further tests, including test 
J-5, the water was premixed with the 
ammonia by teeing the water line 
into the ammonia line just upstream 
-from the ammonia distributor. This 
change eliminated the formation of 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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HE effect of Food and Drug 


legislation on farmers and grow- 


ers throughout the nation will be dis- 
cussed by George P. Larrick, U.S. 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, at 
the spring meeting of the National 


= Agricultural Chemicals Association. 


The meeting will be held in the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
March 14, 15 and 16. 

Other features of the three-day 
meeting will include reports on the 
latest advances in the use of atomic 
energy in agriculture, the future of 
fungicides in controlling plant dis- 
eases, and a special report on the 
NAC Association’s program to pro- 
mote the safe use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

In announcing the program, 
L. S. Hitchner, NAC executive secre- 
tary, stated, “The growing impor- 
tance of chemical control to farming 
efficiency is underscored by the fact 
that insects, plant diseases, weed and 
other farm pests are expected to de- 
stroy the output of nearly five billion 
man-hours of productive farm work 
in the United States this year. All 
measures used to control these pests 
effectively and safely will have a di- 
rect bearing on farmers’ net income 
and on raising standard of living. 
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The program on Wednesday, 
March 14, will include a report on 
the industry by NAC president, 
W. W. Allen, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich.; an address on the 
part land grant colleges play in de- 


veloping new agricultural chemicalscs 


entitled “Universities and the Chemi- 


“Read the Lahel”’... 


Safety Program 


Stressed at NAC 


Conference 
in Hollywood 
March 14-16 


cal Industry,” by Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, 
president, University of Florida; a 
talk on the marketing of pesticide 
chemicals, entitled “The Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry—A Teen-Ager 
Growing Up,” by John A. Field, 


».Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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SPRING MEETING 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 
March 14-16, 1956 
TENTATIVE. PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY — MARCH 14 
9:45 A.M. M. C. Van Horn, chairman. 
program committee, Florida ‘Agri- 


cultural Supply Co., Jacksonville,» 


Florida. 
10:00 A.M. “President's Address” 
Mr. W. W. Allen, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
10:30 A.M. “Universities and the Chemi- 
cal Industry” ‘ 
J. Wayne Reitz, Univ. of Florifie, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
11:00 A.M. “The Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry — A Teenager Chewing 


Up 4 
John A. Field, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., New York City. 
11:30 A.M. “Atomic Energy in Agricul- 
ture” 
S. B. Hendricks, Soil & Water Con- 
servation Research Branch, ARS, 
USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


THURSDAY — MARCH 15 
Committee Meetings—To be Scheduled 
9:00 A.M. Board of Directors. 


FRIDAY — MARCH 16 


9:20 A.M. NAC vice president F. W. 
Hatch, Presiding. 


9:30 A.M. Report of the Executive-Sec- 
retary 
Lea S. Hitchner, Washington, D.C 


9:45 A.M. “Fungicides in Agriculture” 
George L. McNew, Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute for Plant Research 
Yonkers, New York. 


10:30 A.M. “Food and Drug Legislation” 
Hon. George P. Larrick, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C 


11:00 A.M. “USDA Programs Affecting 
Pesticides” 
H. L. Haller, Crops Research, ARS, 
USDA, Washington, D. C. 


11:30 A.M. “Economics and Research in 
the Cotton Industry” 
H. G. Johnston, National Cotton 
Council, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Left — An outside: view of the Quimagra 
plant, showing drum storage. 


Right — Railroad siding and clay deliv- 
ery, storage and recrushing areas. 


Left — View of liquid system, showmg 
melting kettles, blending tanks. 


Right — Oven used for flash drying of 
clay. Fired by an oil-burner. 
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NTIL recent months, insect control in Costa Rica 
was dependent upon outside sources of insecti- 
cides, Now, with Quimagra, Ltda. in full produc- 

tion, the Central American nation has a domestic source of 
Quim a gr a Ts New agricultural chemicals to combat cotton insects, leaf cut- 
ting ants, coffee pests, locusts, soil insects, flies, mosqui- 
toes and livestock pests. Among the latter is the screw 


Pes ticide Source worm, which has been especially destructive to the cattle 


industry. 


In formulating insecticides, fungicides and herbicides 


F or Costa Rica in Costa Rica, Quimagra has brought several important 


features to the area. 


First, because it is located adjacent to the Inter-Amer- ; 
ican Highway and near the new international airport, it is 4 
in a position to supply its neighbors—Panama, El Salva- : 
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First switch at Quimagra is thrown by 
Jose Figueres, Costa Rican president. 
Others (l.-r.) Antonio Cappella, admini- 
strator of plant operation and clay pro- 
duction, Bruce Masis, minister of agri- 
‘culture and Joseph P. McKenna, engi- 
neer in charge of the plant construction. 
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Mr, Cappella. (1.) talks with C. J. 
Fredrickson, chief operating head 
of the new pesticide company. 
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Top — Electric and steam power plant 
annex and truck loading platform. 


dor, Nicaragua, Honduras, British Honduras and Guate- : Bottom — Workmen package pesticides 


mala—with pesticides on short notice. with St. Regis bagger. Also shown is 
Raymond Roller Mill and automatic dust 
Secondly, Quimagra is providing technical repre- collecting equipment. 


sentatives who will teach users and potential users the 
most beneficial methods of application of the products. C. 
J. Fredrickson, chief operating head of the company, states 
that “dissemination of knowledge relating to insects and Another view of the modern equipment 
plant diseases and their control” will be one of the primary used at Costa Rican plant. 

functions of Quimagra. Mr. Fredrickson formerly was ex- 
port manager for John Powell & Co., in New York. He is : 
assisted in the plant by Antonio Cappella, administrator : 
of plant operation and clay production. Francisco Sera- 
valli is in charge of sales and development of the export 
market. 
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; Because a pesticide plant is umique in Costa Rica, 
Quimagra is taking special precautions with toxic mater- 
jals. “All modern safety precautions have been instituted 
and personnel have been carefully trained in the use of 
safety measures and safety equipment in handling and 
processing toxic materials,” according to Mr. Fredrickson. 

Joseph P. McKenna, consulting engineer, directed the 
design, construction and initial operation of the plant, in 
addition to training local personnel to operate the equip: 
ment. Basic suppliers in the United States also provided 
the services of their entomologists, pathologists and chem- 
ists to help Quimagra get started. 
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The formulation and grinding system for dusts and 
wettable powders is completely closed, operating by suc- 
tion. Imported technical grade toxicants are mixed with 
local inert materials in the formulation process. ¥& 
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HE multi-million dollar Pensa- 
To plant of the Escambia Bay 

Chemical Corp. in Pensacola, 
Fla., which currently is, producing 
200 tons of anhydrous ammonia daily, 
was formally dedicated on February 
17th. Attending the ceremonies were 
southeastern fertilizer manufacturers 
and dealers, agricultural leaders, ofh- 
of Escambia Bay Chemical 
Corp., and its parent companies. 


cials 


Completed in record time, the 
plant will supply an eight-state south- 
ern market with anhydrous ammonia 
ané* ammonium __ nitrate 
Construction was started in April, 


fertilizers. 


1955, and production of ammonia be- 
gan December 28, 1955. Ammonium 
nitnae solutions are now being 


shipped from the plant by rail and , 


truck. 4 ‘ a 

The plant has a daily capacity 
of 200 tons of anhydrous ammonia, 
220 tons of 100 per cent nitric acid 
produces a 56 per cent water solu- 
tion, 275 tons of 100 per cent am- 
monium nitrate produced as an 83 
per cent water solution, and 350 tons 
of pebbled or prilled ammonium 
nitrate. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., At- 
lanta, will distribute Pensacola’s ferti- 
lizer ‘output, cai: 


concentrate 


Description of the Process 

ANUFACTURING facilities 
M of the Pensacola plant provide 
for the production of 200 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia, 220 tons of 100 
per cent nitric acid produced as a 
56 per cent water solution, 275 tons 
of 100 per cent ammonium nitrate 
produced as an 83 per cent water 
solution, and 350 tons of pebbled am- 
monium nitrate daily. 


The anhydrous ammonia is. pro- 
duced from natural gas, water and 
air. The nitric acid is produced by 
oxidation with air of a portion of the 
anhydrous ammonia production. The 
ammonium nitrate is produced by 


Storage Spheres— 
Three spheres hav- 
ing a capacity of 
2,000 tons each, or 
a total of one 
month's produc- 
tion, are used for 
ammonia storage. 


Prilling Tower... 
“Ammo- 
nite,” a 95% solution 
is dropped in a spray 
in the prilling tower, 
to solidify into a dry- 
pellet type fertilizer. 


— ESCAMBIA BAY 


Dedicates 


To 


neutralizing the nitric acid with an 
additional portion of the anhydrous 
ammonia production. 


‘The end products availiable for 


‘sale are anhydrous ammonia, pebbled 


ammonium nitrate (Ammo-Nite) and 
ammoniated nitrate solutions (Bay- 
sol). 

The Pensacola plant employs the 
Nitrogen Engineering Corp. process 
of Chemical Construction Co. based 
on the Haber-Bosch method. It is the 
first plant of its kind in the United 
States to use a potassium carbonated” 
absorption system for the removal of 
carbon dioxide. The plant’s ammonia 
converter is designed to produce suffi- 


a 


CHEMICAL Corporation 


New Plant at 


Pensacola, Fla. 


... Ammonia Converter 
Nitrogen and hydrogen 
in the presence of a 
catalyst combine to 
form liquid ammonia. 


cient ammonia to give a net produc- 
tion of not less than 200 short tons 
per 24 hours. 


Ammonia Synthesis Plant 
MMONIA is manufactured by 
A the joining of hydrogen and 
nitrogen molecules to form NH3. The 
mixture is charged to the synthesis 
system and mixed with cycle gases at 
the discharge of the circulating com- 
pressors, at which point the greater 
part of the ammonia has been con- 

densed from the circulation gas. 
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The total gas flow is then pre- 
cooled before admission to the 
ammonia-cooled secondary condensers 
where a final condensation of am- 
monia from the gas takes place. This 
final condensation of ammonia from 
the synthesized mixture of make-up 
and circulating gas is one of the 
features of the N.E.C. process in 
that the condensing ammonia stream 
tends to remove any impurities which 
might poison the synthesis catalyst. 


Leaving the converter, the gases 


Ammonium Nitrate... 
Basic components of 
ammonium nitrate 
combine in the neu- 
tralizer shown here to 
form an 83% con- 
centrate, “Bay-Sol”. 
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are cooled in the water cooled pri- 
mary condensers where the greater 
part of the ammonia content is con- 
densed and removed at the primary 
separators as liquid anhydrous am- 
monia. The uncondensed gases pass 
to the circulators for recirculation. 
The ammonia, after being meas- 
ured, is sent to one of four places: 
storage, tank cars and trucks, the 
nitric acid plant, or to the ammonium 
nitrate departments. Three horten- 
sphere storage units with a capacity 
of 2,000 tons each are used for 
storage of the anhydrous ammonia. 


Ammonium Nitrate Department 
IQUID ammonia from the storage 
tanks is vaporized and mixed 
with the 56 per cent nitric acid in 
a neutralizer to produce an am- 
monium nitrate solution of about 83 
per cent concentration. 

This solution is continually with- 
drawn to the process solution storage 
tank. From there it, may be sent to 
either ammoniated solutions produc’ 
tion storage, or to the prilling plant. 

Ammoniated solutions are made 
by mixing ammonium nitrate solution 
and ammonia plus small quantities of 
corrosion inhibitors. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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E have known since 1,000 
B. C. that sulfur has cured 
certain maladies of plants, 
but this amounted to little more than 
a philosophical curiosity until the 
late 1800's. A chance observation in 
1882 that a horrendous mixture of 
copper sulfate plus lime designed to 
discourage the pilfering of grapes 
actually controlled downy mildew 
led to the discovery of the long 
famous Bordeaux mixture. The use of 
inorganic fungicides expanded as our 
knowledge of parasitism unfolded, 
and particularly because the chemical 
industry made plentiful and depend- 
able supplies of these materials avail- 
able. Over the years several improve- 
ments leading to greater effectiveness, 
lower phytotoxicity, and easier handl- 
ing resulted. Cuprous oxide was the 
first of the “fixed” coppers that could 
be used without lime. It was reported 
by Horsfall in 1932 as a seed pro- 
tectant amd as a foliage spray. This 
was followed by the development of 
several others such as tribasic copper 
sulfate and copper oxychloride. 
Copper and sulfur still are im- 
portant fungicides because they are 
produced in volume and are economi- 
cal. They will remain important so 
long as their performance is commen- 
surate with their cost and safety. 
We would still be back in the 
days of homemade Bordeaux mixture 
and crude sulfur were it not for the 
medern chemical industry. The great- 
est contribution the chemical industry 
makes toward meeting our fungicide 
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needs is producing these chemicals in 
quantity, standardizing their quality, 
and getting them to the farmer and 
the gardener at a reasonably low cos. 

In the past two decades, we have 
seen the commercial development of 
several new organic fungicides as re- 
placements for the inorganic sulfurs 
and coppers on some of our most im- 
portant crops and diseases. The farmer 
today has a choice of a wide variety 
of fungicides with special types and 
formulations of each to meet particu- 


lar crop, disease and application re- 


quirements. As a general rule the 
organics are more specific and effec- 
tive on certain diseases, and are less 
toxic to buds, foliage, blossoms and 
fruits than their inorganic predeces- 
sors. Even though the cost per acre 
treated may be higher with many of 
the organics, the net return follow- 
ing their use is greater because of 
the improved disease control, higher 
yields, and better quality of produce. 


Twenty-five years ago the farmer had 


his choice between sulfur and Bor- 
deaux mixture. Stuart in his book, 
“The Potato,” published in 1923, de- 


voted five pages to the procedure for | 


mixing “good” Bordeaux mixture, 
with precautions on the dire conse- 


quences of “bad” Bordeaux. The — 


ic 


mixing instructions on most of the 
modern fungicides are simply stated 
in one or two short sentences: “Add 
2 Ibs. of “X” fungicide per 100 gal- 
lons of water while the tank is fill- 
ing with the agitator running.” The 
complicated and critical job of fungi- 
cide preparation has been moved from 
the barrels on the farm to a modern 
chemical plant, where the entire pro- 
cess is controlled at every step along 


the way. The home gardener can now 


purchase a general purpose garden 
dust or fruit spray mixture contain- 


ing the correct proportion of several 


of the new pesticides. The timely and 
proper use of such a mixture will con- 
trol all the common diseases, insects 
and mites, and take the guess work out 
of home garden pest control. 

The earliest entries into the 
organic field and still the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of broad 
range usefulness and volume consump- 
tion are the bisdithiocarbamates and 
the dithiocarbamates. These are or- 
ganic sulfur compounds and are 5 to 
6 times as effective per unit of sulfur 
as elemental sulfur. For example; two 
pounds of such a compound contain- 
ing approximately 15 ounces of sulfur 
in a complex organic molecule will 
control many diseases as effectively as 
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six pounds of elemental sulfur or ten 
pounds of copper sulfate. These 
organic fungicides conserve our 
dwindling supplies of sulfur and 
copper or free them for more critical 
needs, 


The ethylene bisdithiocarbamates 
have attained the greatest prominence 
among the organic sulfur compounds. 
Dithane D-14 (nabam) and Dithane 
Z-78 (zineb- developed by Rohm & 
Haas) were the first commercial prod- 
ucts of the ethylene bis type. Rohm 
& Haas flew in the face of 60 years 
of tradition when it introduced Di- 
thane as a replacement for Bordeaux 
mixture for the control of late blight 
of potatoes. Bordeaux was the undis- 
puted champ, and at that time it cost 
about % as much as Dithane. Re- 
peated testing and trials eventually 


By Gordon A. Brandes 


Rohm & Haas Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Presented at the meeting of the 
American Phytopathological Society, 
December 30, 1955, Atlanta, Ga. 


proved that Dithane would control 
late blight at least as effectively as 
Bordeaux mixture, do a better job 
on early blight, have no adverse effect 
on potato flavor, dry matter or cook- 
ing quality, be easier to mix and 
apply, and of most interest, con- 
sistently increase yields by up to 50 
bushels or more per acre. Zineb and 
nabam are now recommended in 
every state and province of the 
U: S. and Canada where blight con- 
trol recommendations are made. Over 
80% of the fungicides now used on 
the potato crop in the United States 
are of this type of carbamate. Di- 
thane has found uses on many other 
crops and is gaining a world wide 
reputation. 

Ferbam, one of the earliest di- 
thiocarbamates, was developed com- 
mercially by du Pont under the name 
of Fermate, This material found its 
greatest use on apples for scab, cedar 
rust and certain other diseases. It was 
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the first “replacement” for sulfur and 


Bordeaux on apples. Its remarkable 
effectiveness for cedar apple rust is 
credited with the saving of millions 
of red cedar trees throughout the 
country. The cedar tree is the alter- 
nate host for the apple rust and prior 
to the development of Fermate there 


was no satisfactory chemical control 


known. The only control recom- 
mended was the destruction of the 
cedar trees within a one to three mile 
radius of an apple orchard. 


Newer Organic Fungicides 

HERE are several other new 

organic fungicides that have 
come into more specialized use in the 
past few years. Most fungicides are 
applied as protectants before the 
fungus infection takes place. The 
phenyl mercury fungicides sold under 
the trade names of Puratized and 
TAG 331 and others have found an 
important place as post-infection erad- 
icants for apple scab. They permit 
the grower more leeway with his 
timing in case weather and field con- 
ditions interfere with his regular pro- 
tective spray applications. Crag 341, 
the glyodin fungicide of Carbide and 
Carbon, is an excellent low cost pro- 
tectant for apple scab and cherry 
leaf spot. Crag is frequently com- 
bined with a phenyl mercury to give 
hoth eradicative and protective action 
on apple scab. Captan, discovered by 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and Rutgers University, and devel- 
oped commercially by the California 
Spray Chemical Corp. and the Stauf: 
fer Chemical Co., has proved to be 
a very effective and safe fungicide for 
apple scab, peach brown rot, and cer- 
tain other fruit diseases. It is also a 
good seed protectant. Captan has 
been outstanding in producing ex- 
tremely high quality finish on most 
apple varieties. The higher quality 
fruit and consequently higher prices 
received by growers following the use 
of this fungicide has resulted in its 
wide scale adoption by the apple 
grower. 


Karathane is one of the newest 
organic fungicides to come into gen- 
eral usage. It is rated as the first ad- 
vance over sulfur yet to be discovered 
for the control of powdery mildew. 
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Karathane per unit of active ingredi- 
ent is 20 times as effective for mildew 
control as sulfur and has a consider- 
able margin of safety on many fruit, 
vegetable and floral plants. Kara- 
thane will also control certain species 


_of spider mites. 


Several organic seed treatments 


‘such as Arasan, Spergon, Phygon, 


Captan, Dow 9B, and the phenyl 
mercuries are effective over a broader 
range of seed and soil borne patho- 


gens, and are generally safer on a 


wider variety of crop seeds than the 
inorganics formerly used. Many of 
the new seed protectants can be 
safely applied well in advance of the 
planting season without damage to 
the seed or without the loss of their 
effectiveness in storage. These ad- 
vantages along with the improve- 
ments in automatic seed treating ma- 
chines have brought about the rou- 
tine application of seed protectants 
to over 90% of the seed corn, 10% 
of the cotton seed, and to an ever 
increasing proportion of field seeds 
and vegetable seeds throughout the 
United States. The farmer and home 
gardener can now purchase many of 
his common seeds accurately pre- 
treated with a dependable seed pro- 
tectant and thus minimize one of the 
most common fungus losses. Dr. C. S. 
Reddy of Iowa State College has 
determined that an investment of 1/2 
cents per acre in seed treatment for 
corn has resulted in a net average 
gain of over 3 bushels per acre in his 
tests over a period of 16 years. This 
use of fungicides has resulted in a 
net gain of over 30 million bushels 
of corn per year in the state of Iowa. 
An investment of approximately 
$100,000 in fungicides has returned 
over 40 million dollars to the farmers 
of that state. 


It is not the purpose of this re- 
port to make a complete review of 
the history of agricultural fungicides. 
I have touched only upon a few ex- 
amples of some of the more important 
achievements, None’ of the fungicides 
in use today has been developed 
through the single-handed efforts of 
either industry or the public research 
agencies. Each has been dependent on 
the other. It is my primary purpose 
to discuss industry's contributions in 
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meeting our fungicide requirements. 
We must recognize at the outset that 
both industry and the public agencies 
each have particular, as well as cer- 
tain joint responsibilities in this re- 
gard. Aside from producing and dis- 
tributing fungicides, industry has as- 
sumed the main responsibility for the 


exploratory work on new fungicides. — 


Industry’s Role in Research 
LL of the organic fungicides 
mentioned above have one 
characteristic in common. Every one 
of them was first synthesized in the 
research laboratory of a private in- 
dustrial chemical company. None of 
them was discovered purely by acci- 
dent. They were the result of a syste- 
matic exploratory program planned 
to find biologically active compounds. 
Industry must do this synthesis work, 
because it has the chemical experi- 
ence, facilities and personnel re- 
quired. No other agency—college or 
governmental—can execute this as- 
pect of the fungicide program as well 
and at a reasonable cost. Furthermore, 
if-a public agency discovers a new 
compound, it is likely that it would 
never be developed under an open 
public patent because of the high 
costs involved. Our private patent 
laws must be maintained and re 
spected, otherwise industry cannot 
risk the investment in research, de- 
velopments, plant equipment and pro- 
motion required for a commercially 
successful fungicide. 

The initial biological testing of 
fungicides is usually carried out in 
the company’s own laboratories or in 
some cases under a research grant 
with a state experiment station or a 
private research instiution. The com- 
pounds are tested against representa- 
tive fungi, bacteria, insects, mites, 
and weeds to “screen” out their po- 
tential usefulness, In addition to the 
general preliminary screening, many 
companies sponsor special screening 
projects on particular host or patho- 
gen problems and in such fields as 
soil fungicides, systemics, and seed 
treatments. The screening tests are 
followed by field tests on representa- 
tive crops at the company’s own re- 
search farm or their field research 
stations in different parts of the coun- 
try. 
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The promising fungicides must 
next be tested under a wider variety 
of climatic conditions and on a 
broader range of crops and diseases. 
This is often referred to as the de- 
velopmental phase and is carried out 
with the close cooperation of the ex- 
periment stations. The manufacturer 
may already have spent two, three, 
or more years, and 50 to 100 thou- 
sand dollars bringing a new compound 
along to this stage. Actually he still 
does not know too much about its 
commercial possibilities. If, however, 
the initial testing has been carefully 
conducted in well designed experi- 
ments with suitable checks and stand- 
ards, we may presume that the re- 
sults will be reproducible under simi- 
lar or even different conditions else- 
where. Only by critical tests in a 
given locality, however, can we really 
evaluate the worth of a new fungi- 
cide on a particular disease or meas- 
ure its host response. If a compound 
has been effective against one patho- 
gen, it is a fairly safe assumption that 
it will have some activity against 
others and should be tried. In many 
cases a compound may demonstrate 
a remarkable specificity for a certain 
type of pathogen which was com- 
pletely overlooked in the preliminary 
testing. A case in point is the dis- 
covery several years after its intro- 
duction that Karathane was a better 
control for powdery mildew than it 
was for apple scab or potato blight. 


Most research workers in experi- 


ment stations at one time or another 
have had a bright young man stop in 
and announce, “We have a promising 
fungicide in the laboratory, doctor.” 
Your first reaction may be, “Go away, 
I have too many promising fungicides 
to test now.” 


Some experiment station admin- 
istrators or plant pathology depart- 
ment heads have said their institutions 
have become nothing but a testing 
ground for industry, and this work 
cannot be carried on without addi- 
tional financial support. Industrial re- 
search directors are reluctant to estab- 


lish a grant-in-aid for every last test 


to be conducted with a new or an 
established fungicide. Both sides ob- 
viously have a problem. Industry 
must have the intensive as well as the 


extensive field testing conducted be- 


fore it can offer a new product for 


sale. The extension worker must 
know what the product will do in his 
area before he can recommend it to 
growers. 


I believe there are a lot of man 
hours wasted every year on the busi- 
ness end of a spray gun by profes- 
sional plant pathologists in the rou- 
tine and repetitious testing of fungi- 
cides. Likewise, there are thousands 
of dollars worth of samples wasted 
in poorly designed, improperly con- 
trolled, and inadequately applied 
fungicide trials. There is always the 
outside chance that the unexpected 
may show up in a so-called “screw- 
ball” experiment. Such departures 
from the norm should by no means 
be discouraged. However, neither in- 
dustry nor the experiment stations 
can afford the high cost of fungicide 
experiments that are not calculated to 
produce meaningful results. Neither 
a moratorium on new fungicides nor 
an increase in grant-in-aid funds 
offers any real or desirable solution 
to this problem. I think it would be 
helpful to explore the possibilities 
suggested by some that a staff tech- 
nician level be established at more of 
the experiment stations to carry out 
the routine procedures of fungicide 
application and data collecting. This 
would be done under the direction 
of a professional staff member but 
would free him for more creative and 
fundamental pursuits. We can prob- 
ably do a better job of conducting and 
coordinating our field tests on an 
area or a regional basis. I have always 
been amazed how frequently the 
effectiveness or acceptability of a 
particular fungicide has been altered 
at a state boundary. I don’t believe 
the fungicide, the pathogen, nor the 
crop has the slightest idea where the 
state boundary is located, nor does 
it care. j 


The technical development man 
employed by industry serves a very 
important function in coordinating 
the work among the various states. 
He travels from one experiment sta- 
tion to another and to the various 
growing areas in all parts of the 
country, observing and discussing re- 
sults of fungicide trials. He can see 
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at first hand how his product is per- 
forming and is in the best position 
to make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for further trials on dosage, 
timing, compatibility, varieties, and 
even other crops and diseases. Once 
the promise of a new compound is 
recognized, the development man will 
accelerate the testing program by 
initiating a series of semi-commercial 
or commercial trials with growers. 
These tests are usually carefully 
supervised and are often carried out 
in cooperation with the local experi 
ment station or extension pathologist. 
They add tremendously to our over- 
all knowledge on a new compound. 
This cooperative effort can go a long 
way in distributing the load between 
industry and the experiment station 
in the final evaluation of a new fungi 
cide. Dithane was tested as a soil treat- 
ment for cotton seedling diseases on 
about 13,000 acres of commercial cot- 
ton in California and Arizona in 
1955, and carbamates were used com- 
mercially for wheat rust control in 
North Dakota the same year largely 
by such an effort. 


lee safeguarding the food 
supply have been in existence in 
the United States for over half a 
century. There are no new concepts 
of basic law in the latest amendment 
Public Law 406 or the so-called 
“Miller Bill” passed in 1954. The 
Miller Bill prescribes a less cumber- 
some procedure for the establishment 
of pesticide tolerances on food crops 


_and provides a means for appealing 


decisions before a court or other 
referee as promptly as possible. The 
passage of this amendment was 
strongly endorsed by both industry 
and the public agricultural research 
agencies. The grower, the manufac- 
turer and the public agency needed 
to have their position and responsi- 
bilities clearly defined. We are confi 
dent that this will be worked out to 
the best interests of all concerned. 


Most fungicides are sold in inter- 
state commerce and are, therefore, 
subject to the federal laws governing 
economic poisons and the Food and 
Drug laws covering raw agricultural 
commodities. Before a product can be 
sold interstate the label must be 
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registered with the U. S. D. A. and 
the performance claims substantiated 
with reliable data accumulated in 
carefully conducted tests. When the 
accepted uses of the product result 
in no residue on a food crop at harv- 
est time, or if the accepted use. ig:on 
a non-food crop, obviously no toler- 
ance is needed. If a residue is likely 
to result from the accepted uses of 
this product on food crops, then the 
manufacturer must petition the Food 
and Drug Administration for a safe 
residue tolerance as provided in the 
“Miller Bill.” The usefuiness of such 
a product is certified by the Secie- 
tary of Agriculture to the ™ od and 
Drug Administration, who in turn 
carefully review the detailed toxi- 
cological data on the product aad the 
residue data resulting for the uses 
claimed, From the assembled facts the 
Food and Drug Administration will 
then establish a safe tolerance level 
for this pesticide and the U. 5. D. A. 
will accept and register labeis with 
claims for uses that are not likely to 
result in residues in excess of the 
established tolerance. 


The manufacturer, because of 
his legal obligations as the seller and 
for moral reasons, must assure him- 
self that his product is not unduly 
hazardous to use, or its use will not 
result in any harmful residues to the 
consumer of treated crops. Before a 
new fungicide goes very far even as 
an experimental compound, some pre- 
liminary evaluation of its mammalian 
toxicity must be made. This is neces- 
sary to protect investigators as well 
as personnel engaged in manufacture 
and formulation. If the material shows 
promise for commercial development, 
it then becomes necessary to obtain 
the complete toxicological evaluation 
of the material, including its chronic 
toxicity, vapor hazard, skin irrita- 
tion, etc. The cost of this work is 
underwritten completely by the manu- 
facturer, but the work usually is con- 
ducted in outside independent lab- 
oratories set up primarily for investi- 
gations of this kind. 


It is necessary for the manufac- 
turer to develop accurate and specific 
analytical methods for a new com- 
pound, so the level of residues re- 


food crops can 
be measured and so the product may 
be assayed during production and by 
pesticide regulatory officials. The in- 
dustrial laboratory again is the logical 
place for this chemical work to be 


done because of its chemical “know- 


how” agd fargiliarity with the 
product. © 


The initial residue determina 


@itions on food crops are made in the 


laboratories of the manufacturer or 
through a special grant arrangement 
with certain local experiment stations. 
With, the new emphasis on pesticide 
residing inefiGod crops, this question 
becomes increasing, important. It 
has been estimated by one industry 
official that the new Miller legisla- 
tion will add an extra 50 to 100 
thousand dollars expense to the cost 
of developing a commercial pesticide. 


_ We believe it will be important that 


ad 


~ the state experiment stations now give 


more attention to the residue picture 
on the crops grown in their local area 
under their particular local climatic 
conditions. In many cases this will 
necessitate the establishment of resi- 
due analytical laboratories at the 
local experiment station level, and the 
establishment of special experiments 
so designed to yield complete residue 
information as affected by dosage, 
timing, and combinations with other 
spray materials. Biological data from 
a particular test is no longer con: 
sidered a complete and adequate 
report, Residues remaining under 
varied conditions of use must also be 
determined. 

We will certainly have to en- 
courage cooperative efforts between 
states in accumulating pesticide resi- 


due data. It is understandable that a .. 


different residue. picture may result 
with the same fungicide on the same 
variety of apples in the arid Yakima 
Valley as compared to the humid 
Shenandoah. But I doubt if there will 
be much difference between Yakima, 
Washington and Hood River, Oregon 
or between Winchester, Virginia and 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania. 

One thing is obvious. Forty-eight 
separate states cannot afford to col- 
lect the performance data and the 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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NEMAGON 


(1, 2. dibromo-3-ch loropropane) 


Cotton treated with Nemagon soil fumi- 
gant, right, clearly shows better plant 
and boll development due to nematode- 
free roots. Photo was taken near Bakers- 


By Dr. C. C. Compton and Dr. S. H. Benedict 


Sheli Chemical Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


HILE nematologists have been 

uncovering more and more 

crop destruction that is di- 
rectly attributable to nematodes; farm- 
ers, state and federal research work- 
ers, and the agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry have been intensifying their 
search for more efficient, economical 
and easier ways to control the micro- 
scopic worms. 

Many methods of nematode con- 
trol have been tried in recent years. 
Among them have been nematode- 
resistant crops, early harvests, crop 
rotation, trap crops (crotalaria spec- 
abilis, for example), nematode-des- 
troying fungi, biological control, burn- 
ing-off infested areas — only heaven 
and the nematode knows what hasn't 
been tried. But we still have nema- 
todes, and the only effective control 
to date is based on soil fumigation. 

Since 1945, a soil fumigant, mar- 
keted under the registered trademark 
D-D, has been used almost exclusively 
on citrus and pineapples; D-D, ethy- 
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lene dibromide and chloropicrin have 
been used effectively as pre-plant 
treatments on tobacco, tomatoes, sugar 
beets, celery, carrots and other crops. 
While these chemicals have been per- 


forming with dramatic success, the 


search for an even better nematocide 
has gone ahead. 

One of the most promising fumi- 
gants to come out of this search bears 
the trademark “Nemagon,” and is a 
product of Shell Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Where it has been applied, it 
has often shown startling success and 
naturally it has aroused a good deal 
of interest. The purpose of this re- 
port is to bring Nemagon’s perform- 
ance record up-to-date so there will 
be a better understanding of its capa- 
bilities and its limitations. 


Advantages of Nemagon 
HY has Nemagon excited so 
much interest? Largely it is 
due to the many advantages it has 
shown over previous nematocides. 


field, California, in 1956. 


(1) It has been applied to certain 
established plants without harm. (2) 
It has been successfully prepared in 
granular formulations and can be com- 
bined with fertilizers. (3). It is eco- 
nomical. Its price per acre of appli- 
cation compares favorably with other 
fumigants. (4) There is no off-flavor 
problem connected with its use. (5) 
For the formulator it is worth noting 
that Nemagon is an easy chemical to 
formulate. (6) For the consumer it 
offers an easy-to-use nematocide that 
can be applied to such diverse plants 
as cotton, cantaloupes and home 
lawns. (7) Because of Nemagon’s low 
vapor pressure, plus its high density, 
there is little tendency for the vapors 
to be lost to air from the soil surface. 
(8) Nemagon is effective. Applied 
either as granules or a liquid, it has 
given a high degree of nematode con- 
trol, and available data indicate it is 
effective on a wide variety of nema- 
tode species. 


Limitations of Nemagon 
HE development of Nemagon 
represents a major advance in the 
field of nematode control, but the 
chemical does have to be used with an 
understanding of certain restrictions. 
Specifically it has been found that 
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a soil fumigant 
>rmrmrrp 


California grapes suffering from decline 
were treated with Nemagon in 1955. 
Although final results have not been 
revealed, it is clear that the fumigant 


did not harm the living plant. 


tobacco, onions, garlic, and a limited 
number of other crops are sensitive 
to Nemagon. For example, results on 
several test plots rule it out as a pre- 
plant treatment for tobacco. 

As far as its mammalian toxicity 
is concerned, Nemagon ranks with 
other nematocides. The liquid or 
vapors can be harmful if proper pre- 
cautions are not observed, however, 
when used according to label instruc: 
tions, it offers no unusual hazard. 


How is Nemagon Applied? 

S a liquid, Nemagon is injected 

into the soil with the same type 
vf equipment used to apply other 
iquid soil fumigants. For row treat- 
ment, dosages range from 0.5 gallons 
per acre to 2.5 gallons per acre. For 
broadcast treatments, dosages range 
from 1.25 gallons per acre to 10 gal- 
lons per acre of technical material. 

For application to such living 
crops as citrus, peaches, grapes, straw- 
berries, lawns, and certain ornamental 
plants, it is applied at dosages rang- 
ing from 2% gallons to 10 gallons 
per acre, depending on plant toler- 
ance. When applied to established 
trees, it is injected into the soil to a 
depth of 6-12”. 

One of its more promising uses 
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has been demonstrated in Florida 
where the nematode problem on home 
lawns is acute. An emulsion of the 
fumigant has been applied success- 
fully to established lawns and at a 
cost homeowners can afford. Follow- 
ing treatment, the chemical was 
drenched in with a heavy application 
of water. In a few weeks time the 
lawn had regained its vigor. 


Nemagon Applied to Living Plants 
T is still too early to determine 
the full use to which Nemagon 

can be applied to established crops. 
Tests in 1954 and 1955 on a number 
of tree and vine crops showed ap- 
parent nematode control with little or 
no phytotoxicity. Evidence of the pro- 
mise it holds for living plants has been 
reported by Dr. Roy Hansberry, man- 
ager of Modesto Agricultural Labora- 
tories, Shell Development Company, 
as follows: ““Nematode-infested peach 
trees were planted into soil treated 
with Nemagon soil fumigation just 
before planting along with untreated 
controls, At the end of the first year, 
the untreated trees had attained a 
height of about three feet and showed 
typical nematode injury. The Nema- 
gon-treated trees, however, had reach- 
ed a height of five feet and were 


generally more vigorous than the un- 
treated trees. This indicates that post- 
planting treatment of nematode-in- 
fested trees may hold promise. Obser- 
vations of other post-planting treat- 
ments now in progress will show us 
how far we can expect to go with 
Nemagon applied to living trees.” 


Granules Containing Nemagon 

HE application of granules con- 
af taining Nemagon has a broad 
appeal to formulators, experiment sta- 
tion workers, nematologists, and com- 
mercial growers because of their ease 
of formulation and application. Gran- 
ular formulations will be particularly 
in demand for pre-plant use on home 
lawns and gardens as well as for gen- 
eral farm applications. 

Nemagon soil fumigant has been 
applied to “Attaclay” and vermiculite 
granules and certain fertilizer mix- 
tures. With suitable equipment there 
appears to be no problem of formula- 
tion within the holding capacity of 
the carrier. Certain precautions, how- 
ever, appear to be in order when it 
comes to packaging to assure stability. 

Although it is possible to apply 
Nemagon fertilizer mixtures (100-200 
lb./acre) with regular fertilizer equip- 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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GRONOMISTS from 13 Corn 
Ax agricultural colleges, rep- 

‘® sentatives of the fertilizer in- 
dustry and manufacturers of fertilizer 
application equipment discussed mut- 
ual problems at the eighth annual 
joint conference of the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee in Chi- 
cago Feb. 16 and 17. Registration 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel was 
close to the 600 mark. 

Keynoting the varied program 
was the declaration by Russell Cole- 
man, executive vice president of the 
National Plant Food Institute that 
“Fertilizer is the farmer’s best buy.” 
Other highlights included discussions 
on fertilizer-insecticide mixtures, re- 
ports on recent research projects at 
four state experiment stations, an ac- 
count of the application of electronics 
to a farmer’s business, a review on 
how farm people accept new ideas, 
and a session on fertilizer mechaniza- 
tion. 

Dr, J. W. Apple, entomologist, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, reported that 
more than 200,000 tons of fertilizer- 
insecticide mixtures were used on 
American farms last year. “Midwest 
farmers,’ he said, used the mixture 
on about 1,000,000 acres of corn land 
to help control rootworms, wireworms 
and other pests. 


Reviewing 1955 Wisconsin tests, 
Dr. Apple said insecticides added to 
starter fertilizers to control rootworm 
infestations increased yields as much 
as 39 bushels per acre, while lodging 
was reduced about 90 percent. Hepta- 
chlor, aldrin and chlordane in varying 
umounts were used in such fertilizers 
as 5-20-20 and 4-16-16, to provide 
concentrations of 14 to 1 lb. per acre. 
He referred to Iowa tests indicating 
that aldrin and chlordane in starter 
fertilizer reduced rootworms 87 pet- 
cent and increased yields 28 percent. 

Next to rootworms, control of 
wireworms is a most important prob- 
lem on middle west farms, reported 
Dr. Apple. In addition to corn, wire- 
worms attack small grains, potatoes, 
lima beans and other crops. He told 
of Wisconsin tests, using 2 lbs. aldrin 
per acre in fertilizer to combat wire- 
worms on lima beans. Plant survival 
was increased by 145 percent. Half 
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Midwest Soil 


apound of aldrin increased survival 
by 114 percent and similar results 
were obtained with heptachlor. 

Fertilizers, whether spread broad- 
cast or used as a starter, Dr. Apple 
declared, can provide an excellent 
carrier for insecticides, and the ulti- 
mate use of insecticides in fertilizer 
is governed only by the total sale of 
all fertilizer. Future research, he add- 
ed, may provide a means for control- 
ling nematodes. 

Victor C. Smith, field engineer, 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, ex- 
pressed disappointment in that some 
fertilizer manufacturers are not show- 
ing the interest in production of in- 
secticide-fertilizer mixtures that this 
development warrants. He quoted 
statements by different industry men 
who explained that they are not en- 
tering this field because of uncertainty 
that the practice is here to stay. 

Mr. Smith cited USDA figures 
showing the constantly growing use of 
the F-P mixtures, and said that in all 
probability this usage will continue to 
expand and that the industry will be 


called on to meet this demand. He ~ 


emphasized that it would be much to 
the manufacturer’s advantage to in- 
stall production equipment now, and 
when new pesticides enter the market 
they will be fully prepared to handle 
the demand for F-P combinations. 

In his report on “Improved 
Methods of Insecticide Application to 
Fertilizer” Mr. Smith used flow charts 
and diagrams to descrite new methods 
and equipment for adding insecticides 
to fertilizer. Continuing his appeal 
for more interest on the part of manu- 
facturers, Mr. Smith declared that the 


increasing demand for fertilizer-in- ' 


secticide mixtures by the farmers “is 
not just happenstance.” Farmers are 
learning, he said, (1) that soil insecti- 
cides applied with fertilizer are pro- 


Improvement 


viding almost perfect control of soil 
insects; (2) use of the mixtures saves 
time before spring planting when 
every hour is critical; (3) an estimat- 
ed $1.40 per acre is saved by applying 
the combination in one operation; 
and (4) this one application opera- 
tion helps farmers who wish to take 
advantage of winter soil conditions 
by working the soil a minimum num- 
ber of times. 

Spectacular results from use of 
fertilizer on one of the world-famous 
“Morrow Plots” at the Univ. of Illi-- 
nois were described hy Dr. L. T. 
Kurtz, professor of soil fertility. 
These plots have been cropped con- 
tinuously to corn for some 60 years, 
each plot being subjected to varying 
management practices. One plot had 
received fertilizer or the return of 
crop residues to the soil from the be- 
ginning of the project over half a 
century ago. 

Last season, however, a heavy 
fertilizer treatment was made in a 
strip across this almost sterile plot. 
Corn yield, Dr. Kurtz said, was 
boosted 50 bushels per acre and al- 
most equalled yields on the best plots 
in the Morrow area that had been 
farmed under good management 
methods over the years. 

Discussing other research by Illi- 
nois agronomists, Dr. Kurtz expressed 
the view that there is little difference 
in crop results between fall and spring 
application of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Various forms of nitrogen appear to 
be almost equally effective when ap- 
plied to wheat, but under some 
weather conditions the difference in 
form will be a factor. No differences 
were found in effects of nitrogen in 
various forms on corn, but there was 
an appreciable difference between fall 
and winter application. Analysis of 
trace elements in crop samples of 
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‘Committee...Feb. 16-17 


features discussions on F-P mixtures; 
state research results; mechanization 


By H. H. Slawson 
Chicago Correspondent 


corn and soybean plants on a wide 
variety of soils indicate that no short- 
ages of these elements are yet appar- 
ent in Illinois, although in some loca- 
tions soybean plants appear to be 
low in either manganese or boron. 

Burley tobacco yields were boost- 
ed by 760 Ibs. per acre and crop value 
increased to $410 per acre in Ken 
tucky tests when nitrogen was added 
to a basic potash application, and bar- 
ley and vetch were grown as a winter 
cover crop on soils high in phosphates, 
Dr. Wm. A. Seay, Univ. of Kentucky 
agronomist, reported. He discussed 
also results on varied uses of fertilizer 
on tobacco crops. For high yields and 
high quality, burley tobacco needs a 
much larger supply of nutrients from 
the soil than does corn, he said. At- 
tention should be given also to ferti- 
lization for a quality product, he sug- 
gested. 

Adequate fertilization for corn 
in Nebraska means supplying enough 
nitrogen fertilizer, declared Dr. Har- 
old F. Rhoades, Univ. of Nebraska 
agronomist, in reporting on recent re- 
search in the Cornhusker state. In 
some cases, phosphate is needed in ad- 
dition to nitrogen, and in a few in- 
stances a complete mixture of nitro- 
gen, phosphate and potash is required. 

In Nebraska’s damaging 1955 
dry season, Dr. Rhoades said, irriga- 
tion gave 60-bushel per acre corn 
yields, while non-irrigated fields aver- 
aged only 9 bushels per acre. 

Fourth of the reports on recent 
state research projects, by Dr. A. C. 
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Caldwell, Univ. of Minnesota. soils 
specialist, dealt with use of radioactive 
phosphorus to determine how much 
of the nutrients in a plant come from 
fertilizer, and how much is supplied 
by the soil. Other tests measure the 
residual or “carry over” amount of 
phosphorus remaining in the soil after 
harvesting a crop. 

Use of the famous Univ. of Illi- 
nois “Illiac’” electronic computer to 
plan a farm business was described by 
Dr. Earl R. Swanson, assistant profes’ 
sor of farm management at the Illinois 
institution. Into the “electronic brain” 
were fed various factors, such as the 
farmer’s starting capital, his addition- 
al borrowed funds, cropping acreage 
and pattern, various levels of fertilizer 
application, etc., and in 20 minutes 
out came the answer, telling the farm- 
er what to do to obtain a given an- 
nual income. 

Most farmers, Dr. Swanson, said, 
lack the detailed information for a 
thorough job of advance programming 
of their operations. The “electronic 
brain,” does, however, aid in fitting 
the individual enterprise and practices 
into the total farm business. Since the 
computer permits consideration of so 
many factors, it allows land grant 
college specialists to make better 
recommendations in guiding farmers 
in their operations. 

In his talk on “The Changing 
Fertilizer Picture and Its Implica- 
tions,” Russell Coleman of the NPFI 
emphasized that “fertilizer is the 
farmer’s best buy,” with figures show- 


ing that while the cost of all farm 
production items has risen 125 per 
cent since 1935, the cost of plant food 
has risen only 13 per cent. Fertilizer 
today has more crop building power, 
he said, . . . the increased concentra- 
tions of plant food used per ton of 
fertilizer being almost 23 percent. 

For the immediate future, he 
suggested that research “know-how” 
must be sold to farmers on the basis 
of dollar returns. “Responsible people 
in government — even in Congress, 
state that research is responsible for 
present agricultural surpluses. How 
ridiculous this sounds, he continued, 
“to those who know that only through 
the application of research can farm- 
ers possibly stay in business. Yet for 
the protection of our agricultural re- 
search program, we must convince 
those who hold the purse strings. Ad- 
mittedly, this requires a sales effort 
by the Land Grant colleges. In many 
states you already have the informa- 
tion to do this sales job.” 

In presenting a review of an 
extensive Iowa study on “How Farm 
People Accept New Ideas,” two Iowa 
State College rural sociologists, Joseph 
M. Bohlen and George M. Beal, ex- 


‘plained that agricultural leaders are 


concerned with narrowing the time 
gap between early and late adoption 
of recommended practices. 

People go through five stages in 
learning about and adopting new ideas 
and improved practices, the study 
brought out. Adoption of hybrid 
seed corn in Iowa took seven years 
but adoption of most other hybrid 
seeds has come more rapidly, two 
social scientists said. Changes involv- 
ing new skills and techniques usually 
require more time, they added. 

As in previous years, state agro- 
nomists offered “suggested minimum 
fertilizer grade needs of the middle 
west” for the year beginning July 1, 
1956. This annual report has always 
been of great help to manufacturers 
in planning their production and sales 
programs in the areas they serve in 
the various midwest states. 

The final session, devoted to fer- 
tilizer mechanization, was a new fea- 
ture of these joint conferences, whose 

(Continued on Page 102D) 
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Best of the crop 
Since 1917 


PHOTO COURTESY WESTERN GROWERS ASSN. 


TRO N A’ POTASH for Agriculture 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 


on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For PRODUCERS OF— 

it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched-off foreign sources, shipped the first train- BORAX BROMINE 
load to the east coast. For the next twenty years Trona was the POTASH CHLORATES 
only domestic source of Potash and today, in spite of AMERICAN SODA ASH PERCHLORATES 
POTASH AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION’S broad diversifi- 
cation program, is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high cpus decor MANGANESE 
grade Muriate and Sulphate of Potash for Agriculture. LITHIUM DIOXIDE 

Ae 3 MURIATS of HOTASM, ect wrodes 229% KCL, | neg doversified Eine of 

\ SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% specialized agricultural and 


iD ve i K2SO, (51%. K2O minimum). 


i TRONA 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Plants « Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
San Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division » 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


refrigerant chemicals 
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Top Dressing Wheat 


By Howard R. Lathrope 


H. R. Lathrope pouring 
Uran 32, which offers no 
odor problem, and in- 
volves no nitrogen loss. 


Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ITROGEN solutions 
shown a tremendous increase 
in popularity and a wide 

growth in use since they came onto 
the midwest market about five years 
ago. They are safe and easy to handle, 
and they are effective and low in 
price. They can be tailor made to suit 
a particular crop, and by virtue of 
their form lend themselves to speedy 
and easy application. 

Because they supply nitrogen in 
a form which is made rapidly and 
directly available to a growing crop, 
they offer the quick, visual proof of 
effectiveness which stimulates re- 
sales. Many of the more successful 


have 
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distributors who have taken up the 
sale of these new products over the 
past few years have familiarized 
themselves with crop responses to ni- 
trogen in this readily available form, 
and they have developed into excel- 
lent salesmen of these new type ni 
trogen fertilizers. It is now possible 
for a farmer to apply or to have ni- 
trogen applied to his land for as lit- 
tle as 12 cents or less per pound of 
actual nitrogen. Nitrogen solutions 
are equally as effective as solid 
nitrogen, and often more so. In fact, 
when solutions are correctly applied, 
and comparisons are later made with 
plots that have had nitrogen in the 


conventional solid form, it is impos- 
sible to detect any 
response. 


difference in 


Ease of application, as well as 
rapidity of response, has been an im- 
portant sales stimulant. Many farm- 
ers have applied 150 lbs. of actual 
nitrogen per acre to 250 acres pel 
day, with nothing to lift except the 
end of a two inch hose when filling 
the applicator tank. More than 100 
acres of wheat were top dressed per 
hour on the Chas Schenk farm, Vin- 
cennes, Indiana four years ago using 
aerial application. Fourteen old Will- 
ard Deno of Fowler, Indiana top 
dressed 100 acres of wheat in an 
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afternoon, and Bernard Wagner of 
Chandler, Indiana, prior to plowing, 
applied 150 lbs of actual nitrogen 
to corn stalks on 50 acres of land 
after five-O-clock in an afternoon. 

Five years ago, when nitrogen 
solutions were first introduced in the 
mid-west, satisfactory applicators had 
not yet been developed to apply the 
material. Stainless steel and alumi- 
num were difficult to obtain, and 
much trouble was encountered with 
corrosion problems. Today, there are 
more than a dozen different types of 
applicators on the market which can 
apply nitrogen solutions without cor- 
rosion or other difficulty. 


Nitrogen solutions are of two 
forms: the “no pressure” solutions 
and the “low pressure” solutions. The 
“no pressure” solution, which Nitro- 
gen Division markets under the name 
“Uran 32,” is a combination of ni- 
trate and urea nitrogen, which makes 
the solution quick acting as well as 
long lasting. This solution is odor- 
less, and since it contains no ammon- 
ia, there is no loss of nitrogen when 
it is exposed to the air or sprayed on 
the surface of the soil. This character- 
istic makes this material ideal for ap- 
plication as a top dressing for small 
grains, for pasture, and for spraying 
on corn or wheat stubble prior to 
plowing under to get quick de- 
composition of residues. 

Farmers who plow down resi- 
dues that have been sprayed with 
“Uran 32” do not plow up the resi- 
dues the next season. With 32 to 40 
foot spray booms on applicators or on 
airplanes, “Uran 32” can be applied 
as a top dressing for small grains or 
pastures at a very rapid rate. 

The “low pressure’ solutions, 
which our company markets under 
the “Nitrana” trademark, have a 
pressure of from 1 to 48 pounds, and 
vary from 37 percent to 49 percent 
nitrogen. These solutions are combin- 
ations of nitrate nitrogen and anhy- 
drous ammonia. Because of their low 
pressure, these solutions are most ef- 
fective when injected beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. Many farmers have 
devised equipment to apply these low 
pressure solutions by gravity feed 
from a tractor mounted tank, and or- 
dinary garden hose running back to 
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the soil as it is turned. Commercial 
equipment is available in any one of 
a dozen different type applicators for 


injecting these solutions four to six 
inches beneath the surface of the 


soil. 


Because of their low pressure, 
farmers do not experience difficulty 
with these solutions escaping from the 
soil, if they are applied when soil is 
very dry or when slightly moist. 
Packing wheels and skilled operators 
are not necessary. Nitrogen solutions 
have taken the back aches out of part 
of the farmer’s job. Pumps, motors 
and brains have replaced muscle and 
brawn to the complete satisfaction of 
many thousands of farmers from 
New York to Wyoming. 

Nitrogen solution storage tanks 
are to be found in about every county 
in the corn belt, and solutions are 
now “riding the range” in Colorado, 
Wyoming and the Dakotas. One test 
plot, consisting of more than 1,000 
acres of native grasses received an ap- 
plication in Western Nebraska early 
last spring using a 40 foot boom for 
the application of “Uran 32”. Yields 
were increased, carrying capacity im- 
proved, and a very profitable increase 
in the protein content of the grasses 
was observed. Because “Uran 32” is 
compatible with 2,4-D, aldrin, and 
many other insecticides, two or three 
jobs can be done in one application, 
with increased efficiency. 

Perhaps the largest use of the 


- low pressure solutions is for preplant 


or side dressing corn. Plots on the 
Herb Roadruck farm at Brookston, 
Indiana, which were treated with 
‘“Nitrana” applied in the fall, showed 
yields of corn totaling 185 bu. when 
288-144-144 was applied and plowed 
down. 


Besides improvement in the ap- 
plication equipment, there has been 
a great improvement in storage tank 
location, so that in the spring of 1956 
farmers will have adequate supplies 
of nitrogen solutions close by for 
every farm in the midwest. Chains of 
nitrogen stations are to be found in 
many sections of the nation, Of 
course, following these nitrogen solu- 
tion chains, will come the suppliers 
of phosphorus and potash, because ni- 
trogen helps to increase yields, mak- 


ing it essential that crop nutrients be 
replaced. 

Since the days of Squanto in 
1620, when he served as the first ag- 
ronomist, planting a fish under every 
hill of corn, men have been dissatis- 
fied with their corn yields. There are 
still many thousands of farmers who 
do not apply enough nitrogen in any 
form to prevent their corn and wheat 
crops from firing and showing visi- 
ble symptoms of nitrogen starvation. 


. More than 50 percent of all midwest- 


ern farms will show “firing” or lack 
of nitrogen at tasselling time. When 
corn fires, yields are held down. It 
is like closing a factory at 2:30 in 
the afternoon for lack of materials. 
In the future we may have few- 
er acres of corn, but most assuredly 
we will have more profit per acre and 
with less work when nitrogen solu- 
tions are used as a source of nitrogen. 
Some corn and wheat acres will like- 
ly be growing grass, and since we are 
a meat eating nation there will al- 
ways be a great need for nitrogen be- 
cause pastures will be hungry for ni- 
trogen. 
Nitrogen solutions offer the 
most efficient way to feed soil mi- 
crobes, to take advantage of their im- 
portant function in improving soil 
tilth. Most beneficial soil microbes 
prefer the ammonia forms of nitro- 
gen such as are found to a large de- 
gree in nitrogen solutions. Soils low 
in nitrogen and organic matter are 
low in soil life. Soil life is necessary, 
otherwise we would be smothered 
with crop residues. Feeding the soil 
microbes may open up a whole new 
concept in our soils and fertility pro- 
gram, as nitrogen solutions offer the 


best way to apply nitrogen to feed 


these soil bugs. ** 


Fertilizer Permits in Nebraska 

John D. Clayton, chairman of 
the Nebraska Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion legislative committee, reported 
in late January that the Department 
of Agriculture and Inspection is call- 
ing upon pharmacies to determine 
whether each one offering fertilizer 
for sale has a license to sell it. An 
inspection fee not to exceed 10¢ per 
ton, is to be paid for all commercial 
fertilizer sold. 
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D-D Fumigation of Soil for Control of Parasitic Nematodes 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations sub- 
mitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Epidemics 
and Identification Section, Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


C. Goheen, of the Horticultural 
, Crops Research Branch, United 


_ States Agricultural Research Service, 


has furnished a preliminary report on 
beneficial results from soil fumigation 
of strawberries in studies conducted 
from 1953 to 1955 at Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

A clay loam in which strawberry 
nematodes were known to be present 
was selected for the fumigation plots. 
Prior to the experiment strawberry 
plants heavily infected with meadow 
nematodes, Pratylenchus pratensis 
and P. penetrans, and to a less extent 
with the northern root-knot nema- 
tode, Meloidogyne hapla, had grown 
on this soil. A few lance nematodes, 
Hoplolaimus sp., were present. 

The fumigant used was D-D ap- 
plied once at the rate of 30 gallons 
per acre with a hand injector at in- 
tervals of 1 foot each way. It was ap- 
plied on April 24, 1953, after the 
field had been fertilized and fitted. 

Nematode-free and nematode- 
infected Aroma and Blakemore straw- 
berry mother plants were used; the 
nematode-free plants from stocks 
growing in methyl bromide-treated 
soil in a greenhouse, and the nema- 
tode-infected ones from nematode-in- 
fected stocks growing in a nearby 
field. All plants necessary for the ex- 
periment were dug the same day in 
early April and held at 32° F in poly- 
ethylene bags. 
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Nematode - infected mother 
plants of each variety were set in 
plots of fumigated and of non-fumi- 
gated soil. Nematode-free plants of 
each variety were set in plots of fumi- 
gated soil. The plots were 7 by 16 
feet with 4 mother plants spaced in 
the center of each so that a bed of 
plants 12 feet long by approximate- 
ly 2 feet wide was formed for yield 
tests. The plots were arranged in ran- 
domized blocks and replicated 5 times. 
The mother plants were set on June 
2, or 39 days after fumigation, to al- 
low ample time for the fumigant to 
escape. 


The plants in the plots were rat- 
ed for growth, yield, and nematode 
population. Growth was rated at in- 
tervals during the first year. Yield 
data were obtained in 1954 and 1955. 
Nematode populations of the plant 
roots were determined several times 
during the course of the study. 


All mother plants survived. In 
some plots, the plants appeared slight- 
ly better than in others during the 
first year, but no consistent growth 
differences resulted from treatment. 
Likewise, at the end of the 1954 
fruiting season no great growth dif- 
ferences were apparent. At the end 
of the 1955 fruiting season, however, 
the plants in the fumigated plots, 
whether they were from nematode- 
free or nematode-infected mother 
plants, appeared much better than the 
plants in the non-fumigated plots. 

Yield of fruit in the 1954 season 
roughly corresponded to the appear- 
ance of the plants in the plots. No 
significant differences were found. 
However, during the 1955 season 
yields showed marked differences as a 
result of soil fumigation. Blakemore 
yielded more fruit than aroma, but 
the varieties responded similarly to 
soil fumigation. In fumigated soil, ne- 
matode free plants yielded slightly 
more than nematode-infected plants 
and the latter in turn yielded 20 per 
cent more than nematode-infected 
plants in non-fumigated soil (Table 
1). Yield differences between plants 
in fumigated and non-fumigated soil 
were highly significant, but those be- 
tween nematode-free and nematode- 
infected mother plants set in fumi- 
gated soil were not significant. Soil 
fumigation had no effect on berry 
size either year. 

Nematode populations in the 
plant roots did not show any con- 
the first 
year, when in general there were very 
few nematodes. By the end of the 
1954 fruiting season meadow nema- 
todes, however, had become estab- 
lished in the plants in all plots. Plant 
roots in fumigated plots contained 
significantly fewer nematodéss, than 


sistent differences during 


TABLE 1. 


Meadow nematode population and mean yield of fruit of 2 strawberry vari- 
eties in D-D fumigation plots at Beltsville, Maryland, 1953-55 


Yield per plot 


Mother plants Soil treatment (1953) Nematodes per 
Fumigant Rate per gram of roots (1955) 
acre (June 1954) 
Gal. No. Kg. 
Nematode-free D-D 30 350 10.94 
Nematode-infected D-D 30 270 10.31 
Nematode-infected = 1,092 8.57 
LSD; 
5% 690 1.66 
5% 942 2.26 
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those in non-fumigated (Table 1). By 
the end of the 1955 fruiting season, 
approximately equal populations of 
meadow nematodes had built up in 
the plants in fumigated and non-fum- 
igated plots. Root-knot nematode galls 
were found on some of the plants and 
a few lance nematodes were found in 
the soil of some of the plots at the 
end of both fruiting years. 


This experiment demonstrated 


the value of soil fumigation with D-D 
to control parasitic nematodes in 
strawberry plantings on heavy soil 
even where nematode-infected mother 
plants were used. Where nematodes 
build up rapidly, as in sandy soils, the 


value of soil fumigation might be 


much greater and nematode-free 
mother plants might be worth while. 


3,p-chlorophenyl-5Methyl Rhodanine as a Soil Amendment 


C. Tarjan, of the Rhode Island 

. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, writes that the meadow or root 
lesion nematodes, Pratylenchus spp., 
have lately acquired a notoriety that 
promises to equal that of the root- 
knot nematode. The fact that colonies 
of the nematodes establish themselves 
in the cortical tissues of the roots 
makes control of these pathogens with 
chemotherapeutants particularly diffi- 
cult. Recent work indicates that in- 
fected plants may be treated by im- 
mersion in water at 124°F. for 5 min- 
utes. Treated stock should then be 
planted in sites previously treated 
with soil fumigants. 

Various tests have been reported 
indicating the therapeutic efficacy of 
3-p-chlorophenyl-5-methyl rhodanine 
(hereafter referred to as N-244) 
against root-knot nematode infections. 
When a strawberry field, planted a 
few months previously for investiga- 
tion of varietal yield, was discovered 


to be naturally infected mainly with 
meadow nemas, Pratylenchus pene- 
trans, an experiment was instituted 


in July 1954 to test the nematocidal 


effect of the chemical when used as 
a soil amendment, 

N-244 at the rates of 500, 300, 
100 and 0 lbs. per acre was applied 
to rows 20 ft. long in a systematic ar- 
rangement. The experimental area 
consisted of single rows of Catskill 
and Sparkle and two alternating rows 
of Howard 17 variety strawberries. 
The correct amount of chemical in 
powder form was incorporated into 
a small quantity of sand, distributed 
evenly within an area extending 1 ft. 
from the base of the plants on each 
of the rows, and hoed into the soil 
to a depth of 4 to 6 inches. 

No injury to plants was observed 
as a result of treatment. Data ob- 
tained the following season showed 


that treatment with N-244 at rates of 


\Contribution No. 871 of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston. 


TABLE 2. 
The effect of N-244 as a soil amendment on total yield in quarts of straw- 
berries 


Strawberry Varieties” 


Total yield Ay. yield 


Howard 17 Howard 17 per treatment” per picking” 
Treatment Catskill Row B Sparkle Row D 

N-244 at 500 Ibs./acre 27.0 22.0 44.5 18.0 111.5 + 10:0 
N-244 at 300 lbs./acre 32.0 15.0 43.5 22.0 MZ 10.0 
N-244 at 100 lbs./acre 26.5 20.0 Poihea 23.5 97.5 9.0 
Untreated Controls 24.0 14.0 3D 19.5 90.0 8.0 
Variety yield total” 109.5 71.0 148.0 83.0 ; 
Ay. yield per picking 10.0 6.5 1335 7.5 

“Yield per 20 ft, row 

"Yield per 80 ft. row 

TABLE 3. 


The effect of N-244 as a soil amendment on the approximate number of 
plant-parasitic nematodes present in a pint soil sample 


Howard 17- Howard 17- 

Treatment Catskill Row B Sparkle Row D Average 
N-244 at 500 lbs./acre 1700 2600 500 500 1325 
N-244 at 300 Ibs./acre 2900 2300 300 400 1475 
N-244 at 100 Ibs./acre 1900 2000 100 3300 1825 
Untreated Controls 3900 8900 700 1400 3725 
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500 and 300 lbs. per acre resulted in 


a higher yield of marketable berries 


than the lower treatment rates (Table 
2). 

Berries from all treated plots 
were tasted during harvesting and 
judged to be free from “off-flavors”. 

After yield data were obtained, 
soil from three locations within each 
treated row was combined, thorough- 
ly mixed, and placed in a pint sample 
jar. The pH of these soil samples was 


found to be from 5.1 to 6.2 with no 


significant differences between treat- 
ments. Each pint sample of soil was 
processed through various sized sieves 
and the residues were put in the Baer- 
mann funnel for 24 hours. The fol- 
lowing day the liquid contents of each 
funnel were passed through the 
Buechner funnel. Residues retained in 
this method were suspended in water, 
made up to 100 ml. volume with wa- 
ter, and the numbers of plant-para- 
sitic and saprobic nematodes were de- 
termined from aliquots and <alculated 
to represent the approximate total 
numbers present in the samples. Since 
counts of plant-parasitic nematodes 
bore the same relationship between 
treatments as did counts of both the 
saprobic and total nematode popula- 
tions, only these are presented in Ta- 
ble 3. Here it can be seen that the 
average number of plant-parasitic ne- 
matodes was reduced as a result of 
soil treatment. Also worthy of note 


is the lower number of nematodes 


present in the Sparkle variety as com- 
pared to other varieties. 

The most prevalent plant para- 
site present was Pratylenchus pene- 
trans. Other parasitic and suspected 
parasitic nematodes observed were ne- 
mas belonging to the genera Tylen- 
chus, Aphelenchoides, Paratylenchus, 
Psilenchus, Xiphinema, and Rotylen- 
chus. 

The results indicate that treat- 
ment with N-244 can increase yield 
appreciably and reduce the number of 
nematodes in the soil around the 
roots. Although an inspection of Ta- 
ble 2 shows that the difference in 
total yield between the untreated con- 
trols and N-244 at 300 lbs. per acre 
is only-22 quarts, it should be remem- 
bered that this represents the increase 
in yield of only 80 ft. of plant row 
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space. Such an imcrease in yield in any 
extensive commercial planting would 
represent a considerable margin of 
profit over the cost of treatment 


which amounts to about 1% lbs. of 
chemical per 100 feet of row. These 
data are the result of one year's 
tests. 


Livestock Pests of Concern; Potato, Truck Crop Pests Spreading 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is head—Economic Insect Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 
observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


URING the first two months of 
1956 livestock pests were of 
concern in many widely-scattered 


~ areas. In Oklahoma, cattle grub counts 


averaged 25 per animal in Harper 
county, 9 per animal in Canadian and 
Payne Counties and 22 per animal in 
Osage county during January. By the 
middle of February, however, the in- 
festations in some areas of this state 
were rapidly declining, as inspections 
at meat packing establishments in 
Oklahoma City showed an average 
of about 3 grubs per animal. A sur- 
vey in six counties in Arkansas in 
mid-January showed an average of 8 
grubs per animal, and at this time, 
Maryland reported an average of 4 
grubs per infested animal in Mont- 
gomery county, and Kansas had 4 
per animal in Johnson county. Other 
states experiencing some trouble with 
these insects during late January and 
éarly February included Texas, where 
infestations were heavier than normal 
on cattle in Madison county; North 
Carolina, which had some light in- 
festations; Virginia, where infesta- 
tions were light to medium at Blacks- 
burg and medium to heavy on the 
eastern shore; and Utah, which had 
widespread infestations. 


Cattle lice were also a problem 
in some states. The infestations in 
Kane and Iron counties, Utah, were 
serious during late January, and were 
becoming serious in many additional 
counties by early February. In Wa- 
satch county, however, cattle dipped 
or sprayed during the fall of 1955 
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were found to be relatively free of 
lice. Infestations in Arkansas were 
generally light, but some heavy in- 
festations were noted. Herds in west- 
ern Cass county, North Dakota, were 
found to be 33 percent infested, with 
infestations ranging from light to 
medium. Virginia reported heavy in- 
festations on beef cattle at Blacksburg 
around the middle of February. 


Spotted Alfalfa Aphid Infestations 
LTHOUGH the spotted alfalfa 


aphid was not causing general 
widespread damage on alfalfa in the 
early weeks of 1956, light to damag- 
ing infestations were reported from 
California to Arkansas. Light infesta- 
tions occurred in Imperial, Alameda 
and San Joaquin counties, California, 
in late January and high populations 
were widespread in Kings county 
where 4,870 acres were sprayed. 
Moderate infestations were found in 
parts of San Diego county. In Ari- 
zona, scattered heavily-infested alfalfa 
fields were reported in the Yuma area 
and the Salt River Valley in late 
January, but the overall infestations 
in this State were lighter than at the 
same time in 1955. Light to medium 
populations infested alfalfa in Den- 
ton, Grayson, Fannin, Hunt, Navarro, 
Brazos and Burleson counties, Texas, 
and the aphid was numerous in alfalfa 
in Millard county, Utah, up to Febru- 
ary 1. Infestations in the Red River 
bottoms of southwestern Arkansas 
had reached economic proportions by 
mid-January. 


Truck Crop Insects Active 
NSECT activity was widespread 
on vegetable crops in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas during 
the second week of February but was 
mostly light to medium. Fall chinch 
bug infestations, however, were very 
heavy on lettuce, turnips and beets. 
Aphid populations were medium on 
lettuce, and darkling beetles were 
locally heavy on tomatoes in the Mis 
sion area. Other insects causing some 
concern were corn earworm on let- 
tuce, beet armyworm on_ spinach, 
cabbageworms on cabbage and broc- 
coli and cabbage aphid. This latter 
insect was showing considerable in- 
crease in populations at this time. 

In the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, area, green peach aphid was 
moderately abundant in cabbage plant 
beds and on spinach during the latter 
part of January. Turnip and cabbage 
aphids also caused some concern on 
cole crops in this area. Vegetable 
weevil was damaging turnips in south- 
eastern Georgia in mid-February. 


Sweetpotato Weevil Spreading 


HE sweetpotato weevil, an in- 

troduced pest of sweetpotatoes, 
which occurs in areas of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and South Carolina, has 
been found in several new counties 
recently. These include Houston and 
Geneva in Alabama; Gulf, Franklin 
and Bay in Florida; Oktibbeha in 
Mississippi; and Bleckley, Dodge, 
Harris, Pulaski, Troup and Laurens 
in Georgia. 


Other Insect Conditions 
POTTED heavy infestations of 


winter grain mite occurred in 
many small grain fields in the north 
Texas area in mid-February. Heavy 
local infestations of false chinch bugs 
were reported on alfalfa in Dimmit 
county, Texas, in late January. Based 
on the fall egg survey for alfalfa 
weevil, in New Jersey, this pest may 
be of serious economic importance in 
that State in 1956 as far north as 
Trenton, and some commercial dam- 
age will occur as far north as Mon- 
mouth, Middlesex and Hunterdon 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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FERTILIZER 
Wieuss and News 


By Vincent Sauchelli 


About Nitrogen and Cations 
ESPITE the great fund of 
knowledge accumulated by 
agronomic investigators these past 
100 years, we still lack much funda- 
mental data on how plants feed and 
are not too sure as to the quantity 
of each plant nutrient required per 
unit of soil for maximal yields with- 
out depleting that soil. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that 
an applied nutrient has to satisfy 
the microbial requirements of the soil 
as well as those of the crop to be 
grown, 

It is known that most farming 
practices deplete the soil’s nitrogen 
supplies. All too often nitrogen is 
the limiting factor in farming, even 
where a legume may be included in 
the rotation. A generation ago, the 
cost of a unit of nitrogen from one 
of the several organic sources com- 
monly used then was so high that 
the application of nitrogen was re- 
stricted to minimum amounts. Now 
relatively low-priced synthetic nitro- 
gen has taken over the market and 
generous applications are the rule. 
Nitrogen, generally, returns a profit 
and yet the question still is asked: 
how much nitrogen is profitable? 
That, of course, is a hard one to 
Some are satisfied with a 
$3 return on a $1 investment in 
fertilizer; others, who are more fa- 
miliar with the economic return per 
acre are not satisfied unless they can 
get the most attractive maximum per 
acre instead of the high return per 
dollar. 

A recent study at the Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station em- 


answer. 
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phasizes what was shown previously 
by other soil scientists, namely, that 
nitrogen applications can influence 
the ability of plants to compete with 
each other and with the soil for 
the basic nutrients, such as potassium, 
calcium, magnesium and phosphate. 
This influence of nitrogen is associ- 
ated with what is known as the 
“cation exchange capacity” of a 
plant’s roots. ' 

The root of a plant respires and 
in so doing generates hydrogen ions 
which, because they are “basic” in 
chemical characteristics as opposed to 
“negative,” are called “cations.” A 
hydrogen ion is not a nutrient. The 
root swaps the hydrogen ions to the 
soil in exchange for the nutrient 
cations, potassium, calcium, mag: 
nesium, ammonium and phosphate. 


Different crops have different capaci- 


ties for exchanging hydrogen for 
these cations. Generally, the roots 
of the grasses and cereals have a 
lower exchange capacity for potas- 
sium but a higher one for calcium 
than those of the legumes (clovers, 
alfalfa). In a mixture of grass and 
legumes, the grass is at a disadvantage 
with the legume in competing for 
the potassium. The Arkansas re- 
search previously referred to con- 
tributes this interesting new knowl 
edge based on work with 20 differ- 
ent crops: the more nitrogen a root 
contains, the higher is its cation ex- 
change capacity. Thus by increasing 
or restricting the nitrogen supply of 
the soil it may be possible to increase 
or decrease the ability of a plant to 
take up, say, potassium or magnesium. 
For oats, the cation exchange capacity 


was increased by 40% from a low 
to a high nitrogen level of the soil; 
for corn, the increase was about 
30%; and for each of the other 
crops used, it was roughly about 10 
per cent. 

It has been known to soil scien- 
tists for some time that under cer- 
tain conditions the grasses in a grass- 
legume sod have a tendency “to hog” 
the available potassium away from 
the legume and eventually take over 


‘the area: the legumes “peter out.” 


The Arkansas research shows that by 
applying nitrogen to a grass-legume 
sod the cation exchange capacity of 
both become more compatible, that 
is, they compete with each other on 
a more even basis. Their roots are 
made more nearly alike with respect 
to getting their share of potassium, 
and both grass and legume thrive 
better. 


British Query Ammonia Use 


BRITISH commentator refer- 
A ring to the expanding use of 
liquid ammonia in the United States 
declares that since it is an unbalanced 
fertilizer the danger is always present 
that once the special equipment to 
apply it is available on a farm it is 
all too easy to pursue an excessively 
nitrogenous policy. He believes it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
farmer saves money by using liquid 
ammonia simply because it has the 
lowest nitrogen-unit over 
application and rapid assimilation, 
he says, have very often produced 
excessive vegetative growth which 
could not be utilized or successfully 
harvested and at the same time such 
excessive growth tends to deplete the 
soil of other nutrient reserves. © 
Furthermore, he believes that the 
boom in liquid ammonia consumption 
will naturally lead to enriched liquid 
compound fertilizers, which have 
phosphates and potash harnessed to 
the lower cost liquid nitrogen. This 
development may outstrip the use of 
treating solid phosphates and potash 
with liquid ammonia. Necessity is 
always mothering invention. The in- 
vention in this case will be not the 
necessity of farming practices or of 
soil but that of liquid ammonia pro- 
ducers who will be faced with an 
abrupt slowing down of the spec- 


cost: 
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ANOTHER LEADER IN COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS... 


DIXI fe GUANO Company 


chooses 


Standardized Buildings 


Only LURIA provides the SPEED and ECONOMY of STANDARDIZATION... 
plus all the ADAPTABILITY and DURABILITY of CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


Luria structural steel buildings live up to their 
promise of high-speed construction coupled with low 
cost .. . of standardized design adaptable to almost 
any type of architectural treatment that best suits 
your individual needs . . . of structures of hot-rolled 
steel components that surpass the most stringent 
building code requirements. This is proven by 


Luria’s outstanding record of repeat orders in the 
commercial fertilizer field. 

If you are planning expansion now or in the future, 
the list of companies who re-order Luria buildings 
will impress you — just as the many advantages 
of Luria Standardized Buildings will interest you. 
Contact your Luria representative, today. It pays! 
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tacular phase of the liquid ammonia 
sales program. “Cost per unit is not 
always the only measure of economy, 
and novelty is not always the herald 
of progress,” he says. 

Time alone will tell how it will 
all end. During 1955 we have wit- 
nessed a strong tendency on the part 
of many ammonia retailers to engage 
also in the preparation and sale of 
liquid complete (NPK) fertilizers, 
particularly in those areas of the 
Middle West and Mississippi basin 
where anhydrous ammonia has be- 
come well established. No definite 
trends in consumption of liquid com- 
plete fertilizers are as yet clearly 
discernible in any of the major agri- 
cultural regions of the U.S.A. 


That Narrow Margin of Profit 


G. C. Fison, chairman of 
- Fison’s, Ltd. (Gr. Britain), 
one of the world’s leading fertilizer 
companies, made the following com- 
ments in the course of his annual 
review of his firm’s business. I cite 
them because of their pertinence to 
the business of fertilizer firms every- 
where: 


“An important reason for this 
reduced profit has been the lowered 
margins on fertilizers. The sales tar- 
gets were achieved, but a continuous 
tise in cost in virtually all items en- 
tering into fertilizer manufacture pre- 
vented us from maintaining our 
profits. . . . I have referred to a 
continuous rise in cost during the year 
under review. To a minor extent this 
was the result of price increases made 
by the producers of raw materials, but 
the larger part of the increase resulted 
from the the very rapid rise in freight 
rates. I do not think it is generally 
appreciated how large a part freight 
rates, in fact, play in our economy. 
It may be of interest if I say that in 
the present year 60 per cent of the 
increase in the raw material bill is ac 
counted for by increases in freight 
principally on phosphate rock. 

“Overhead expenditure is con- 
tinually increasing as is necessary in 
order that the industry may progress. 
The balance between a reasonably 
prosperous and very progressive in- 
dustry and a poor backward industry 
is very fine and depends on marginal 
amounts in the selling price.” (Italics 


mine. V. §.) 

The italicized statement should 
be driven home to everyone served 
by the fertilizer industry. The best 
investment a farmer and dealer can 
make is to permit the fertilizer firms 
serving their interest to earn that 
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small margin of profit in the selling 
price. With that, the firms can make 
technological and service improve- 
ments and support research which 
in turn enable the industry to serve 
agriculture more efficiently. The fu- 
ture profitability and survival of our 


industry depend much on the achieve- 


- ments of the research staff. 


Fertilizers and Farm Profits 
E have questioned often why 
more farmers are not con- 
(Continued on Page 136) 


Letters to Dr. Sauchelli 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

This is to commend you for the ex- 
cellent article by Dr. Sauchelli in your 
November issue with reference to the 
solubility of phosphate fertilizers. We are 
very glad to see Dr. Sauchelli as a reg- 
ular contributor to your magazine. In 
this case he has entered fearlessly into a 
discussion which has not been at all times 
in the best interests of the industry. We 
hope he will continue to contribute as 
that article alone is worth far more than 
a year’s subscription. 

Very truly yours, 

W. P. MacDonald 

FE. He PEAVEY & CO: 
Director 


Dear Dr. Sauchelli: 


Your column “Fertilizer Views and 
News” in the November 1955 issue of 
Agricultural Chemicals was very in’ 
formative and interesting. 

The idea of if we could prevent 
fixation of the phosphorus by slowing 
up the rate of dissolution occurred to 
me several years ago, thereby removing 
one of the major problems in the use 
of fertilizers. 

You mention that the efforts of 
many agricultural engineers and agro- 
nomists in recent years have been di- 
rected to finding means by which to 
retard or prevent this soil fixation. 
Have you any particular references in 
mind that I can consult? 

Taking into consideration that oth- 
er “impossible problems” have been 
solved together with new forms of fertil- 
izers (granular), innumerable new com- 
pounds on the market and machinery to 
perform the work, the idea‘on the sur- 
face-is not insurmountable. That is, of 
course, if you think it would be ad- 
vantageous and worthy of a slight pre- 
mium to cover additional costs. 

Your opinion would be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 


N. J. Thomas 

Associate Professor 

Ontario Agricultural College 
Guelph, Canada 


Dear Dr. Thomas: 


When I referred to the work of en- 
gineers and agronomists directed to find- 
ing means of retarding or preventing the 
fixation of phosphates in the soil, I had 
in mind the process of granulation and 
the new machinery developed for pre- 
cision application. I, too, have thought 


about the possibility of developing cer- 
tain types of phosphatic compounds 
which, like urea form releasing nitrogen 
slowly, would similarly release phos- 
phorus slowly. Several years ago a Dr. 


‘Stewart at the Arizona Experiment Sta- 


tion, I believe, did considerable work 
with organic phosphates. It was his con- 
clusion that certain types of organic 
phosphates might be used successfully as 
sources of nutrient phosphorus. The cost 
of such compounds was prohibitive for 
fertilizer use. Undoubtedly, this is the 
reason why such materials are not being 
used by the industry. 


You may be familiar with the work 
done by Dr. Dale Sieling who is now 
director at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station. Sieling and his associates in- 
vestigated the effect of organic matter 
on phosphate availability in acid soils. 
They have reported the effect of 19 or- 
ganic anions and 6 sugars in preventing 
phosphate precipitations by iron and 
aluminum through the pH range of 3 to 
8. The citrate anion completely prevent- 
ed the precipitation of phosphate by iron 
and aluminum. The tartrate and the oxa- 
late ions were also effective. They re- 
port that the oxalate ion increases the 


_availability of soil phosphate. They ex- 


plain the action on the basis of a chela- 
tion effect. 


In New Zealand, H. W. Johnston 
of the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research at Wellington worked 
with various: organic compounds in his 
study of the availability of dicalcium and 
tricalcium phosphates. He reports that he 
was able to demonstrate that a large 
number of organic acids are capable of 
solubilizing both forms of calcium phos- 
phate. He points out that the reaction 
does not depend all together on the acid 
oH of the solution used, but it is re- 
lated also to tthe structural characteris- 
tics of the acid. Johnston’s article was 
published in the New Zealand Journal of 
Science and Technology, Vol. 33B pages 
436 to 466 (1952) and the second pa- 
per in the same journal Vol. 36 pages 
49 to 55 (1954). These studies by Seil- 
ing in the U.S.A. and Johnston in New 
Zealand deserve very careful considera- 
tion from agronomists. If it is possible 
to mix certain of these organic mater- 
ials containing acid ions and also certain 
sugars with a superphosphate or dical- 
cium phosphate in order to prevent the 
precipitation of soluble phosphate and, 
further, to make much more available 
phosphate from the soils storehouse of 
phosphate, then we may have a practical 
method of increasing the efficiency of 
the fertilizer phosphates. 


Sincerely, 


- V. Sauchelli 
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Importance of Pyrenone* For Farm Crops 


As a result of recent federal legislation, specific 
standards of safety have been established for the 
application of pesticides to food crops. 


Object of this legislation, popularly known as 
the Miller Bill, is to safeguard the public health. 


Under the Miller Bill, Pyrenone (technical pip- 
eronyl butoxide and pyrethrins), CPR dusts and 
sprays (combinations of piperonyl cyclonene, py- 
rethrins and rotenone), Pyretox, pyrethrum and 
rotenone are exempt from the requirements of a 
tolerance — when applied to growing crops. They 
may be used right up to the time of harvest. 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION MU) 
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With respect to the application of dust and 
spray protectants to stored grains, piperonyl 
butoxide has an approved tolerance of 20 p. p. m. 
... and pyrethrins a tolerance of 3 p. p. m. These 
two chemical agents are the active ingredients of 
the Pyrenone protectants. Yet the quantities spe- 
cified for use in the package directions are less 
than the tolerances granted under the Miller Bill. 


This season use Pyrenone and play safe. It pro- 
tects both the crops — and the farmer’s crop 
investment! For complete technical data, write 
the nearest office of Fairfield Chemical Division, 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., F.M.C. 


' 7 orf { \ ’ } ; = 
Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Md. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals andsCarbon Bisulfide « BECCO Perorygen 
Chemicals » NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides and Industrial Sulphur + OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals 
FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and Organic Chemicals » WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 


In Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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NOW! You Can Field Mix 


Liquid Fertilizers and Pesticides 


q 
~ Emulsifiable 
‘Concentrates; 


Aldrin 


Q 
Liquid Fertilizers ¢ 


% Aqua Ammonia 
% Most NPK Ratios (Nitrogen, 


Phosphorus, Potassium) 
BHC %& Phosphoric Acid 
Chlordane 


Dieldrin 


Endrin 
Heptachlor 
Nemagon 


& 
ae " 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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with the Versatile EMCOLS — Emulsifiers 


Further advantages of this novel system: 


1. Emulsifiable pesticide concentrates are compatible in liquid 
fertilizers regardless of sources of NPK (Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus, Potassium). 


2. Emulsions are easily formed with minimum agitation. 


3. Maximum flexibility is provided for controlling 
pesticide-fertilizer dosages in mixed crop requirements. 


4. Pesticide concentrates are also suitable for conventional 
aqueous spray applications in case of carry-over stock. 


All these advantages make this novel system economically 
attractive to formulators, applicators and growers. 


For further technical information, 


eRe 
contact your focal Emulsol repre-  RUGPAST BFR SCH ewe 


sentative, or write direct to 


division of the\N. / Witco Chemical Company 
59 EAST MADISON STREET e CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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SECTION 


Antitubercular Compound to Influence Weed Control Research 


aaa INH (isonicotinic 
acid hydrazine), used extensive- 
ly for the treatment of several var- 
ieties of tuberculosis, has been found 
to be an active inhibitor of root 
growth by research workers at the 


‘University of Michigan. Experiments 


in the laboratories of the Department 


of Botany indicate that, in aerated 


Rie 


water cultures, roots of Moore barley 
seedlings grown for five days in the 
dark were inhibited to the extent of 
50 percent, on a dry weight basis, by 
350 ppm INH added 24 hours after 
the seeds were moistened. Roots were 
yellow: in color, although not propor- 
tionately reduced in length. 

Previous work in the field, re- 


“ported early in 1955 by D. J. Wort, 


describes effect of INH on growth of 
plants when applied to the foliage of 
established seedlings. General retarda’ 
tion of top growth was observed with 
concentrations of the antitubercular 
compound at 0.4 to 1.6 percent. Solu- 
tions of the same concentration ap- 
plied to the soil similarly caused stunt- 
ing, except at the 1.6 percent level, 
which was lethal to several species. 
Further experiments showed that in 


oats, beans and sugar beet seedlings, . 


leaf catalase and phosphatase activi- 
ties were depressed, although only 
slightly, by treatment with 1.2 per- 
cent INH. These experiments might 
suggest that plants are not particular- 
ly responsive to this compound; a con- 
clusion at variance with observations 
on other plant systems that are af- 
fected by far lower concentrations of 
INH. 

In cucumber germination tests in 
1947, the elongation of the primary 
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root of cucumber var. Early Fortune 
at 25° was inhibited 50 percent by a 
concentration of INH of 225 ppm. 
The response curve for Moore barley 
was almost coincident with that for 
cucumber at low INH concentrations, 
with the 50-percent inhibition point 
occurring at 220 ppm. Root elongation 
of Koto flax, however, was more sen- 
sitive to this compound. Fifty-percent 
inhibition was observed at 37 ppm. In 
these root responses, INH is about 
one-fifth as active as maleic hydra- 
zide, which has found some uses as a 
growth regulator and growth repres- 
sant. 


Top application of INH to 
young Black Valentine bean plants, 
either as droplets containing 50 or 
100 Mg, to the base of an unifoliate 
leaf, or by immersing the unifoliate 


leaf in a solution of either .00lm or 
~ .000lm for 48 hrs. did not result in 


any detectable growth repression or 
morphological change. Only at much 
higher levels of application 
growth repression evident, as is re 


ported by D. J. Wort. 


It appears that INH has physio- 
logical potency in the inhibition of 
root growth and development at lev 
els much lower than those that give 
any morphological responses in the 
tops of established plants. 


Was 


It is suggested that from the 
ranks of such compounds, materials 
suitable for preemergence weed con- 
trol should be sought. Effect of 
Isonicotinic Acid Hydrazide on Some 
Plant Systems, A. G. Norman, 
Science, June 10, 1955, Vol. 121, No. 
3154. 


Karmex W For Morning Glory 

More than 20,000 acres of cot- 
ton in Arizona are being cleared of 
morning glory by use of Karmex W 
(CMU). The seedling stage of an- 
nual weeds such as watergrass, carless- 
weed and groundcherry are also con- 
trolled. The vine-like growth of the 
morning glory (Ipomoea hirsutula) 
entangles cotton plants, making both 
hand and machine picking nearly im- 
possible. 

Karmex W works like a selective 
herbicide when applied as a spray to 
the soil surface at rates varying from 
3/4 pound per acre on light soils, to 
114 pounds on heavy soils. It is ap- 
plied just before the last cultivation 
with a sprayer equipped with positive 
agitation and with fan-type nozzles. 

The residue of Karmex W may 
have a serious effect on other crops 
that may follow treated cotton. Bar- 
ley, oats and wheat may be damaged; 
however, the grain sorghums are ap- 
parently quite tolerant, as is cotton 
after a lapse of a year. Varieties of 
cotton show a marked difference in 
susceptibility to damage from Karmex 
W. The short staple variety, Acala 
44, is one of the least tolerant varie- 
ties, but Pima S-1 is quite resistant. 
“Octopus in Arizona Cotton,” Crop 
Comments, Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., 
ote 9) Now 22 Oct. 195). 


e 


Armyworm Studied in Tenn. 
Results of tests at the Tennessee 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that some armyworms are pres’ 
ent in the fields the year around, and 
that four generations and a partial 
fifth are produced annually. Presence 
of the Braconid wasp, which kills the 
armyworm, was thought to be the 
most important factor governing des- 
tructiveness of the pest. 

Chemical control measures rec- 
ommended are: (1) toxaphene dust - 
20 percent at the 15-20 
pounds to the acre; (2) toxaphene 
spray - 80 percent emulsion, | quart 
to the acre; and (3) toxaphene bait 
(effective only on open, sparsely veg- 
etated fields). The Armywerm, S. 
Marcovitch, Byrd K. Dozier, and W. 
W. Stanley, Tennessee Farm and 
Home Science, Progress Report No. 
fey avec., 1972. 
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ANY 
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ANULATION 


| : Is NOW POSSIBLE 
| FOR ANY SIZE 
FERTILIZER 


' | PLANT 


CUTS CURING TIME 


REDUCES INVENTORY 


ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


To realize more profit in fertilizer manufacturing, more plants are using 


Blue Valley Granulators to produce granular fertilizer! A Blue Valley 


et Cee ee 


Granulator gives you the lowest first cost . . . lowest installation cost 


... and lowest operating cost... yet it produces highest quality granu- 


bean Mele rk we 


lar fertilizer from the lowest cost materials available to you. All this 


adds up to more profit for your plant, so write, wire, or call us now— ‘ 


| @RANULATE THE 


BLUE VALLEY EQUIP. MFG. & ENGR. CO. |i 
LAURENT AND N. TAYLOR TOPEKA, KANSAS . 
TELEPHONE 4-3441 IT’S PROVEN 


. 


: 
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Mercury-BHC for Sugar Beet 
Research in Britain on the pro- 
tection of sugar beet from pests sug- 
gests that a combined mercury gam- 
ma-benzene-hexachloride seed dres- 
sing is the best deterrent against soil 
pests, while increased steckling emer- 
gence has been obtained by treating 
seed with panogen (a liquid organic 
mercury), thiram or ethyl mercury 
phosphate. The most successful post- 


emergence sprays for weed control | 


have been nitrate of soda and salt; 
and while pre-emergence weed sprays 
have been less successful, the most 
satisfactory has been isopropyl phenyl 
carbamate applied as an aqueous sus- 
pension at four pounds to the acre 
and worked into the seedbed before 
drilling. 
e 
‘Control of Houseflies 
At the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
control of horseflies on dairy cows 


was attempted by use of Sulfoxide-— 


Pyrecel, 1 part to 9 parts water and 
by Sulfoxide-Pyrecel, 1 part, with 
thanite, 1 part, in 18 parts water. 
Groups of cows were sprayed at the 
rate of 60 ml. to each animal. 
Horsefly repellancy was excel- 
lent with both materials immediately 
after spraying and 24 hours after, 
says a station report, but repellancy 
was poor 48 hours after spraying. 
Hornfly control was excellent with 


both materials throughout the test. 


The same materials were tested again 
at the same dilutions, but using 130 
ml. of spray for each cow. Sulfoxide- 
Pyrecel gave about 3 days protection 
from horseflies and hornflies, while 
the Sulfoxide-Pyrecel with thanite 
mixture gave about 2 days of fairly 
excellent protection for both these 
flies. 
* 

Endrin for Mite Control 

Control of a mite pest which at- 
tacks many varieties of ornamental 
plants may be just around the corner, 
say two entomologists at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

Writing in the university's ex- 
tension service publication, Flower 
Notes, entomologists F. S. Morishita 
and R. N. Jefferson state that endrin, 
a Shell Chemical Corp. insecticide, 
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The following list reviews a 
series of bulletins on fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and fungicide recommendations, 
controls, etc. For the most part, these 
bulletins and reports are prepared by 
the various state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and copies may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the re- 
spective stations. 

Effect of Varying the Volatilization 
of Methyl Bromide by Combinations with 
Various Solvents on Its Distribution in 
Bulk Grain Fumigation. An 18-page bulle- 
tin reporting lab studies made to investi- 
gate behaviour of methyl bromide and 
mixtures of methyl bromide with various 
solvents in the fumigation of bulk wheat 
and milled products. Bulletin AMS-73, 
USDA, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Insects AND RELATED PeEsts OF 
AGRICULTURE IN WASHINGTON. Bulletin 
lists agricultural pests in nine major 
sections; Tree Fruit Insects; Small Fruit 
Insects; Vegetable Crop Insects; Field and 
Forage Crop Insects; Specialty Crop In- 
sects; Florist and Ornamental Crop In- 
sects; Insect Pests of Domestic Animals; 
Stored Products Insects; and Household 
Insects. The pests in each group are listed 
according to alphabetically arranged sub- 
headings such as aphids, beetles, etc. 
Washington Agricultural Experiment 


LITERATURE 


proved encouragingly successful 
against the cyclamen mite in large- 
scale laboratory and commercial tests 
on such florists’ crops as azalea, cy- 
clamen, saintpaulia, and others. 
“Endrin proved so superior to 
the other materials available,” they 
testified, “that it was felt the results 
should be published.” So far, it has 
been hard to control the mites for 
two reasons. First, they enter develop- 
ing buds and flowers, where sprays 
cannot readily reach them. Second, 
most sprays do not affect the mites. 
Morishita and Jefferson worked 
with several combinations of appli- 
cation methods and dosage rates. 
They suggest a spray application of 
two pints of an 18.5 per cent endrin 
emulsifiable concentrate plus four 
ounces of Triton X-100, a commercial 
wetting agent, to 100 gallons of wa- 
ter. Three sprays should be applied at 


three-week intervals, and the series 


should be repeated in 4 to 5 months. 

Endrin should not be used on 
food crops such as spinach or straw- 
berries until present residue studies 


. have been completed. 


AVAILABLE _ 


Station, State College of Washington, 
Station Circular 274, Oct., 1955. 


INsPECTION AND ANALysIs Or Com- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. The 60-page booklet comtains the 
analyses of 6,413 official fertilizer samples 
procured and analyzed for the period July 
1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. Other 
data pertaining to fertilizer usage, fertili- 
zer recommendations, approved ratios and 
minimum analysis grades, pH _ require- 
ments for various crops, and definitions of 
certain fertilizer terms are imcluded. 
Bulletin 430 South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S. C. 


JoHNsON Grass CONTROL. The 
bulletin contains recommendations for 
control of Johnson grass by use of TCA, 
borate-chlorate combinations or sodium 
chlorate, and by crop selection and land 
management methods. Bulletin 265, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


A FieLtp EVALUATION OF TERMITE 
REPELLENTS. A report containing evalua- 
tions of the toxic qualities of 37 chemicals 
as termite repellents. Field investigations 
were carried out in the jungles of Pana- 
ma by the Naval Research Laboratory. 
Methods of impregnation of test panels 
and of testing procedure are included. 
Report, PB 111737, OTS, U.S. Dep’t. of 
Commerce, Wash. 25, D.C. 


Liquid Fertilizer Pump 

Inexpensive metering devices for 
the application of liquid fertilizer 
have been studied for several years 
under an arrangement worked out by 
the Agricultural Engineering Dep't. 
of North Carolina State College and 
the Farm Machinery Section, USDA, 
and the results of this investigation 
are reported in a paper by Charles 
W. Bantt, USDA engineer. 

North Carolina has developed a 
constant-head chamber for the gravity 
flow system and USDA has made 
improvements and modifications on 
what was a non-commercial hose 
pump so that this hose pump is now 
being manufactured, sold and used 
nationally as a liquid fertilizer meter- 
ing pump. Studies in North Carolina 
revealed that usage on 12 acres of 
land will justify a $100.00 liquid 
fertilizer applicator. Development and 
Characteristics of a Multiple Dis- 
charge Hose Pump for Metering Liq- 
uid Fertilizer, Charles W. Gantt; pre- 
pared for presentation at the North- 
eastern Section ASAE meeting, 
Storrs, Conn., Aug. 22-23, 1955. 
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How a Fulton-created re-usable bag 
cut customer’s costs over 60% 


By: LOUIS J EVEN, Sales Manager 
New Orleans Branch 
Bag Division 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


® This customer was delighted 
when Fulton came up with a 
heavy-duty Osnaburg fabric 
bag that could be opened and 
closed quickly. 


® Typical of problems solved by Fulton for chemical 
and other industries was that posed by the 
following requirements: 


A supplier of plaster aggregate wanted a 


that ld lbs. of plast ith- ; 
bag that would carry 100 lbs. of plaster wi These:-Fultoneerested Bate 


were used and re-used—over 
30 times! 


This cut the cost of delivering 
the aggregate by over 60% 
compared with ordinary, non- 
re-usable bags, 


out sifting .. . a bag that could be opened 
and emptied quickly at the job site, and yet 
be durable enough to re-use for deliveries to 


— ee ee ee oe 


Special Services Division 
General Office 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
1408 Annunciation St., New Orleans, La. 


Investigate 
whether Fulton 
can solve a 

problem 
for you. 


We have a problem in packing 


fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


(Please feel free to write Fulton full details in complete confidence) 
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Name 
Compony 
hada ATLANTA * CHICAGO + DALLAS * DENVER * KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
City OKLAHOMA CITY * PHOENIX « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
sialaietetetetetetatetetet tte a eee ween ween eee eee ae SAVANNAH ¢ WINTER HAVEN 
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Alfalfa: Comb. Treatment 
Evaluation of many new organic 
polychlor and phosphate insecticides 
for control of insects most commonly 
infesting alfalfa in Wisconsin has re- 


sulted in recommendations for a mix- - 


ture of two types of insecticides to 
gain effective kills. 


Control of the most important of 
the injurious insect species, potato 
leafhopper, mirids, and grasshoppers, 
is best accomplished in the nymphal 
instars of growth. No single insecti- 
cide was found effective for the re- 
sidual control needed for seed pro- 
duction. Best results are obtained with 
DDT plus dieldrin, or similar mix- 
tures which use a good leafhopper in- 
secticide and a good grasshopper and 
mirid insecticide. 

For non-residual control, neces- 
sary for forage production, parathion 
appears to be satisfactory. However, 
because of its toxicity, it is not rec- 
ommended to the farmer. Methoxy- 
chlor and Perthane for leafhopper, 
and aldrin and heptachlor for mirids 
and grasshoppers were good possibili- 
ties. Control of Common Alfalfa In- 
sects in Wisconsin, J. T. Medler, 
Journal of Economic Entomology, 
Vol. 48, No. 6, Dec., 1955. 


Phosphates in Acid Soils 

Application of phosphate fertil- 
izer has not helped to prevent phos- 
phate starvation of crop plants in acid 
soils in Connecticut. 


Research by Dr. Tsuneo Ta- 
mura, Dep’t. of Soils, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
shows that phosphate fertilizers in 
acid soils may be “‘stolen” from plants, 
while potassium is made more avail- 
able. Important in soil-mineral rela- 
tionships is the compound, alumina, 
a widely distributed metallic oxide. 
In Connecticut soils, a plate or layer 
of alumina is commonly “sandwiched” 
between two layers of silica to form 
a typical clay mineral. The acid con- 
ditions under which Connecticut soils 
have formed however, caused some of 
the clay minerals to decompose, free- 
ing alumina, the filler of the “sand- 
wich”. Fertilization to maintain an 
acid soil reaction as for potatoes and 
tobacco, results in the same action and 
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the remaining clays become saturated 
with alumina. When phosphate fer- 
tilizer is applied, the free alumina 
combines with phosphate to form 
aluminum phospate. Aluminum phos- 
phate is not soluble in water. Soil 
Mineral Studies Show Role of Alum- 
ina, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Dec. 19, 1955. 
a 

Blackheart of Celery 

Data covering six rates of fertili- 
zation with a commercial 5-5-8 mix- 
ture in four replications on celery 
showed that black heart of celery is 
associated with calcium deficiency. 
Blackheart of Celery and its relation- 
ship to Soil Fertility and Plant Com- 
position. P. J. Westgate, W. G. Blue 
and C. F. Eno, Proc. Florida State 
Hort. Soc., 67, 158-163 (1954). 


Caterpillar Control by Virus 

British scientists have discovered 
a virus which kills caterpillars of the 
cabbage white butterfly. Dr. Kenneth 
Smith and Mr. Claude Rivers at the 
virus research unit of the Agricultural 
Research Council, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, while examining a collection of 
caterpillars, noticed that some had 
stopped feeding and others were 
dead. The reaction to this virus sug- 
gests control of cabbage caterpillars 
by deliberate infection. 

The dying caterpillars were actu- 
ally liquefying (there was no evi- 
dence of bacteria) and when the cat- 
erpillars were examined it was found 
that they had been attacked by a virus 
disease of granulosis type. 

Drops of highly infectious fluid 


from the decomposing caterpillars 


Thylate—New Apple Fungicide 

A new light-colored apple fungi- 
cide which has given outstanding 
fruit finish in a number of field tests 
is being readied by the Du Pont Com- 
pany for the 1956 season. The com- 
pany’s petition for residue tolerance 
and application for registration of 
“Thylate” thiram fungicide have 
been accepted for review by Federal 
authorities. The official notice of fil- 
ing appeared in the “Federal Reg- 
ister,” December 23, 1955. 

The new material is based on 
thiram (tetramethyl thiuramdisulfide) 
which has been under test as an apple 
fungicide in Connecticut for 11 sea- 
sons and has been evaluated in trials 
by investigators in 16 other states. It 
has also been tested by commercial 
growers in New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Delaware, Indiana, 
New York, Massachusetts, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Michigan. The 
Food and Drug Administration 
granted a temporary tolerance for 
limited grower trials in the 1955 
growing season. 

In addition to controlling apple 
scab, thiram has given good control 
of cedar-apple rust. Where it has 
been used as the only fungicide in the 
spray schedule, there has been no in- 
jury to foliage or fruit, even in early- 
season sprays on sensitive varieties. 

Thiram is one of the family of 


dithiocarbamate fungicides developed 
by the Du Pont Company. This 
family includes “Fermate” ferbam 
fungicide, “Parzate” zineb and nabam 
fungicides, “Manzate’ maneb fungi- 
cide and “Zerlate” ziram fungicide. 
Thiram has been used commercially 
as a seed protectant and turf fungi- 
cide for over 10 years. Meanwhile, 
the University of Connecticut pion- 
eered in evaluating the compound as 
an apple fungicide, and investigators 
in other states included it in some of 
their comparative tests. 

Although the only recommenda- 
tions proposed for 1956 will be for 
use on apples, thiram has also been 
studied for control of various diseases 
on other fruits and certain vegetables. 
There has been no chemical injury 
from the use of thiram on any of 
these plants, and the non-rusgetitfg 
characteristic seems to apply to pears 
as well as to apples. 

Subject to registration for com- 
mercial use and establishment of a 
residue tolerance, plans are being 
made for marketing “Thylate” thiram 
fungicide in five and 50-pound bags. 
Usual recommendation for use on 
apples is one and a half to two pounds 
per 100 gallons of spray applied in a 
conventional scab control schedule. It 
can also be applied in concentrate 
sprays up to eight times normal con- 
centration, 
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IN YOUR FUNGICIDE AND FERTILIZER FORMULATIONS 


Since 1885, successful growers pave preferred Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate in fungicides. It has consistently proved itself more 
effective and superior to organic materials; in Sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in dusts, if preferred. 


In mixtures and emulsions, it is compatible with virtually every 
other pesticidal material. In fertilizers, it is important for enrichment of the 
soil and its use guarantees larger, healthier and more profitable © 
crops. Forms of Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate available are: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient eaaine of . 
~ Bordeaux sprays. 


DIAMOND (snow) small or large crystals, all 
containing 25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder ee ene 
53% metallic copper. 


Contact us today for further sAronnation on TRIANGLE BRAND ; 
COPPER SULPHATE and its use in your agricultural formulations. 


PHELPS-DODGE 


REFINING CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
5310 W. 66th STREET,CHICAGO 338. ILL. 


CHEMICALS 


may be splashed about the leaves of a 
plant by rain; any caterpillar eating 


the leaves will then become infected 


by them. 

Numbers of large white butter- 
flies are being bred continuously un- 
der artificial light this winter. When 


some 10,000 larvae have been infect- 
ed, the virus will be extracted; and it 
is hoped that by spraying plants with 
a weak suspension of the virus in the 
spring and also by distributing infect- 
ed caterpillars, some control over the 
pest may be obtained. 


INDUSTRY PATENTS 


The data listed below is only a 
brief review of recent patents per- 
tinent to the readers and subscribers 
of this publication. 

Complete copies of these patents 
may be obtained by writing to the 
publisher of this magazine and re- 
mitting 50¢ for each copy desired. 
For orders received outside of the 
United States the cost will be $1.00 
per copy. 


2,722,497. PESTICIDAL COMPOSITIONS 
AND THEIR USE. Patent issued Novem- 
ber 1, 1955 to Jack S. Newcomer, Grand 
Island, N. Y., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to The Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. A composi- 
tion prepared for use in combating fungi 
and insects, comprising a surface active 
agent, and at least one monocyclic unsat- 
urated fiveemember carbocyclic compound 
containing the molecular fragment defined 
by 

ie 
Q:.—C—Q: 

wherein C is a nuclear carbon atom: 
wherein n represents an integer from 1 
to 2; wherein Q; represents the grouping 
=C=0 of which C is a nuclear carbon 
atom; wherein Q: represents an unsatur- 
ated group selected from the class con- 
sisting of 


free 
—=C=0, —C—C—, and =C=NH 

in which unsaturated grouping selected 
from said class each C is a nuclear carbon 
atom, and wherein the remaining valences 
on the five-membered carbocyclic ring 
which are not a part of said molecular 
fragment are satisfied by at least one of 
the group consisting of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, chlorine, alkyl, chlorinated alkyl, 
alkenyl, chlorinated alkenyl, alkylidene 
and chlorinated alkylidene, said compo- 
sition forming an emulsion with water 
upon agitation therewith. 


2,723,183. PRocEss FoR PRODUCTION 
oF AMMONIUM NITRATE. 
November 8, 1955 to John J. Dorsey, Jr., 
Monroe, La., assignor to Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind., 
a corporation of Maryland. In a process 
for producing ammonium nitrate by re- 
acting nitric acid and ammonia at ele 
vated temperature and continuously re- 
moving steam and molten ammonium ni- 
trate as reaction products, the improve- 
ment which comprises dissolving from 
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Patent issued - 


about 5% to about 30% solid ammonium 
nitrate by weight in the nitric acid feed. 


2,723,193. HERBICIDAL PROCESS AND 
Propuct. Patent issued November 8, 
1955 to Charles W. Todd, Westtown, 
Pa., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del., a corpo- 
ration of Delaware. A method for the 
control of weeds which comprises apply- 
ing to a locus to be protected, in amount 
sufficient to exert a herbicidal action, a 
substituted urea represented by the form- 
ula 


X 


I 
A=N--G—N—R’ 


| | 
R RY 


where A is a monovalent binuclear aro- 
matic radical selected from the group con- 
sisting of naphthyl, halonaphthyls, lower 
alkyl naphthyls, nitronaphthyls, sulfonaph- 
thyls, biphenylyl, halobiphenylyls, lower 
alkyl biphenylyls, nitrobiphenylyls, and 
sulfobiphenylyls, X is oxygen, and R, R’ 
and R” are selected from the group con- 
sisting of hydrogen and monovalent ali- 
phatic radicals of 1 to 3 carbon atoms in- 
clusive, with the proviso that at least one 
of said R, R’ and R” is an aliphatic 
radical. 


2,723,910. PLANT DEFOLIANTS. Pa- 
tent issued November 15, 1955 to Lyle 
D. Goodhue and Carolyn E. Tissol, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., assignors to Phillips Pet- 
roleum Co., a corporation of Delaware. 
The method of defoliating a plant which 
comprises applying to said plant an 
amount, sufficient to effect defoliation of 
said plant, of an organic sulfide having 
the general formula RS «)R’ wherein R 
and R’ each represents one of straight and 
branched-chain alkyl groups, cycloalkyl 
groups, alkylcycloalkyl groups and alkaryl 
groups, (x) represents an integer from 
two to five and wherein R and R’ each 
contains only hydrogen and carbon, at 
least three and not more than 10 carbon 
atoms and are not necessarily identical. 


2,731,339. Low VoratTitity HERBI- 
cipAL Compositions. Patent issued Jan. 
24, 1956 to William R. Davie, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh Coke & Chemi- 
cal Co., Pittsburgh. A cold stable herbi- 
cidal concentrated solvent solution of a 
2-ethyl hexanol-l ester of at least one 
halogenated phenoxyacetic acid selected 
from the group consisting of 4-chloro-2 
methyl phenoxyacetic acid, 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid and 2,4,5-trichloroph- 
enoxyacetic acid, said concentrated solvent 
solution containing at least four pounds of 
equivalent acid as the ester per gallon of 
solution. 


Potassium Symposium, 1954, pub- 
lished by International Potash Insti- 
tute, Bern, Switzerland. 445 pages, 
paper bound. 


Printed in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and English, the book contains 
the 21 papers read at the annual 
meeting of the board of technical 
advisers of the International Potash 
Institute (four sessions) in Zurich, 
1954. Professor H. Duel conducted 
the sessions. ‘ 


Analysis of Insecticides and 
Acaricides, by Francis A. Gunther 
and Roger C, Blinn, Published by 
Interscience Publishers, New York. 
696 pages, $14.00. 

The volume is a treatise on sam- 
pling, isolation, and determination, 
including residue methods. Included 
are chapters on: 

Persisting Residues as an Analy- 
tical Problem; Presampling Consid- 
erations; Sampling Considerations; 
Sample Processing, Pre-analysis and 
Cleanup Treatment; Interpretation of 
Data; Analytical Bookkeeping; 
Health Hazards in Residue Labora- 
tories. Ultraviolet and infrared spectra 
are included in the appendix. 


Organic Insecticides, Their 
Chemistry and Mode of Action by 
Robert L. Metcalf. Published by In- 
terscience Publishers, New York. 392 
pages, $8.50. 

The author’s monograph, The 
Mode of Action of Organic Insecti- 
cides, published in 1948 as Review 
No. 1 of the Chemical-Biological 
Coordination Center, National Re- 
search Council, Wash., D. C., is the 
basis of this recently published 
volume, Subject material is divided 
into chapters on: Nicotine, Nornico- 
tine, and Anabasine; Rotenoids, 
Pyrethroids; Joint Action of Insecti- 
cides; Organic Thiocyanates; Dini- 
trophenols; Dichlorodipheny|-trichlor- 
oethane; Acaricides; Benzene Hexa- 
chloride; Cyclodiene Insecticides; Or- 
ganic Phosphorus Insecticides and 
Carbamates. A chapter on insecticide 
resistance completes the book. 
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a Joint venture in Potash | 


A new, substantial and dependable source 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers 
is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
and Freeport Sulphur Company. The former 
is one of the nation’s major coal firms, 
the latter a leading producer of sulphur with 
additional interests in oil and other 
minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
mining, refining and marketing of potash 
assure top quality, uniformity and service. 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


by 
Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
(Agricultural Chemicals Washington Correspondent) 


HERE’S a three-cornered race in 

progress that’s going to have a 
big effect on the income of those in 
the agricultural chemicals business. 
The race is among Washington law- 
makers, farmers, and the relentless 
surge of the spring growing season 
as it moves northward into the prin- 
cipal farming areas of this nation, 

Time, tides, and the planting 
seasons wait for no man and that in- 
cludes the Washington politicians 
facing extremely difficult decisions as 
they hammer out farm legislation de- 
signed to stem plunging farm income, 
and at the same time give farmers 
confidence in the growing season right 
at hand. There’s a feeling among 
businessmen that the faster Washing- 
ton makes up its mind, the sooner 
farmers will be able to make their 
spring planting plans and lay in sup- 
plies. 

Actual consumption of fertilizer 
as seen here will be dependent large- 
ly upon the outcome in Washington. 
One thing is certain, farmers are not 
going to buy early. Matter of fact, 
actual purchases this season may be 
later than anything witnessed to date. 
Farmers know there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of plant food, prices do not ap- 
pear strong, and the government’s 
farm program is still in the making. 

While the use of pesticides is gov- 
erned more by insect conditions than 
any other single factor, the pesticide 


industry is also anxiously waiting the . 


outcome of the Congressional battle. 
x * * 


Setting the tone for the NAC 
spring meeting, Lea S. Hitchner, 
executive secretary, National Agricul- 
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tural Chemicals Association, observes 
that “few questions are more im- 
portant today than this problem of 
raising farmers’ net income. 

“Speakers at the spring meeting 
are exploring a number of ways farm- 
ing efficiency can be improved 
through the use of pesticide chemi- 
cals, and these advances will benefit 
the nation’s farmers and growers,” 
Mr. Hitchner added. 

Certainly the efficient use of 
pesticides and fertilizers can do much 
to reduce the per unit cost of pro- 
duction and so add to the net income 
of farmers and growers. Realizing 
that, in general, farmers use only 
half as much plant food as agricul- 
tural experiment stations believe 
would be advisable, and that insects 
and diseases cost billions of dollars 
a year, it’s easy to see that the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry still has 
tremendous room for expansion re- 
gardless of the immediate outcome of 
the farm program developed in Wash- 
ington this year. 

x ok OK 

Several advertising managers and 
executives of the pesticid- industry 
are planning to attend an informa- 
tion workshop scheduled for the Tur- 
rialba Experiment Station in Costa 
Rica immediately following the NAC 
spring convention in Florida. The one 
or two day meeting is of special in- 
terest to agricultural chemical com- 
panies who market in the Central or 
South American areas. The Latin 
American editors, writers, broadcast- 
ers, and publishers attending the 
meeting will study many phases of 
agricultural communications. The por- 
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tion of the program set aside for 
meetings with agricultural chemical 
manufacturers is slated to include a 
session for planning a “typical cam- 
paign.” 

Present thinking is to build the 
campaign around the control of tor- 
salo—a pest affecting cattle. While 
many countries will be represented 
at the workshop, it’s hoped the cam- 
paign will be fitted into a single coun- 
try so it can be on a practical basis. 
Publicity and advertising will be dis- 
cussed along with demonstrations of 
the effectiveness of various means of 
using pesticides for controlling torsalo. 

The workshop is being sponsored 
by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration with the writer of this 
column, formerly on the NAC staff, 
serving as a consultant. Dana Reyn- 
olds, Chief of the Institutions Branch 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, whose group of South 
American editors and writers attend- 
ed the Mayflower Hotel meeting of 
the NAC Foreign Trade Committee, 
is planning the overall program in 
cooperation with those at the Turrial- 
ba Research Center. 

While the chief purpose of the 
workshop is to improve agricultural 
communications, the very act of so 
doing may well serve to enlarge mar- 


kets for agricultural chemicals, 
* *& * 
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Industry leaders are much in- 
terested in the goals for vegetable 
crops, since this provides a major 
market for agricultural chemicals. In 
this category, the farm program is 
reasonably well. set for the year. 
While the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture does not have mandatory con- 
trol over acreage, the recommenda- 
tions are made usually on the basis 
of consultation with industry commit- 
tees, and are often rather accurate 
forecasts of what the planted acreage 
will be. 

This field of agriculture appears 
rather stable, with the planting guides 
calling for a reduction of only two: 
percent total acreage for fresh sum- 
mer vegetables, and one percent for 
fresh fall vegetables. Major reduc- 
tions are called for summer melons, 
being 9 percent, and 6 percent for 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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LTHOUGH the boll weevil may 
A be resistant to chlorinated hy- 

drocarbon insecticides in some 
areas, there is little or no evidence of 
resistance in Alabama,” stated Dr. 
F. S. Arant, head of the API Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, at the 
annual Alabama Pest Control Con- 
ference held Feb. 23-5 at Auburn, 
Ala. “Chlorinated hydrocarbons were 
highly effective in control of boll 
weevil in 1955 in field experiments 
conducted in central Alabama,” he 
continued, in reply to the question 
“Insect Resistance . . . Fact or Fiction? 


“Laboratory research revealed 
little or no evidence of resistance to 
such insecticides as toxaphene, hepta- 
chlor, endrin, dieldrin, BHC, and 
aldrin. However, there is experimental 
evidence that the cotton aphid has 
developed resistance to BHC in some, 
but not all areas of the state.” 

Dr, Arant listed the following 
data on studies concerning the sus- 
ceptibility of the boll weevil in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. The tests in- 
dicated, he said, that although the 
Louisiana weevils showed a definite 
resistance to the chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, there is no indication that 
there is any resistance in Alabama. 


Williamson, 
Co., Montgomery, 


Of considerable interest to the 
200 entomologists, government and 
industry representatives attending the 
three-day meeting, was the formation 
of the Alabama Association for Con- 
The new 
association voted on a constitution 
and by-laws and elected George Wil- 
Agricultural Sulfur Co., 
Montgomery, as president. Other of- 
ficers and directors of the new group 
are: vice-president, U. L. Diener, 
API; secretary-treasurer, W.G. Eden, 
API;and directors: Norman Downey, 
Hercules Powder Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; H. C. Young, USDA, Florala, 
Ala.; T. J. Cavanagh, PCO, Mobile; 
J. E. Zeigler, Velsicol Corp., Mill- 
brook, Ala.; P. B. Livingston, State 
Department of Agriculture, Mont- 


trol of Economic Pests. 


liamson, 


gomery; and Oscar Frazier, Centralla 
Farmer Coop., Selma, Ala. 


Getting back to pest control in 
Alabama, Coyt Wilson, API, opened 
this discussion with a review of the 
“Importance of Pest Control in Ala- 
bama.” He reported that one of the 
most important pest control problems 
is the need for better fungicides and 
insecticides. “Brown rot disease of 
peaches is an old disease” he said, 


LD-50 in Micrograms of Insecticide per gram of Boll Weevil 


La. Susceptible Species 
La. Resistant 


Carbon Hill, Ala. 


Auburn, Ala. 
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Endrin Bayer 17147 
.80 30 
99.00 58 
7.82 3.08 
10.19 3.62 


ALABAMA PEST CONTROL WORKERS 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION: AACEP 
FLECT G. R. WILLIAMSON PRESIDENT 


Newly elected officers of the AACEP: G. R. 
Agricultural Chemical 
president; 
Downey, Hercules Powder Co., Birmingham, 
member of board of directors; standing (left) 
U. L. Diener, API, vice-president, and. W. G. 
Eden, API entomologist, secretary-treasurer. 
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Service 
and Norman 


and although it has been studied ex- 
tensively, the best fungicide that we 
have is wettable sulfur, and this ma- 
terial is only partially effective. 
“Many of our most effective insecti- 
cides are dangerous to handle, as they 
create a problem in regard to resi- 
dues.” The solution to these problems, — 
he remarked, will require close co- 
operation between the chemists, en- 
tomologists and plant pathologists. 
Another problem is the need for im- 
provement for applying pesticides. 
Fungicides for killing such soilborn 
fungi as Sclerotium rolfsii and Fusar- 
ium vdsinfectuns are available, but 
we have no practical means of bring- 
ing them into contact with the fungi 
in the soil. Since the materials are 
not volatile they must be distributed 
uniformly . . . an impossible task with 
our present equipment. The solution, 
observed Dr. Wilson, will require the 
assistance of agricultural engineers, 
and possibly the physicist. 

In a discussion of insect pests on 
cotton, R. L. Robertson, API, reporé- 
ed that recommendations for cotton 
insect control for Alabama in 1956 
include the following dusts: 


Bollweevil: 


2.5% aldrin—5% DDT 

3%¢. BHC—5% DDT 

3%g. BHC—5% DDT alternated 
with calcium arsenate _ 

5% chlorthion 5% DDT 

1.5% dieldrin—5% DDT 

2% endrin 

2.5% heptachlor—5% DDT 

2.5% methyl parathion—5% DDT 
or 20% toxaphene 


As sprays, he said, equivalent 
amounts of the above insecticides, 
except -calcium arsenate, should be 
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applied as emulsions in 2 to 8 gallons 
‘of spray per acre. The schedule for 
boll weevil, if followed, will control 
bollworm, he remarked. For heavy 
infestations, he said, apply 10 per 
cent DDT or 3 percent gamma BHC- 
10% DDT, or 2 per cent endrin 
dusts. 

The materials listed for boll 
weevil control as dusts or sprays, ©X- 
cept aldrin-DDT, dieldrin-DDT, and 
heptachlor- DDT mixtures if used as 
recommended will usually suppress 
cotton aphids. If heavy infestations 
occur, Alabama suggests using appli 
cations of parathion or malathion. 
Additional control 
spider mite include dust application 
of aramite, malathion, parathion or 
chlorthion with DDT. 


Any dust or spray recommend- 
ed for bollweevil control, observed 
Mr. Robertson, except calcium arsen- 
ate, will control thrips. 


W. G‘ Eden, API, discussed a 


new insect pest threatening Alabama 


measures for 


farmers . . . the European corn borer. 
First discovered in Alabama in 1950, 
Dr. Eden said this pest did very little 
damage until 1954 when it played 
havoc with pimento peppers in north- 
ern Alabama: Three generations of 
the borer were found in 1955... . the 
first two in corn and the third in 
peppers, he explained. To help con- 
trol the corn borer, Dr. Eden suggest- 
ed turning under all crop residue be- 


fore moths emerge in the spring. 
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In a further discussion of veg2- 
table pests in Alabama, Dr. Eden re- 
ported that the corn earworm may 
be controlled with emulsion sprays of 
DDT; 1% rotenone or 1-2% para- 
thion is suggested for aphids on tur- 
nips... and although demeton does 
an excellent job on this pest, he said, 
it is not recommended on turnips until 
residue questions are cleared. On 
pimento peppers, 2 lbs. of DDT per 
acre as a spray or dust is recommend 
ed . . . granules, however, are not 
suggested for use on pimentos. DDT 
and Ryania are the two insecticides 
that have given best control of the 
corn borer on corn in the mid-west. 
EPN, heptachlor and parathion are 
promising insecticides for this purt- 
pose. 


Variables in Pest Control 
PANEL discussion on “Failures 
Ain Pest Control Factors, 
Causes” emphasized that one of the 
most ‘critical factors in pest control 
is the operator-applicator, himself. 
Participating in the panel were D. E. 


Left, top photo: V. S. Searcy, API assis- 
tant agronomist; D. C. Francisco, TVA 
tight - of - way supervisor, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; and Dr. J. A. Lyle, API botany 
and plant pathology department head. 


Left, bottom photo: R. M. Russell, Orkin 
Exterminating Co., Atlanta; Dr. F. S. 
Arant, API, and E. B. Vinson, Dexter 
Pest Control and Service, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Center photo: G. H. Blake, API, H. L. 
Haller, Crops Research, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Coyt Wilson, API. 


Right, top photo: E. V. Smith, API, Fo 
Jeffery, Southeastern Plant Pest Contro! 
Area, Montgomery; and E. H. Sweeney, 
Alabama Pest Control Association, 
Mobile. 


Lower right: W. H. Bennett, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Orleans; 
W. B. DeVall, API; and H. R. Johnson, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
Gulfport, Miss. 
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Davis, who reported on the herbicide 
question; E, B. Vinson, who discussed 
household insects; U. L. Diener, who 
outlined practices in applying fungi- 
cides and fumigants; and W. A. 
Ruffin, whose remarks dealt with con- 
trol of field crop insects. 


‘D. E. Davis indicated that “we 
have been oversold on herbicides. We 
can’t expect 100% results 100% of 
the time.” It is true, he continued, 
that producers would like to have a 
“sure-fire” chemical, but too many 
factors — other than the insecticide- 
affect control. Citing use of DNBP, 
he remarked that this product is 
recognized as a good herbicide. 
“Still,” he said, “in 1952, it caused 
tremendous losses to cotton in Ala- 
bama.” Critical factors affecting re- 
sults with this herbicide alone in- 
clude: (1) weather, (2) soil . . . type 
and condition, (3) temperature, and 
(4) what kind of plant is to be treat- 
ed. 

W. A. Ruffin, also indicated that 
there are many factors that enter into 
good insect control other than the 
insecticide used. “The cause for most 
failures in pest control,” he said, “is 
people not knowing enough about in- 
sects or insecticides. 

“Some of the factors that result 
in a poor job of insect control are 
poor application, inadequate surveys, 
not enough good equipment, and the 
weather. Poor results from improper 


application might be due to the time 
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insecticides and fungicides... 


get better coverage—uniform wetting 
and increased kill with low cost 


Nacconol 
as the wetting agent 


Nacconol is now available in a physical form to fit your every 
need, to save you time and money in your manufacturing process-— 
to give your products the all important wetting and sticking 
properties that increase the kill and increases your sales. 


For samples, prices and suggestions on formulations, write, 
wire or phone our nearest office. 
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of day the insecticide is applied, the 
interval between applications the rate 
of application, or many other factors. 

Urban L. Diener, in his remarks 
on successful use of fungicides and 
fumigants stressed that the single most 
important factor in controlling a plant 
disease by fungicide application is the 
Applicator himself. It all boils down, 
he said, to the applicator’s knowledge 
of: 

1. chemical to be used 


rw 


. crop plant, land, its environ- 
ment 

3. pest to be controlled 
In a resolution of the question, U. L. 
Diener indicated that knowledge may 
be acquired primarily from experi 
ence, labels and literature, the pesti- 
cide salesman, pesticide dealer, county 
agent, all of whom may suggest pre- 
cautions or limitations for a given 
material. 

In pest control, he said, especially 
with regard to plant diseases, physical 
and other control methods should not 
be overlooked in preference to chem1- 
cals alone. 


F-P Mixtures in Alabama 

i] Ca eae fertilizer mix- 

tures promise a formulation, 
that allows the farmer to do two im- 
portant field jobs in one operation,” 
observed W. G. Eden in a report to 
the Alabama meeting. In the present 
day pesticide-fertilizer mixtures, 95 
percent contain an insecticide. The 
other 5 per cent includes fungicides, 
herbicides, or nematocidies. To date, 
he said, it is generally considered that 
the commercial use of pesticide-ferti- 
lizer mixtures outstrips research find- 
ings about them. 

In Alabama, remarked Mr. Eden, 
insecticide - fertilizer mixtures are 
recommended for use on corn for corn 
rootworm and wireworms; on sweet- 
potatoes for wireworms and larvae of 
fleabeetles; on Irish potatoes for wire- 
worms; on pastures and small grains 
for ants and other soil insects; and on 
various connection with 
white-fringed beetle control. The pro- 


crops in 


portions of insecticide and fertilizers 
vary according to the pest to be con 
trolled and the rate of fertilization. 
The mixtures, he reported, are gen- 


erally made by ai fertilizer manufac- 
turer on a custom basis . . . only small 
amounts if any stocks are carried in 
inventory because the desired propor- 
tions are so variable. 

“Food growers have nothing to 
fear from the Miller Pesticide Residue 
Amendment if they follow label di- 
rections closely and avoid careless 
ness in using pest control materials,” 
H. L. Haller, of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Washington, told the 
group, in a review of “The Miller Bill 
and its Implications.” 


According to Dr. Haller, the 
Miller bill is designed to permit farm- 
ers to use pesticides in producing food 
crops without hazard to customers. 
The law becomes effective July 22. 


In a report on “Hazards in Pest 
Control,” Dr. Haller said “A sound 
education program which incorporates 
proper selection of pesticides and their 
safe use is imperative.” This educa- 
tion program is necessary, he said, be- 
cause of the hazards in handling and 
using pesticides. He explained that 
poisoning had occurred from pesticide 
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LONDON 


From rough to finish... 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. él: 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


in one low-cost operation 


Constant progress in design and manufacture 
over the past 50 years has made Bradley Hercules 
Mills the standard pulverizer where a superior 
agricultural limestone product is desired. Auto- 
matic electrical feed control eliminates manual 
operation. Rugged, dustless construction, maxi- 
mum accessibility keep maintenance costs at an 
absolute minimum. 
ments of most any plant at moderate cost. 


In sizes to meet the require- 


BOSTON 
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manufacture and formulation, appli- 
cation, residues, and exposure, but 
these accidents were often caused by 
carelessness in handling. 


For safe handling of pesticides, 
remarked Dr. Haller, properly design- 
ed containers and equipment, avail- 
ability of respiratory devices and gas 
masks, and strict adherence to label 
directions are basic. Persons planning 
to use any pesticide should first learn 
of its human toxicity, he stressed. 


Weed, Brush Control 


OST of the annual weeds can 

be controlled in cotton, report- 
ed V. S. Searcy, API, with a pre- 
emergence application of CIPC and/ 
or from 1 to 3 applications of post 
emergence herbicidal oil. The most 
consistent weed control, he said, has 
been obtained by using both methods. 
For peanuts, the dinitro compounds as 
a pre-emergence treatment are very 
good for controlling most annual 
weeds. There are other chemicals that 


Cro5 S 


IT DESERVES 
PROTECTION 


If Your Product 
Is Good 


_ 
ato 


with VULCAN Containers 


Guard the high quality of your product with Vulcan Steel Con- 
tainers. Vulcan Pails and Drums are high-quality steel. Hi-bake 
linings are available—guaranteed to protect your product from 
any physical or chemical change due to contact with its container. 


You make your product good—Vulcan keeps it that way! 


Vulcan Pails and Drums have been service-proven for hard‘to- 
hold chemicals. All sizes (1 to 20 gallons)—wide selection of 


pouring nozzles and spouts. 


head ). 


All styles (open head and closed 


Expert lithographing. We reproduce your present trade mark 


or design a new one for you. 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE. Sales offices and warehouses in 


principal cities. 


Write or wire for detailed information and prices. 
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STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY 
} MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
3315 N. 35 Ave., Birmingham, Ala., P.O. Box 786 


AN INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
SERVING SOUTHERN INDUSTRY © 


look good on cotton and peanuts and 
may be recommended at a later date. 
The poorest job of weed control in 
Alabama is being done in pastures. 
Most of the troublesome pasture 
weeds such as Cherokee rose, dock, 
bitterweed and summer cedar can be 
controlled effectively and economical- 
ly with 2,4-D. Recommendations have 
been published by the API Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as Leaflet 43. 

Brush control continues to be one 
of the major problems connected with 
the transmission of electrical energy 
in the Tennessee valley region, pest 
control operators were told by D. C. 
Francisco, TVA, Chattanooga. One 
of the major programs is that of brush 
control along the highways, he said, 
and detailed in his report the im- 
portance and practical operation of 
this program. 


Fruit, Forest and Other Pests : 
EPORTING on Fruit Insect and 
Disease Control, C. C. Carlton, 
API, indicated that nearly all insects 
that attack fruits in Alabama can be 
controlled by the application of in- 
secticides. “The plum curculio can be 
controlled by using two pounds of 
arsenic of lead, 2 lbs. of 15% para- 
thion, 2 Ibs. of EPN 300 or 4 lbs. 
25% malathion. The oriental fruit 
moth, he said, is controlled by the 
sprays used for curculio, except arsenic 
of lead. Peach tree borer can be kill- 
ed in the trunks of trees by the stand- 
ard treatments of PDB or ethylene 
dichloride. He listed control measures 
for strawberry weevil, flower thrips, 
brown rot, bacterial spot, etc. “Root 
rot and crown gall,” he said, “are two 
diseases for which control measures 
are needed.” 

The forest insect situation in 
Alabama is more serious than in any 
other state in the lower South, W. H. 
Bennett, U. S. Forest Service Entomo- 
logist, New Orleans, declared as he 
labeled the pine bark beetle the most 
destructive forest insect in Alabama. 
The best control, he said, is rapid use 
of infested timber, or by cutting in- 
fested trees and spraying the bark 
with a benzene hexachloride solution. 


He stressed the need for insecticides 


(Continued on Page 102C) 
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THIS TIME-DISPERSION TEST shows con- 
vincingly how TRITON X-151 and TRITON X-171 
impart excellent spontaneity in water. In the 
first photo, a few milliliters of a Toxaphene 
concentrate containing these emulsifiers are 
added to a water-filled graduate. 30 seconds 
later emulsification is practically complete— 
even without agitation. 


with TRITON emulsifiers 


When pesticides are formulated with TriTon X-151 and Triron X-171, 
they disperse quickly in water even without agitation. This means that 
with one or both of these emulsifiers you can now improve the sala- 
bility of practically any emulsifiable concentrate. 


Unlike ordinary emulsifiers, TR1rron X-151 and Triton X-171 impart 
improved spontaneity along with excellent stability in the resulting 
emulsion. Because they’re ether-type emulsifiers, they also enable the 
concentrates themselves to better resist breakdown during long storage. 


An ever-important advantage of Triron X-151 and Triton X-171 is 
that they’re the only two emulsifiers you need for a wide variety of 
toxicant-solvent systems and water hardness conditions. This simplifies 
processing and storage, and eliminates waste if solvents or pesticides are 
later changed. Write today for samples and complete data. 


Chemicals for Industry 
re ROHM & HAAS 


== COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Triton is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries 
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jit. Whether you are 


PCI CAST OAK 


concerned with Agriculture setter logs 


or with Industry... you need 


BORATE WEED KILLERS 
Newco aoa] | 


Weeds incur danger and great economic losses... 
they steal from crops... they constitute a fire hazard 
without equal. Nonselective BORATE weed killers 
attack this menace most effectively by destroying 
roots and rhizomes and preventing regrowth for long 
periods. During our long experience with borates for 
weed control, we have developed special weed killers 
capable of destroying all types of weeds and grasses 
under the many various local and regional conditions. 


¥ You get all these features: 


EASY APPLICATION ...SAFETY 
RESULTS ARE LONG-LASTING 
NONSELECTIVE © NONPOISONOUS 
NON-FIRE-HAZARDOUS 
NONCORROSIVE to ferrous metals 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DIVISION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


Send literature to: 


Name 


Company 


ee See ee 


City & Stote___.__ eS Se eee eee 
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PAF COAST BORAX CO. F59)PACIC COAST MORAY CO. (5) PACIRC COAST AURA Co 


LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 


< Mail this coupon! , 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Formulators 


NOW, DIRECT FROM US, PEST- 
MASTER*DDT Technical for your dusts, 
wettable powders, solutions, and emulsions. 
This leading brand of 100% DDT is hard, 
clean, stable. Its use will add kill, stability 
and uniformity to your formulations. Phone, 
write or fill in the coupon below for prices, 
conditions and samples. 

Users or exporters of 75% DDT Wettable 
powder should investigate our PEST- 
MASTER* Brand. Review its resistance to 
tropical conditions, its uniform wettable and 


PESTMASTER* 


You can’t buy 
better DDT than 


brand 


suspension properties, its carefully controlled 
packaging which preserves its qualities. Re- 
member, PESTMASTER* 75% DDT Wet- 
table does the job when it gets on the job 
— Asia, Africa, South America, Europe, 
here at home—wherever you want it. Write 
for prices, conditions, samples. Use the 
coupon. 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* DDT 


Technical Grade (100%) () 


Prices (_] 


Send a sample of PESTMASTER* 75% 


Wettable [] 


Prices (_] 


Pe ee Re ERS BBA SE Er aa heal ala 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
501 N. Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York — 


D-55-1 


*REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


eT M, 


QUALITY PRODUCER OF PESTMASTER® DDT & METHYL BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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With PENNSALT’S Original 


“EUTECTIC” 


PROCESS 


[+] = 


PENNSALT originated the ‘‘EUTECTIC” 
PROCESS which many progressive cotton dust 
producers are using. The process offers an 
improved technique in the preparation of 
BHC-DDT cotton dusts and concentrates. It 
gives highly effective and uniformly impreg- 
nated type dusts with a minimum amount of 
milling or grinding. 


PENCO DDT Technical, plus PENCO High 
Gamma BHC Technical, equals ‘‘EUTECTIC’S”’ 
Big 3 . . . superior quality — lower produc- 
tion costs — operating flexibility. 


It is called the ‘EUTECTIC’’ PROCESS 
because the two components—BHC Technical 
and DDT — together have a melting point 
lower than either individually. This means less 
heat needs to be applied to melt the two 


Aurora, Ill. e 
Berkeley, Calif. © 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Bryan, Tex. @ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


*U. S. Patent Pending 


ingredients. When melted, the ‘“‘EUTECTIC’’ 
mixture is well adapted to volumetric measure- 
ment or rapid, accurate weighing methods— 
ideal for high producion. This mixture will 
supercool, will not solidify at room tempera- 
ture for at least 24 hours. It remains liquid 
long enough to permeate the whole mass of 
the absorbent carrier, resulting in a dust of 
exceptional uniformity and quality. 


PENNSALT'S High Gamma BHC Techni- 
cal is ideal for use in the ‘‘EUTECTIC” pro- 
cess. Typically, it contains 46% of the gamma 
isomer of BHC. Write today for our new 
Technical Bulletin No. A-7, describing this 
product and its unique physical properties. 
PENCO DDT—U.S. Pat. 2,491,160. PENCO High 


Gamma BHC—U.S. Pat. 2,569,677. PENNSALT 
“EUTECTIC” Process—U.S. Patent Pending. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 2] 
COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 
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PENCO High Gamma BHC Technical—averaging 467% 
gamma isomer—from Penn Salt’s Calvert City, Kentucky, 
plant, has these advantages! 


More versatile and economical to process— 
grinds, melts, dissolves. 

More highly concentrated dust bases, wettable powders and 
liquids can be produced. 

Much less material to store, handle and process. 


Higher quality cotton dust can be formulated for application 
by air or ground equipment. 


PENCO BHC Technical—averaging 14% isomer—avail- 
able in flake form—ideal for easy grinding —extending 
into dust bases—finished dusts. 


For superior, high-quality products 
select PENCO Agricultural Chemicals. 


PENCO,; 


“Technical BHC 


with a difference’ 


Write TODAY for our new : j 2 


Technical Bulletin No. A-7 
Pennsalt 


Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington Ch ° 
emicals 


Tacoma 1, Washington 


Portland, Ore.; Berkeley, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Bryan, Texas; Montgomery, Ala.; Aurora, Ill. 
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PROFIT STIMULANT FOR THE SOIL 


Turning farm products into profits calls for more than modern 
farm machinery. Today’s production booster that adds a bonus of 
better quality to almost any crop is anhydrous ammonia. It’s the 
newest member of the Atlantic family of petrochemicals . . . that’s 
why you see a miniature refinery superimposed on the field of 
growing corn. ~ 


This ammonia gas is injected into the soil where it provides low- 
cost nitrogen for plant growth. 


Farmers well know that corn, like most crops, takes great quantities 
of nitrogen from the soil. Anhydrous ammonia acts as a fountain 
of youth. It gives the soil plenty of nitrogen for high crop yields 
at minimum cost per acre. In addition, anhydrous ammonia is 
used in the manufacture of many dry fertilizers. 


Perhaps you’re not a farmer. Practically all of us, however, benefit 
from anhydrous ammonia. It is used in widely different industrial 
products such as synthetic fibers, plastics and explosives. 


Industry of all kinds is constantly finding new and profitable uses 
for Atlantic petrochemicals. Atlantic engineers will gladly work 
with your technical staff to help reduce costs, improve quality, 
increase production or develop new and better products through 
the use of these chemicals. For information on this service, write 
‘to The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. J-3, _Chemical Products 
Sales, 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


AILANTIC 
PETROLEUM 


CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Why compromise with certainty, with safety? 


In manufacturing insecticides . . . 


Nature’s Own Insecticide Base That Alone Is 
Toxic to All Insects .. . 


Harmless to Human and to Animal Life 


as 
PYRETHRUM alone assures: Unsurpassed quick knock-down 


Economy in lower concentrations with 
synergists % 


Rapid dispersal 


AFRICAN PYRETHRUM 


High penetration 


With PYRETHRUM you can guarantee protection of 
the highest order for: 


Household Uses Ship’s Holds 

Flour Mills and Granaries Poultry Houses 

Tobacco Storage Chocolate Manufacturers 
Dairies Feed Stuff Plants 

Food Processing Plants Packing Houses 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Only the best base assures the best finished insecticide 
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FOR PESTICIDE 
FORMULATION 


1. Top Grade Agricultural Emulsifiers 
2. New Emulsifiers made to meet your specifications 
3. Expert advice on formulations 


4. Prompt Deliveries 


This coming year, why not decide to do your pesticide 
formulating the easy, fast, resultful way—by taking full advantage 
of Nopco Agrimul Service? 


There’s a Nopco Agrimul Emulsifier for every solvent- 
toxicant combination...for every degree of water hardness. In 
addition, Nopco has the experience and skill to give 
you special formulations for any special needs. And with 
Agrimuls, you’ll always get prompt deliveries. 


This 4-point Agrimul Service 
is as near as your telephone, or 
mail-box. Why not write 
or call us today for further 
information? We stand ready 
. tohelp you. 


Nopco Chemical Company, 
134 Market St., Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


PLANTS: Harrison, N. J. 


London, Ont. Canada 


NOPCO’S 4-POINT 
AGRIMUL’ SERVICE 


Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. 
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MALATHION: 


@eerevereenere eee eveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoe 


: THE SAFE-TO-USE INSECTICIDE: 


- APPLICATION INTERVAL - 


UP TO 72 HOURS BEFORE HARVEST 


MALATHION MAY BE USED ON FORTY RAW AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES! The order establishing a tolerance of 8 parts per million 
for malathion residues in or on forty raw agricultural commodities was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on October 20, 1955. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN LAST APPLICATION OF MALATHION 
AND HARVEST APPROVED! Early in December 1955 the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture granted label registration specifying time intervals ranging 
from 72 hours to 7 days before harvest, depending on the crop, for the last 
application of malathion. 


CROPS WITH A 72-HOUR INTERVAL BETWEEN 
LAST APPLICATION AND HARVEST: 


CROPS WITH A 7-DAY INTERVAL BETWEEN 
LAST APPLICATION AND HARVEST: 


eeceeveeveeeeee2e 008 


Apple Strawberry Melon Apricot Beets Turnips 

Cherry Grapes Tomato Avocado Celery Brussels Sprouts 
Pear Beans Eggplant Dates Cauliflower Lettuce 

Plums Brocceli Onion ° Peaches Cabbage Spinach 

Prunes Rutabaga Peas : Pineapple Mustard Clover 
Blueberry Cucumber Peppers Alfalfa Kale 

Cranberry Squash Potato : 


eeevevweeeeveeeev eevee eevee eveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeoeveeeeeeeeeeevpeveeveeveeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


PENICK MALATHION FORMULATIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM NEW YORK AND CHICAGO! 


Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Malathion 25% Wettable Powder 
Malathion E-5 Malathion 30% Oil Solution 


S$. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. phone COrtlandt 7-1970 «© 735 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. phone MOhawk 4-5651 


eereevereeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Tocrruer, these three powerful Shell insecticides effectively 
control most major pests that attack important crops. At the 
present time, continuing experiments and research promise even 
wider uses. Here are some of the major crop pests successfully 
controlled by aldrin, dieldrin, and endrin. 


COTTON — Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin 
control such major cotton pests as 
boll weevil, thrips, cutworms, flea- 
hoppers, plant bugs. Endrin controls 
both boll weevils and bollworms. 
With aldrin and dieldrin, simply 
add DDT for bollworms. 


CORN—Aldrin in the soil controls 
rootworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
seed corn maggots and other sub- 
surface pests . . . aldrin is also used 
extensively for soil insect control on 
many other crops. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PESTS—Dieldrin 


stops mosquitoes, houseflies, fleas, 
ticks, chiggers, and others. 


TOBACCO—Endrin controls horn- 
worms, budworms, grasshoppers, 
flea beetles, and cabbage worms. 


VEGETABLES—Dieldrin controls: 

tuber flea beetle larvae, Colorado 

potato beetles, sweet potato weevils, 

onion thrips, cabbage maggots, 
loopers and many other insects at- 

tacking vegetables. 


FRUIT PESTS — Dieldrin controls: 
plum curculio, lygus bugs, stink 
bugs. 


NURSERY AND GARDEN PESTS— 

Dieldrin controls such well-known 

garden destroyers as ants, white” 
grubs, chinch bugs, earwigs, 

gladiolus thrips, and others. 


SEED TREATMENT — Dieldrin con- 
trols: true and false wireworms, 
seed corn maggots, ants. 


To help you achieve the most effective aldrin, dieldrin, and 
endrin formulations, Shell provides the finest in technical 
service .. . and field representatives who work with growers, 
county agents, and extension entomologists. Also, powerful 
advertising at the right time helps you make sales. Write for 
the very latest in technical information on these three out- 


standing insecticides. 
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SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


” "4, % Lise 
My nee OF 
Atlanta - Houston - San Francisco + St. Louis + Jackson, Miss. \\"F 
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100 major insect ste 


1. RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Nearly 30 years of experience in the production of superior 
phosphate fertilizers are behind every shipment of U. S. Phos- 
phoric Products Triple Superphosphate. Ask your Bradley & 


Baker sales representative to help you plan your shipments. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION Division te A T 
TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION # Tampa, Florida 


Sales agents: BRADLEY & BAKER ~~ 155 EAST 44th STREET > NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS © ST. LOUIS * NORFOLK ° 


HOUSTON 


PROCESSING TROUBLES p 


Wo 


insecticiors 
FUNGICIDES 
\ SPRAYS 


 OUSTS 


: FLORIDIN COMPANY 
‘SSEE, FLA. 
JAMIESON ALA a 


7 TALLANAS 
QUINCY, FLA. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
af 


aU 
* QUINCY, FLA, JAMIESOW, FLA 


all fit 
together 


WETTABLE 
POWDER 
“BASE = 


CONCENTRATE BASE FORMULATION BASE 


Solving any puzzle is more easily achieved if key parts can be 
determined. As a carrier and diluent for insecticides, fungicides, GRANULAR 
sprays and dusts, Diluex and Diluex A exceed the most exacting PESTICIDE FORMULATIONS 
qualifications of the agricultural chemical formulators. 

Diluex and Diluex A are basically an aluminum magnesium sili- 
cate mineral, having an amphibole-like structure possessing a large 
adsorption capacity in liquid impregnation procedures used in 
processing the newer complex organic insecticides. Both products 


Adsorptive FLOREX granules 
offer a superior base for gran- 
ular soil pesticides, mosquito con- 


are widely accepted as superior grinding or milling aids for tech- trol formulations and insecticide- 
nical grade toxicants such as DDT and BHC and will discharge fertilizer additives. Available in 
readily from commercial dust applicators giving uniform coverage standard meshes 30/40, 30/60, 
and minimum fractionation of toxicant and carrier in the swath. and 16/30. Special meshes tail- 

Write for complete specifications and samples; our technicians ored for experimental formulas. 


are available to help with your processing operations. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 


DEPT. M, P.O. BOX 998 TALLAHASSEE, FLA 
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ATLOX emulsifiers 


help you formulate 


or specific areas 


For General Purposes 


an advantage when asking for the order 


VERSENOL IRON CHELATE 


VERSENOL IRON CHELATE overcomes iron 
starvation in all types of soil— 


puts a selling plus in your fertilizer! 


Iron Chelates make soluble iron available to plants... 
preventing and correcting chlorosis due to iron deficiency. 
Many acres of nursery, citrus and truck crops have been 
treated with VERSENOL® r1ron CHELATE with amazing 
results. Chlorosis disappears. Growth and yields are greatly 
increased. Appearance and quality are improved. 


Customers realize the most convenient, most economical 
way to apply iron is in the fertilizer. They want VERSENOL 
IRON CHELATE—the first to perform well on both acid and 


alkaline soils. Add VERSENOL 1ron CHELATE to your spe- 
cialty formulas for extra sales-appeal and more profit! 


Dow makes two formulations: VERSENOL rron CHELATE 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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and VERSENOL tron CHELATE absorbed on Vermiculite for 
ease in mixing with dry fertilizer. Both are available in bulk 
packages. Your inquiry will bring complete information and 
prices. THE DOW CHEMICAL comPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


ee Lee weeks) Ss SS; eS ef 
| THE DOW ‘CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
| Agricultural Chemical Sales Department AG 152A | 
] Midland, Michigan | 
O Please send NAME 
| literature . 5 t= eee ee | 
| 0 Have technical | 
| representative call COMPANY " 
| | formulate fertilizer 
for: 

| (Citrus growers ADDRESS 
| C] Truck gardeners 

0 Nurserymen 
0 Greenhouses ony 
| (0 Home trade 
; () Landscapers STATE 
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Winning Hand... 


S PHILLIPS 


Fertilizer 
Materials for 
High 
Analysis 


Mixtures 


3 Nitroge" Solutions 
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PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—606 Hubbell Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
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7 Ammonium Sulfate 


New Premium Quality Phillips 
66 Ammonium Sulfate contains 
21% nitrogen, 23.8% sulfur. It 
is dry-cured to remove excess 
moisture, prevent caking. Uni- 
form dust-free crystals flow 
freely, mix easily. Ideal for all 
analyses of mixed goods and for 
direct application. Available in 
bags or bulk. 


gf Ammonium Nitrate 


led Am i 
mo 
itrate contains 33.5% niet 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.— WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—604 Citizens Bank Bldg. 
RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s Ave. 


2 Anhydrous Ammonia 


Phillips 66 A 
monia contain 
It’s a conven 


gricultural Am- 
is 82% nitrogen. 
lent, economical 
each for formula- 
‘ar shipment 
assured to Phillips conieace ie 
vee huge pro- 
cilities in the T 
Panhandle and at Adams Ter. 
minal near Houston, Texas. 


S$ Triple superphosphate. 


fertilizers. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 E. Sprague Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—1214 South Dale Mabry 
TULSA, OKLA. —1I708 Ufica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, Nid. 
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Standard’s complete line of agricultural chemi- 


cals, headed up by Sinox PE, Sinox General and 


Elgetol, is profitable both for the men who use 
the products and those who handle them. 

Growers who have tried Sinox PE for pre- 
emergence spraying of sweet corn, potatoes, 
beans and peas — and early summer treatment 
of alfalfa and clover — have been surprised by 
the lethal effect of this powerful formulation on 
stubborn weeds. i 

Sinox General is the universally accepted des- 
iccant for seed alfalfa, clovers, milo, flax and 
Sudan Grass. It has also achieved popularity as 
a chemical “weed mower”. . . used by Vinyard- 
ists, Irrigation Districts, Orchardists and Farm- 
ers (for killing weeds and potato vines). 

Dealers in areas where orchardists have 
adopted chemical blossom thinning for their 
apple crops find that Elgetol dinitro compounds 
are a fast-moving item because of the cost ad- 
vantage over hand labor. 

We also offer a complete line of Herbicides 
and other pesticides. Write today for complete 


information. 


STANDARDIZE 


. 429 FORUM BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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ESEARCH entomologists and 

plant pathologists representing 
state, federal and provincial research 
agencies met in Portland, Oregon, 
January 19, 20, 21 at the Imperial 
Hotel for their 30th annual meeting. 
Dr. Roderick Sprague, project chair- 
man, welcomed industry representa- 
tives to the “open” meeting on Jan- 
uary 21st, and introduced section 
leaders who summarized regional re- 
search activities during 1955. 


Stone Fruit Pests 


Organic phosphates fell down in 
the control of green peach aphis in 
many areas of the Northwest. In sev- 
eral sections respraying was necessary 
to control late-season reinfestations. 
Cherry fruit fly emergence was de- 
layed and in some cases prevented in 
soil treated with drenches of isodrin, 
endrin and dieldrin at Prosser, Wash- 
ington. A survey of grower spray 
practices for fly control indicated 
wide variation in gallonage of dilute 
spray per acre as well as pounds of 
parathion per acre being used. In spite 
of this all had evident control. At 
Dalles, Oregon, spray and dust ap- 
plications of perthane, malathion, and 
lead arsenate gave excellent control 
of this pest; and in the Yakima val- 
ley parathion, diazinon and perthane 
gave the best control 14 days after 
application. In Oregon, perthane gave 
excellent results; no mites were noted 
in diazinon plots, but heavy mite da- 
mage was noted in perthane wettable 
blocks. Oregon work on fumigation 
of cherries for fresh market fruit be- 
fore shipping was reported as being 
successful, with no deleterious quality 
change in samples treated and shipped 
under refrigeration to California. 

Ethylene dibromide at 2 lb. per 
1,000 cu. ft. for 2 hours was the 
treatment used. No material tested 
against two-spotted mite on sour cher- 
ries at Dalles, Oregon, was effective 
for longer than 5 weeks. Aramite was 
best, but it was outstanding only for 
the first three weeks. 


In Yakima, the San Jose scale 
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operative Spray Project Conference in Oregon 
' By Charles H. Starker ot 


on peaches was controlled effectively 


with parathion at pre-bloom. Diazinon 
was not effective at that time, but 
performed much better later in the 
season. At Wenatchee, both parathion 
and diazinon gave good control in the 
delayed-dormant, but parathion plus 
oil was best. 


diazinon for control of Orange Tor- 
trix on apricots at petal fall, and 
May treatments, were compared with 


‘TDE at petal fall or parathion in 


1956 Officers 


George F. Knowl- 
ton, Utah State 
Coll, Logan, Utah 
co-chairman; L. C. 
Terriere, Agricul- 
tural Chemical 
Dept. OSC, Cor- 
vallis, Ore, chair- 
man; and Anthony 
S. Horn, Univ. of 
Idaho Extension 
Serv., Boise, Idaho 
—secretary. 


In California, experi- 
mental applications of Ryania and 


- 


Mayas harvest, results showed 
Ryania equaled standard treatment of 
TDE. Although diazinon reduced 


- fruit damage considerably, it was not 


as effective as other materials used. 
Work on prunes in California showed 
1303 was the most outstanding prod- 


uct used to reduce red mites, bringing — 


populations down to a very low level 
for the season. Pre-bloom applications 
of 923 eliminated European red and 
clover mites, allowing only two-spot 
to develop on these plots. Parathion, 
ovotran and diazinon held two-spot 
and clover mites in check, but seemed 


to be weak against European red mite. 
(Continued on Page 135) 


Northwest Vegetable Insect Control Conference - 


EDERAL, State and Dominion 
entomologists from seven western 
states and provinces met January 16, 
17, 18 at the Imperial Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon, for the 15th annual 
Northwest Vegetable Insect Confer- 


ence. Chairman A. J. Walz of the 


Parma, Idaho branch Experiment Sta- 
tion introduced Dr. W. C. Cook of 
ARS, USDA, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, conference chairman for 1956, 
who called on section chairmen for 
summary reports of 1955 work re- 
viewed at the 3-day meeting. 


Crucifers 

Endrin gave better results than 
parathion, when used for control of 
cabbage seedpod weevil in north-west- 
ern Washington. It was reported that 
there are some indications this species 
of weevil may: be showing resistance 
to certain organic phosphates; how- 
ever commercial applications of para- 
thion at usual rates gave good control. 
Schradan appeared superior to para- 
thion against cabbage aphis. Tests on 
cabbage maggot showed this pest hard- 
er to control on peat than on mineral 
soils, using hepatchlor and aldrin. 


1956 Officers 


W. C. Cook, ARS, 
USDA, Walla 
Walla, Wn. chair- 
man; Howard E.: 
Dorst, ARS, USDA, 
Logan, Utah, sec- 
retary. Not shown 
Harry Andison, 
Canadian Dept. of 


Agriculture, Vic- 
toria, B. C. co- 
chairman. 
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uiers Carrots — 

Canadian work against carrot 
rust fly gave indications that pesti- 
cides incorporated into soil to a 6-inch 
depth gave better control than those 
at the 3-4 inch level. Additional work 
showed placing aldrin, dieldrin and 
heptachlor into the soil before seeding 
gave better and longer-lasting control 
than surface bands of these same ma- 
terials. 


Onions 

Dieldrin and heptachlor were 
tested against onion maggots under 
comparable conditions in Idaho. Di- 
eldrin gave excellent control at all 
rates, but heptachlor failed to give 
control at Y% oz. actual per pound of 
seed. Oregon workers were able to 
control this pest in some areas with 
the use of DDT dust on a 10-day 
schedule. Seed and furrow treatments 
of isodrin, malathion and diazinon 
gave promising results on green 
bunching onions. Isodrin was very 
effective in tests run in western 
Washington. 


Wireworms, other Soil Pests 

Soil applications of DDT at 10 
Ibs. technical per acre had lost their 
ability to kill newly hatched wire- 
worms at the end of 10 years. Treat- 
ments of 20 and 40 lbs. of the same 
age were still effective. Wireworms 
are no longer a problem ‘n southern 
California, due to wide-spread use of 
EDB as a soil fumigant, and the in- 
roads of real estate and hignways into 
many areas of high infestation. Para- 
thion was impressive in several trials 
against symphylids in western Oregon 
and Washington in 1955, but failed 
in others. Parathion at 5 lbs technical 
per acre was better than 20 lbs. of 
malathion. There are some indications 
that parathion may contribute to 
plant nutrition. Even where it did 
not give symphylid control, corn ma 
tured faster and foliage was a richer 
blue-green color than in check plots. 
The soil fumigants EDB, Vapam and 
Nemagon appear promising against 
this pest on the basis of preliminary 
trials. Aldrin, dieldrin and heptachlor 
at 10 lbs. technical per acre, worked 
thoroughly into the soil, were report- 
ed effective in some areas, but not in 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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HE third annual Pacific North- 


west Agricultural Chemical In- 
dustry Conference, was held at the 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Oregon, Jan- 
uary 18, 19, 20. This meeting, which 
was sponsored by the Western Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn., attracted a 
group of some 135 industicy research 
and sales personnel from the Pacific 
Coast, as well as other areas of the 
country. Mr. E. L. Turner, Califor- 
nia Spray Chemical Co., Portland, 
conference chairman, officiated at the 
various sections during the confer- 
ence. 


The Miller Bill 


N a panel discussion of the Miller 

Law,G. Wallace Rynerson, FDA, 
Portland, reviewed the operation of 
PL 518, and its provisions, suggesting 
that label directions for use should be 
followed closely. It would be quite 
unsafe for a grower to experiment 
with a new material on his crops, he 
emphasized, for if no recommendation 
has been made for that particular 
crop, chances are that tolerances 
would be exceeded. FDA inspectors 
will check commodities at shipping 
points, and on farms to determine 
various levels on different crops dur- 
ing the growing season, Mr. Ryner- 
son stated. 

D. W. Dean, Pesticide Regula- 
tion Section, USDA, San Francisco, 
explained how the Miller Bill ties in 
the consumer-protective features of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
with those of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, pro- 
viding a tool which can be used to 
regulate the maximum amounts of 
pesticides present on raw agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce. 
Currently, there are some 40,000 
products or labels registered in the 
Pesticide Regulation Section, of 
which some 34 are agricultural prod- 


ucts. Because many of these were 


registered prior to the Miller Bill, 
they were of course not reviewed for 
specific tolerances on specific crops. 
The Pesticide Regulation Section is 
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currently reviewing these labels so 
that they will conform. However, 
even before the Miller Bill was 
passed, the section reviewing labels 
did give a great deal of attention to 
residues, and certain basic label provi- 
sions were insisted upon when they 
seemed necessary; thus “Do not use 
within 30 days of harvest”, “Do not 
use after edible portions of crop be- 
gin to form”, or “Remove residues at 
harvest” will provide a wide margin 
of safety under the Miller Bill. 

The procedure in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as far as new 
chemicals and crops are concerned, 
is to wait until the FDA has an- 
nounced a tolerance, before complet- 
ing registration of a product, Mr. 
Dean continued. In this way, the De- 
can be reasonably sure 
claims and directions will be in line 
with the tolerance as accepted, so that 
the grower - if he follows label direc- 
tions - should be able to produce a 
crop which will not exceed the toler- 
ance. However, this statement applies 
when only one pesticide is involved. 
It does not necessarily apply when 
more than one chemical is applied to 
the same crop. When a petition comes 
to the section for study, it 1s con- 
cerned with but a single chemical, and 
the data presented covers only the 
use of that chemical - not any of the 
infinite number of possible combina- 
tions with other chemicals. This is a 
fact which should be remembered by 
everyone who makes, sells, recom- 
mends, or uses pesticidal chemicals. 

While individual tolerances are 
stated in terms of parts per million of 
the chemical, chemicals that have the 
same physiological activity are con- 
sidered additive, and the FDA has 
grouped these chemicals for the pur- 
pose of computing residues. 

Dr. H. S. Telford, head, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, WSC, Pullman, 
stated that the Miller legislation will 
increase research costs at the Experi- 


partment 


ment Station level. In prior years, 
people working on agricultural crops 
could rely on.sale of produce from 
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their experimental blocks for financial 

-geturn; but now this income will be 
targely lost, because there will be no 
tolerance for the produce and it will 
have to be dumped, because it would 
be illegal. Thus on apples, returns of 
$40 to $60 per tree could be expected, 
cherries $80 per tree; raspberries, 
strawberries, around $1200 per acre. 
Where plots are replicated, crop val- 
ue involved can become considerable. 
Publications of the Experiment Sta- 
tion released prior to the Miller Bill 
will all have to be reviewed and 
checked carefully. Then what about 
the “specialty crop”, where the po- 
tential volume is so small, the manu- 
facturer does not wish to go to the 
expense of securing registration for 
his product on that crop? On rhu- 
barb we have a tolerance for DDT of 
7 ppm, but all other materials are auto- 
matically 0. Is it the place of the Ex- 
periment Station to petition for such 
additional uses? Another matter for 
concern is one of tolerances being 
high enough, so that if a pest later be- 
comes resistant to a pesticide and larg- 
er amounts or more frequent applica- 
tions are called for, will this then ex- 
ceed the tolerance established? 


Industry’s side of the Miller Bill 
was outlined by Dr. L. R. Gardner, 
California Spray Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Cal. “Costs of developing 
a new chemical can run fairly high”, 
he stated. For toxicity work alone, a 


(Continued on Page 132) 


(i) Miller Bill Panelists: H. S. Telford, 
WSC, Pullman; G. Wallace Rynerson, 
FDA, Portland; C. ©. Barnard, WACA, 
San Jose; L. R. Gardner, California Spray 
Chemical, Richmond; D. W. Dean, US- 
DA, San Francisco; David L. Bischoff, 
Washington Canners Co-op, Vancouver. 


(2) Vernon W. Olney, Geigy, Fresno; 
Jack Lomax, Velsicol, Riverside; Hubert 
W. Kinney, Olin Mathieson, Yakima. 


(3) New Conference chairman for 1957: 
William I. Zeigler, American Cyanamid 
Co., Portland. 


(4) Symphylid Panelists: A. J. Howitt, 
Western Wasington Experiment Station, 
Puyallup; H. E. Morrison, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; Chuck Starker, Pacific 
Supply Co-op, Portland. 


(5) Floyd Johnson, General Chemical 
Co., San Francisco; E. H. Littooy, Col- 
loidal Products Corp., San Francisco; 
Keith Sime, Chipman Chemical Co., 
Portland; Winfield Drown, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Seattle. ° 
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- Custom Spray Operators’ School 


By H. B. Petty 


N intensified debate on using 


granulated DDT for control of 


the European corn borer highlighted 
the program of the eighth Illinois 
Custom Spray Operators’ Training 


School on the University of Illinois 
campus at Urbana, Illinois, January 


26-27, 


Registration included 565 from 
Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Manitoba, 
Canada. Men from the chemical in- 
dustry made up the largest group with 
192. Ground spray operators were 
next with 136, farmers third with 
110, educators, hybrid seed corn pro- 
ducers, canning company representa- 
tives and farm managers with 106 
and aerial spray operators with 21. 


The school was staged by agron- 
omists, entomologists, and agriculture 
engineers of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture and the Illinois 
Natural History Survey. Featured 
speakers were from these institutions 


as well as industry and the U.S.D.A. 


Granulated DDT Proposed 

ROUND tests in Iowa and 

aerial tests in Illinois showed 
as good or perhaps better control 


with granulated DDT as with DDT 
sprays. When this report was given, 
custom spray operators immediately 
were wondering what effect this 
would have on their business. Would 
it mean new equipment? Would it 
be more expensive to apply? Could 
they keep their same profit margin 
and get a better job done for the 
farmer? At the end of the school, 
some operators thought they might 
try it on a limited scale only. The 
bulk were going to wait for improve- 
ments in equipment and technique so — 
they could be more sure of the actual 
production benefits to their customers. 


New ground equipment for ap- 
plication of granular DDT is being 
developed at a rapid pace, reported 
T. A. Brindley, professor of entomol- 
ogy at Iowa State College and ento- 
mologist in charge of the U. S. D. A. 
European Corn Borer Research. Re- 
search indicates equipment may be 
perfected which might enable custom 
operators to cover as many acres per 
day as with spray at a very reason- 
able cost. 


Figuring on the basis of prices 
quoted during the school, William H. 
Luckmann of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey said cost of granular ma- 
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terial would be about the same per 
acre as with spray, comparing only 
applications on the ground. Others 
estimated the per acre cost of gran- 
ular DDT to be 20 per cent higher 
than sprays. Aerial applications 
would be more expensive because of 
higher rates needed, boosting the ma- 
terial cost as much as 50 cents or more 
per acre. 

Attapulgite clay of the RVM- 
AA type, tobacco base and KWK 
bentonite are the carriers which ap- 
pear to be best for the use in pre- 
paring granulated insecticides, re- 
ported Brindley. Experiments to date 
indicated that more effective borer 
control is obtained with granules in 
the 30/60 or 30/40 mesh range than 
with large sized particles. Such gran- 
ules impregnated with 5 per cent 
DDT should be applied at the rate of 
15 to 20 pounds per acre. 


For best results, the granules 
should be released in a band 12 to 14 
inches wide, approximately 8 to 10 
inches above the whorl of the corn 
plant for first-brood borers. The same 
width of band is generally required 
for second-brood applications, too. 
Granules should not be forced down 
on the corn, for too many then 
bounce to the ground. Best method 
is to fix equipment so they are allowed 
to dribble over the whorl, advised 
Brindley. At present, adaption of 
metering mechanisms of grass seed- 


‘ers, grain drills and fertilizer distrib- 


utors have worked best, with outlets 
closed except those needed right over 
the corn plant. 


_ Brindley issued this warning— 
that only granular DDT which has 
been tested on corn should be applied. 
A poor grade of soluble oil used in 
some granular materials tested in 
Iowa disclosed that corn could be 
burned severely by such a product, 
he reported. Actual tests on corn 
will disclose that fact. 


Up to 87 per cent control of corn 
borer by aerial application of gran- 
ular DDT was reported by Luck- 
mann. This was equal to a ground 
application of 25 per cent DDT emul- 
sion applied in the same tests. Twenty 
to 25 pounds of 5 per cent granules 
per acre should be used with aerial 
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application. Granular forms of EPN 
and dieldrin showed considerable 
promise, but these materials are not 
recommended as yet. 

Equipment designed for air seed- 
ing of rice gives the best distribution 
of granules, it was found out in the 
Illinois tests. Air-seeding devices ap- 
ply granules better than conventional 
crop dusting equipment. The effec- 
tiveness of crop-dusting equipment is 
variable, and all such units should be 
carefully checked for rate and pattern 
before being used for applying gran- 
ules, Luckmann advised. For best dis- 
tribution, aircraft should fly 35-40 
feet above the ground. At this height, 
good coverage can be expected on 14- 
15 corn rows. 


New Timing Technique 

HE tassel ratio index technique 
Abe timing insecticide applications 
for control of the corn borer was in- 
troduced by Mr. Luckmann. He de- 
scribed it as a simple and exceedingly 
accurate technique. It involves com- 
paring the relationship between height 
of the developing tassel and height of 
the plant and expresses maturity of 
the plant as a number ranging from 
1 to 100. 

As an example, suppose the ex- 
tended height of the corn plant is 45 
inches, and by dissecting the plant, 
the distance from the base of the plant 
to the tip of the tassel is found to be 
9 inches. By using the formula be- 
low, the plant has a tassel ratio of 20. 


Height of tassel 9 inches 
=.20 K 100=20 

Height of plant 45 inches 
Experiments conducted by the 


Illinois Natural History Survey indi- 


REPORTS AT CUSTOM SPRAY 
OPERATORS’ TRAINING 
SCHOOL INDICATE THAT: 


Attapulgite clay of the RVM-AA 
type and KWK bentonite are 
the carriers which appear best 
for use in preparing granulated 
insecticides. 

TCA and Dalapon, although ef- 
fective against giant foxtail, are 
too toxic to normal crops to be 
used, 

Dalapon ... most effective her- 
bicide against quackgrass. 
2.4-D and MCP are effective 
herbicides for use on Canada 
thistles. Most promising new 
chemical is amino triazole. 


4 
cate that corn borers do not survive 
well on corn with a tassel ratio of less 
than 20 no matter how much leaf 
feeding or borers can be counted on 
the plant. Best stage for single treat- 
ment is when the ratio is between 46 
and 49. With large acreage, spray 
ing should commence for single ap- 
plications at the ratio of 40, so that 
all of the fields could be covered at the 


correct time. 


Here is the rule of thumb to use: 
Spray if 75 per cent of the whorls 
show leaf feeding with 3 to 6 live 
borers in each whorl and the tassel 
ratio is between 20 and 55. 

Surveys conducted throughout 
central and northern Illinois in 1955 
showed that only about 10-12 per 
cent of the total corn acreage reached 
this critical period of growth during 
the time of first-generation moth 
flight, and most of these fields meas- 
ured 45 inches or more in extended 
height. 


Giant Foxtail 

HE most promising of the newer 

chemicals being developed for 
pre-emergence treatment of giant fox- 
tail is Randox (CDAA), reported 
F. W. Slife, of the University of Illi- 
nois Agronomy Department. Germi- 
nating corn and soybean seed have a 
tremendous tolerance to Randox, 
causing little danger of reducing the 
stand of desirable crops when heavy 
rains occur after treatment. 

Two years of research with Ran- 
dox indicate that it varies less with 
the weather than other pre-emergence 
materials worked with in the past. In 
extremely dry soil it breaks down very 
slowly, and when it does rain, it is 
available to control the grass. Al- 
though it does leach in extremely wet 
soil, the upper layer will hold enough 
to give good control. 

Several grass-specific chemicals 
are highly effective against giant fox- 
tail in the seedling stage, but they are 
too toxic to normal crops to be used, 
Mr. Slife pointed out. Both TCA 
and Dalapon fall in this category. 
Excellent results were obtained with 
them in alfalfa, but this is about the 
only crop that will tolerate them. 

Pre-emergence treatments with 
2,4-D some years have done an ex- 
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cellent job on giant foxtail, but it has 
been so erratic that it has not been 
accepted as a standard treatment, 
Slife reported. 


Dalapon for Quackgrass 

ALAPON was described as 
D probably the most effective herb- 
icide available to combat quackgrass 
by K. P. Buchholtz, of the University 
of Wisconsin Agronomy Department. 
It is absorbed rapidly when applied 
to leaves and is translocated -readily. 
A practical sequence is to apply Dal- 
apon at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds 
per acre when the quackgrass foliage 
is from 6 to 10 inches tall in the early 
spring. After one or two weeks, the 
sod should be plowed under and the 
soil worked down. Control is fre- 
quently better than 95 per cent. 


(1) A. E. Pickard, Mt. Vernon, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Ground Sprayers As- 
sociation, (standing), seated: John Knox, 
Seymour; C. W. Cade, Ivesdale; William 
Arthur, Stronghurst; and Roscoe Knott, 
Urbana. 


(2) Vernon Anderson, Newark; Char- 
les Laverty, Indianola, Iowa; Albert 
Henne, Yorkville; and Wayne Byerly, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

(3) John Brandenburg, Chicago and 
Marshall McCurdy, Princeville; Dana 
Stewart, Princeville; Bill Morton, Bowen, 
fll. 

(4) H. B. Petty, University of Illinois 
and Illinois Natural History Survey; 
Herman Meyer, Morton; Harry Fisk, Lyn- 
don; Richard Wiese, Morrison; and Har- 
old Geuther, Jacksonville. 


Treated areas may be planted to 
corn or some other late-planted crop 


if proper precautions are followed. 


Planting should be delayed four or 
five weeks to allow the residue to be 
reduced to a non-toxic level. Al- 
though corn and soybeans are sensi- 
tive to the chemical, and some risk 
exists, Mr. Buchholtz suggested they 
were the most logical crops to follow 
treatment. 


If a field is widely infested with 


quackgrass, substantial control can be 


obtained with as little as 4 pounds of 
Dalapon per acre. Application should 
be followed by plowing, soil prepara- 
tion and planting after a delay of 
several weeks. The lower level re- 
duces application cost and possibility 
of crop injury; however, more re- 
growth is likely. 


(5) Charles Knote, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Fred Slife, University of Illinois; 
and Clyde Parker, Champaign, Illinois. 

(6) J. H. Bigger, Urbana; H. H. Stamm, 
Watseka; Ralph Blair, Mahomet; and 
Tom Brindley, Ames, Iowa. 

(7) Larry Hannah, St. Louis; Elmer 
Unger and R. J. Fix, Hoopeston, and 
John W. Nelson of the Michigan Blue 
Berry Growers’ Association, Grand Junc- 
tion, Michigan. 

(8) Joan Finch, University of Illinois, 
and Jack Wright, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, help Francis Jackson of St. 
Joseph, Ill., and Charles White, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, register. 

(9) John Gagliardo, Farmington; Joe 
Garland, Dixon, association president, 
en the right and Bob Hall, St. Charles, 


Maleic hydrazide and amino tri- 
azole may be used in essentially the 
same way as Dalapon for quackgrass 


control. Mr. Buchholtz advised. TCA 


is useful as a soil treatment for small 
areas of quackgrass at rates of 0.5 
pound per square rod. Sodium chlor- 
ate is also good at 2 or 3 pounds per 
square rod in late fall. 

Only in the experimental phase 
of development R-326 and Dibutrex 
are being used in crowding flies with 
repellents for bait control, reported 
W.N. Bruce of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey. Malathion, diazinon 
and Dow ET-14 were given as ex- 
amples of good bait and residual 
sprays. 

A heavy overwintering corn 
borer population, which compares 
very closely to 1949, represents a 
serious potential threat to the 1956 
corn crop, explained H. B. Petty, ex- 
tension entomologist. Surveys show 
that the area roughly north of High- 
way 36 is heavily infested, and vigor- 
ous control measures may be required. 
Chinch bugs and grasshoppers are a 
threat in several areas, while the 
clover leaf weevil population has had 
a noticeable decrease. Spraying for 
spittlebugs on first-year hay crop 
fields in the two northern tiers of Illi- 
nois counties may be profitable. 

From experimental data, it has 
been concluded that livestock poison- 
ing from weed chemicals, like the 
2,4-D type herbicides, is very unlikely 
if directions on the labels of the con- 
tainers are followed. According to 
experimental evidence, only an ex- 
tremely large dose of 2,4-D is acute- 
ly toxic to livestock. All of the al- 
leged cases of herbicidal poisoning of 
livestock that have been definitely di- 
agnosed have been found to be due to 
other causes. The addition of 2,4-D 
type herbicides doesn’t increase the 
accumulation of nitrates in plants as 
has been suggested, killing livestock 
that graze on them. Actually, applica- 
tion decreases their accumulation ac- 
cording to experiments. 


Tolerances and the Miller Bill 
N most cases, success in complying 
with Miller Bill will come to those 
who follow these three simple rules, 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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NOTHER banner year in sales 
of garden merchandise for the 
home gardener was forecast at the 
Midwest Garden Supply trade show 
held in Chicago Jan. 24 to 26. 
Reviewing market factors that 
prompted this prediction, D. Murray 
Franklin asserted that total sales of 
garden supplies and allied products in 
the coming year will exceed the $4 
billion estimate made for 1955. Mr. 
Franklin is publisher of Garden 
Supply Merchandiser, the Baltimore 
magazine which sponsors the show. 
He spoke at a gathering of some 
5,000 dealers, distributors and manu- 
facturers of garden supplies in at- 
tendance at the huge show in Chi- 
cago’s International Amphitheater. 
Chemicals for the green thumb 
trade easily led the parade of prod- 
ucts displayed by 296 exhibitors. 
About 40 percent of the show was 
devoted to power equipment and 60 
percent to chemicals and allied sup- 
plies, the show manager stated. 
Dominating the array of new 
products on display, the Du Pont 
Company's “Whiff ’n poof” squeeze 
duster package attracted outstanding 
attention. Made of polyethylene 
plastic, this 8 oz. cylindrical package 


_ is used for Du Pont insecticide and 


fungicide formulations for four dif- 
ferent purposes. One is for treating 
rose insects, another for general use 
on flowers, the third for vegetables 
generally and the fourth is a tomato 
dust. This new squeeze duster pack- 
age is expected to be on garden store 
‘shelves throughout the country when 
the 1956 season gets under way. 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., displayed 16 products 
for the small package trade with em- 
phasis on a newly patented poison 
ivy and poison oak killer, said to be 
the first on the market. A new and 
aptly named “Garden Doctor” spray 
for diseases and insect pests of flow- 
ers, vegetables and fruit trees was 
played up, along with Weedone, Gro- 
Stuf and other familiar products. 
Joseph H. Torchianon, advertising 
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Garden Supply Trade Show Emphasizes Dealers Role 
By H. H. Slawson 


manager, called attention to the im- 
pulse appeal of the attractive new 
designs on the lithographed metal 
containers. 

Niagara Chemical division, Food 
Machinery €& Chemical Corp., Mid- 
dleport, N. Y., made a first showing 
of their line of farm and garden 
chemicals in newly designed rect- 
angular packages that occupy one- 
third less shelf space than do the con- 
ventional cylindrical containers. La- 
bels have also been redesigned to in- 
clude pictures of insects and plants 
on which the chemical is to be used. 
Among new products shown was a 
general purpose Niagara garden 
formula using a wettable powder for 
application as dust or spray, also a 
multi-purpose dust or spray for 
ornamental shrubs and flowers. 

Goulard & Olena, Skillman, 
N. J., placed emphasis on plant foods 
for roses, tomatoes, bulbs, trees, 
shrubs, and on lawn weed and poison 
ivy killers and a dog repellant. Plant 
supports, fence wickets and other 
metal products were also shown. 

B. G. Pratt Co., Paterson, N. J., 
centered attention on six products 
from their line of 30 chemicals for 
varied purposes. This limited list in- 
cluded a scalacide dormant dust; an 
all-purpose insecticide-fungicide spray 
for above-ground insects; chlordane 
for turf, soil and household insects; 
a weed killer; malathion for popular 
and universal use; and an aerosol 


HE Garden Supply Trade Show 

moved to the Kingsbridge Armory, 
New York, February 7-9, and some 150 
additional display booths brought the 
total dealer representation to 450 firms. 
Products displayed, as in Chicago, in- 
cluded complete lines of chemicals (in- 
secticides, fungicides, herbicides and 
fertilizers), and such items as lawn 
and garden application equipment. 

A special exhibit of old garden 
items . . . dating back to the 1860's 
. . . attracted visitors at the show. 
Another highlight of the 3-day event 
was the annual’ dealer dinner, February 
8th, at which Sen. George A. Bender 
of Ohio, was the guest speaker. 


(2 ae 2) Se 
AT THE NEW YORK GARDEN SHOW 


4s 

bomb “‘for the lady gardener.” These, 
it was explained by Henry B. Pratt, 
sales manager, will provide the dealer 
with something to offer his customer, 
no matter what the job may be, and 
thereby eliminate the need for the 
small dealer to carry a large inventory 
of the complete line, if his business 
does not warrant it. 

California Spray Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Calif., showed a 
new dieldrin spray or granule type 
formula for turf insects and grubs 
and a new “Sodar” crab grasskiller, 
along with other “Ortho” sprays, 
dusts, fertilizers, herbicides and repel- 
lants. Representatives at the booth 
explained a new dealer help program 
which includes extensive newspaper 
and magazine advertising and offers 
supplies of a new “Ortho Garden 
Book” imprinted with dealer's name. 

Acme Quality Paints, Detroit, 
Mich., introduced a fruit tree spray 
with captan as a new ingredient, also 
a new 5 percent DDT dust in sifter- 
top package and a new dust gun for 
tomato insect control. J. R. Hile, sales 
manager, was in charge, assisted by 
A. E. Miller and Lou McShane. 

Nott Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., had a new weed killer with 
liquid sodar plus 2,4-D, and a new 
crabgrass killer with sodar. Bob Har- 
kins, president, called attention to a 
new aerosol bomb for a dog repellent, 
formerly packaged in glass bottles. 

Lebanon Chemical Corp., Leb 
anon, Pa., made their first showing 
of a new synthetic organic fertilizer 
containing 40 percent Urea-form 
nitrogen for which basic ingredients 


(Continued on Page 127) 


The Power Equipment Panorama, 
which was initiated at the show two 
years ago, was more than doubled in 
space this year. The panorama exhibit 
included model service shops and gar- 
den machine demonstration displays. 

Sixty of the leading U. S. manu- 
facturers in the garden supply field 
were honored Feb. 9 by Garden Supply 
Merchandiser for their efforts toward 
advancement of the industry. 

The awards were presented at the 
dealer dinner. The citations were based 
on the participation of the individual 
companies in ten or more national Gar- 
den Supply shows. 
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For Dependable Insecticides and Herbicides 


think first of 


Technicals and Formulations 


Diamonp dependable insecticides have long been favored 
because of their uniform high quality. DDT, BHC and 


Lindane Technicals are supplied in many types and forms. 


att DDT— 100% Technical meres 100% Gamma Isomer | 
ee of BH 
cticides for DDT— Wettable Powders BHC—40% Technical 
ors DDT—Dust Concentrates BHC—12% Wettable Powders 
d and Emulsions and Dusts 
Se deeb oh dh Lindane—Emulsions, BHC—Emulsion Concentrates 
Wettable Powders, Dusts K-101—AMiticide 


Weed Killers and Brush Control Chemicals 


D1Amonp weed and brush killers, based on the —_ produced in two forms: Technical for use by 
2,4-D and 2,4-T chemical groups, meet every formulators and processors in their own formu- 
weed and brush control problem. lations and ready-to-use formulations for farm- 


These dependable Diamonp herbicides are ers, ranchers, country clubs and homeowners. 


WEED KILLERS 


2,4-D Acid @ Technical Butyl-D 
Technical lsopropyl-D 


WEED KILLERS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

/ 

: 

| *4# Mixed Amine-D ¢  4# Dimethylamine-D 

| 2.67# Butyl-D © 4#Butyl-D e 6# Butyl-D 
Technical 2-Ethy! Hexyl (Iso-Octyl)-D (Low Volatile) A# 2-Ethyl Hexyl (Iso-Octyl)-D (Low Volatile) 
Technical BEP-D (Low Volatile) A# BEP-D (Low Volatile) ¢ 3.34# Isopropyl-D 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


BRUSH CONTROL 


*4# Butyl-T © 4# BEP-T (Low Volatile) 

4# 2-Ethyl Hexyl (Iso-Octyl)-T (Low Volatile) 
2,4-D—2,4,5-T Mixtures ¢ 2#—2# Butyl Brush Killer 
2#—2# 2-Ethyl Hexyl Brush Killer (Low Volatile) 
2#—2# BEP Brush Killer (Low Volatile) 


*Numbers are pounds of 2,4,5-T or 2,4-D acid equivalent per gallon. 


BRUSH CONTROL 


Technical Butyl-T @ Technical lsopropyl-T 
Technical BEP-T (Low Volatile) 
Technical 2-Ethyl Hexyl (Iso-Octyl)-T (Low Volatile) 


D1AMonpD research is constantly seeking new and better 
insecticides and herbicides and working with formulators 
and agricultural chemists in the development of more effi- 


han. e 
cient forms and application methods. We will be glad to E> Dia mond 


- . . . } 
work with you. For information on Diamonp Chemicals J 


CHEMICALS Ch e 1 
and technical co-operation write, DiamMonpD ALKALI Com- a ahs emicais 


PANY, 300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Report on th new MICHIGAN 12B 


Clark’s exclusive power-shift transmission 


eliminates the most notorious cause of 
excessive maintenance 


No engine clutch, no clutch pedal, 
no gear clash! Clark’s power-shift 
transmission is standard equipment 
on the new 15 cu. ft. Michigan Trac- 
tor Shovel—completely eliminates 
this notorious cause of excessive 
maintenance and down-time. 


Instant power-shifting. In place 
of the conventional gear-shift levers 
and clutch pedal, the Michigan has a 
single power-shift lever on the steer- 
ing column. You can make any shift 
instantly, even when moving: simply 
push the lever to High, Low or 
Reverse position. As any operator 
will tell you, it sure beats riding a 
heavy clutch all day. 


Faster cycles. There’s no hesita- 
tion, no gear clash, no loss of mo- 
mentum when you shift—saving 
seconds or minutes on every cycle. 
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Power-shifting also makes the Model 
12B more maneuverable in boxcars 
and narrow aisles, since you don’t 
have to fumble with conventional 
levers and clutch pedal. 


Heavier, more power. The new 
Michigan is 20% heavier and more 
powerful than most machines in its 
class. With this margin of weight and 
power, plus low-level independent 
bucket action, the 12B digs where 
other machines spin their wheels. 


See it in action. The complete 
power train of the new 12B—power- 


shift transmission, 3-to-1 torque con- 
verter and planetary wheel axle—is 
designed and manufactured by Clark, 
specifically for the roughest kind of 
industrial bulk handling. Complete 
dust protection features are standard; 
gas or diesel optional. See the new 
12B in action, on your own job— 
write us to arrange a demonstration. 


The new Michigan 12B is 
available on Clark’s no-down- 
payment Lease Plan; clip this 
coupon to your letterhead and 
mail it for details. 


ee se SY TT TH LT TT SVT 


a Michigan is a reg. trade-mark of 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


| 
| 
! 
/ 
! 
| 
| a 


Arrange demonstration of Model 12B: 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
2463 Pipestone Road 

Benton Harbor 4, Michigan 


ep 
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Everybody is reading about 


HEPTACHLOR | 
“FERTILIZER — 


Mixtures 


INSECTS (}'4a 


with s 


my. 


PEALCONT AUACOATININ 
FERTILIZER 


containing 


¢ HEPTACHLOR IN FERTILIZER... 
N @ the easy way to protect your crops 
z < against soil insects 


© apply it with your regular equipment 


@ saves 50% on labor, tractor hours, 
and fuel..,does two jobs in one 


Another PROFIT PLUS for Heptachlor formulators, 
distributors and fertilizer manufacturers 


Bao frist 


Fertilizer containing Heptachlor gives you extra benefits. 
Heptachlor kills crop-damaging soil insects . . . prevents dam- 
age to seeds, seedlings, and roots. Heptachlor protected crops 
make the best use of fertilizer and moisture. This spring do 
‘two important jobs in one by using fertilizer containing 
Heptachlor. 


Over a million farmers are regularly reading about 
Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures in farm magazines 
and state farm papers. And many more thousands 
will be hearing the Heptachlor-with-Fertilizer facts 
on leading farm radio stations. Dealers are reading 
about this new profit opportunity in Croplife maga- 
zine and are the target of our strong direct mail 
program. In addition, Velsicol sales personnel are 
presenting the Heptachlor story to hundreds of 
dealers each month. 


Applied alone, or mixed with fertilizer, Heptachlor is . . . 


zs 
Ps 


EFFECTIVE....... From seed to harvest Heptachlor kills insects that 
damage and destroy seeds, young plants and growing 
roots. Heptachlor is sure-death to soil insects and 
gives you full season protection. 


ECONOMICAL .....Low cost added crop insurance ...a few dollars is 
all it costs to treat an acre with Heptachlor. It more 
than pays in better yields. On test plots Heptachlor 
treatment doubled the corn yield . . . over 50 bushels 
more corn per acre than from untreated plots. Other 
crops show similar benefits. 


EASY YO USE.....Handle the Heptachlor-fertilizer mixture as you 
would any straight fertilizer application and work 
it into the soil. It doesn’t harm equipment and it’s 
safe to handle. 


This year, for better crops use fertilizer containing Heptachlor. 
Whether you buy fertilizer in bulk or by the bag, insist on 
fertilizer with Heptachlor . . . it’s America’s leading soil insec- 


ticide . .. it takes the soil insect risk out of farming. More farmers will buy Heptachlor for soil insect 


protection this spring than ever before. They’ll ask 
for Heptachlor mixed with Fertilizer. For greater 
sales, take advantage of the coming demand for this 
more effective combination—push Heptachlor-Fer- 
tilizer mixtures. 


HEPTACHLOR KILLS MORE SOIL ff" . if 
INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER 1 Velsicol Chemical Corporation fin WF 26-2 1 
RECOMMENDED INSECTICIDE... | 390 East Grand Avenue 

1 Chicage 11, Minos 
Corn Rootworms Flea Beetle 1 Please send me the pamphiet telling me about Hepta- 
Cutwrorms Grape Colaspis | chlor-Fertilizer mixtures and how they can pay on my 
Woreworms Green June Beetle 1 farm; also a Free copy of the new 12 page soil insects 
Seed Corn Maggot Larvae 1 booklet. 
Seed Corn Beetle Japanese Beetle 
White Grubs Katir Ant | Mame, 
White Fringed Bootle Mole Crickets t 
Asatic Beatle Root Maggot DP 


Ants Root Weevil 
European Chater Sweet Clover Weevil 
ia False Wireworms Sweet Potato Weer! bk ee ee ee ee 


Sh HEPTACHLOR IS AMERICA’S LEADING SOIL INSECTICIDE! 
Advertisement now appearing in arm publications 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation AC-36 
330 East Grand Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me the following without charge. . . 


copies of the sales-aid folder to tell farmers the complete 
facts on Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures. 


copies of Technical Bulletin 4504-8 explaining new, sim- 
ti lower cost methods of making Heptachlor-Fertilizer 
mixtures. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


STREET AND NUMBER. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


DuPont Named Diamond Mar. 


George V. Du- 
Pent, Diamond 
Black Leaf Co., 
Cleveland, was 
appointed general 
manager of the 
firm, it was an- 
nounced Feb. 7. 
He succeeds John 
W. Kennedy, who 
left the Diamond 
Black Leat organi- 
zation to return to Diamond Alkali Co. 
as sales manager of agricultural chemi- 
cals. Mr. DuPont has been with Dia- 
mond Black Leaf since 1940. Subse- 
quent to his appointment he was man- 
he of manufacturing operations of the 
irm. 


NCI Completing Expansion 

J. E. Totman, president, North- 
ern Chemical Industries, Baltimore, 
Md., announced recently that NCI’s 
Searsport, Maine, expansion projects 
are nearing completion. Included in 
the overall expansion are several in- 
tegrated units and a new 100 ton 
per day sulfuric acid contact plant. 
The expansion project, begun in No- 
vember, 1954, has increased Northern 
Chemical’s daily production of syn- 
thetic sulfate of ammonia, used in 
both industry and agriculture. 


New Chipman 2,4-D Plant 

Chipman Chemical Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J. has announced 
the immediate construction of a 2,4-D 
plant adjoining the company’s district 
office and factory at Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


The new 2,4-D plant will pro- 


duce a complete line of 2,4-D and 2,4, 
5-T weed killers for consumer use, as 
well as 2,4-D acid and technical ester 
forms of 2,4-D and 2,4.5-T, including 
the low volatile esters. 

2,4-D acid and technical esters 
manufactured at Portland will be 
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shipped to one of the company’s three 
midwest plants; then formulated into 
the various finished products. Thus, 
the company will expand its service 
to midwest grain growers and other 
users of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T weed kill 
ers in that section of the country. 
* 


Corp. for Plant Food Services 

Plant Food Services, St. Johns, 
Mich., recently incorporated for $96,- 
000 and elected new officers. They 
are: Clayton Klein, president; Don- 
ald Irrer, vice president; Norman Ir- 
rer, secretary treasurer. Bert A. Mc- 
Neilly is general manager. 

Bulk storage and handling facil- 
ity expansion are planned. 


e 
Shell Moves to New Orleans 
Shell Chemical Corp., New 


York, has moved its agricultural 
chemicals sales division from its re- 
cently consolidated district in Jack- 
son, Miss., to New Orleans. J. F. 
White continues-as district manager. 
The company is maintaining its area 
office in Houston under the supervi- 
sion of A. J. Garon. The consolid- 
ated district now covers a seven-state 


area. 
e 


PEC Fertilizer Plant 

Louis E. Andres, technical di- 
rector of Potasse & Engrais Chimi- 
ques, Paris, France announced recent- 
ly-the completion of a contract be- 
tween his company and TYPPI O/Y, 
Oulu, Finland for the erection of a 
complex fertilizer plant using the 
patented PEC carbonitric process for 
producing 13-10-13 grade fertilizer. 
The capacity of this plant is 400 
tons per day and Kola phosphate rock 
will be used as a raw material along 
with potassium chloride that is to be 
imported from Germany. 


The Chemical and Industrial 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio has the ex- 
clusive right to license the PEC proc- 
ess in the United States, Canada, and 
other parts of the world. They de- 
signed the plant for Formosa, and de- 
signed and are constructing the plant 
for California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
at Richmond, Calif. 

e 
Belgian Pesticide Rep. in U.S. 
André Paquot, ex- _ al 
port sales manag- 
er of S. A. Sels 
et Produits Chem- 
iques, Brussels, 
Belgium, has been 
visiting the U. S. 
these past two 
months with a 
view to establish- 
ing personal con- 
tacts with U. 5. 
manufacturers of pesticides. A fully- 
owned subsidiary of Solvay et Cie (Bel- 
gium), S. A. SELCHIM operate a large 
formulating plant in Neder-over-Heem- 
beek, Belgium, from where they supply 
users in Belgium, Belgian Congo and 
many overseas territories with insecti- 
cides, weedkillers and fungicides. 
a 


New Insecticide Plant in South 
The location of a new insecticide 
plant in Aberdeen, N. C., is announc- 
ed by H. Blue, president of the Aber- 
deen & Rockfish Railroad Co. Mr. 
Blue said Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., will manufacture a complete 
line of insecticides at the plant to 
serve a large territory in North and 
South Carolina. The plant is expect- 
ed to begin operations within 30 days. 
e 
W. Prod. Conf. in Fresno 

Cotton growing problems will be 
considered from the standpoint of in- 
creased efficiency and reduced cost in 
the far west, when the fifth annual 
Western Production Conference 
meets in Fresno, Calif., March 6-7. 
Headquarters for the meeting will be 
the Fresno Hacienda. 

The National Cotton Council is 
co-sponsoring the meeting in coopera- 
tion with Southwest Five-State Grow- 
ers Association and other Western 


producer groups. 

As in previous years, the confer 
ence will consider latest research de- 
velopments affecting soil fertility, dis- 
ease control, irrigation, weed control, 
insect control, defoliation and needs 
for improving and preserving lint 
quality. 
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Stauffer Fertilizer Plant in Prod. 


‘The first shipments of pelleted 
mixed fertilizer have been made from 
Stauffer Chemical Co.’s new plant at 
Vernon, Calif. Initial production and 
shipments were of 17-7-0. Current 
plans contemplate the regular produc- 
tion of 5-15-0, 10-10-5, 10-10-10 and 
other special mixtures, as well as pel- 
leted single superphosphate. 

The plant employs a process of 
manufacture developed by the com- 
pany’s research engineers. 


Ky. Fertilizer Conference Aug. 1 
The 1956 annual Kentucky Fer- 
tilizér’ Conference is scheduled for 
August 1, in the Guignol Theatre, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Program details for this meeting 
will be announced at a later date. 


Nitro. Div. Makes New Product 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., announced late last 
month that it will install at its Hope- 
well, Va., plant facilities for the pro- 
duction of ammonium nitrate 33144%. 
This new addition to Nitrogen’s line 
of products is expected to be in pro- 
duction late in 1956. 


Nicholson Leaves Union Bag 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., early 
last month announced the resignation 
of G. W. Nicholson as executive vice- 
president to accept the presidency of 
Tennessee River Paper Co., newly 
organized firm which will build a 
large kraft pulp and paper mill in 
the south. 

e 


ICC Proposal Opposed 

Paul T. Truitt, executive vice 
president of the National Plant Food 
Institute, Washington, D. C., said 
last month that granting of a pro- 
posed 7% freight rate increase by the 
Interstate Commerce 
“would insurmountable 
hardship on farmers and the fertilizer 
industry.” 

The Institute has filed with ICC 
a protest and request for suspension 
of increased freight rates on fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials. 


Commission 
impose an 
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New Chemical Co. 

C. P. Stephenson, College Park, 
Ga., has organized the Stephenson 
Chemical Co. which is specializing in 
the manufacture of dry agricultural 
insecticides. The firm’s trade name 
products include “Drop Dead Bug 
Killer” and “Perk Up Fungicides.” 

° 
Clark Opens New Center 

Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., announced recently the 
opening of its new materials handling 
development center. The center was 
established to develop materials hand- 
ling methods for individual indus- 
tries. 

@ 


U.S. Potash Names Wilson 

U.S. Potash Co., New York, an- 
nounced Feb. 7 that W. W. Wilson 
joined the company as midwestern 
sales representative. For the past 
seven years he has been with the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Co- 
lumbus, O., serving part of that time 
as director of purchasing. 

° 


Hutchinson Name to Board 

Election of William J. Hutchin- 
son as a director of the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation to 
fill the vacancy left by the late Wil- 
liam J. Murphy was announced last 
month by the firm. Mr. Hutchinson 
has been a director of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., since 1924. 


Atlas Advances Caruso, Stubbe 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
announced the appointment of E. 
John Caruso as assistant manager of 
its chemical division regional sales 
office in Chicago, Formerly technical 
representative in the company’s St. 
Louis, Mo., sales office, Mr. Caruso 
will serve in the newly-created post 
as assistant to Howard W. Dellard, 
manager of the Chicago office. 

Paul E. Stubbe, technical repre- 
in Atlas’ chemical sales 
office in Dallas, Tex., has been trans- 
ferred to St. Louis to succeed Mr. 
Caruso. 


sentative 


From the Photo Box 


Pictures taken at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society in Atlanta, Ga. 


(1) W. D. Valleau, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington; and F. O. Holmes, Rocke- 
feller Institute, N. Y. 

(2) C. E. Yarwood, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley; S. E. A. McCallan, Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 

(3) A. Frank Ross, Editor in Chief, 
Phytopathology Cornell Univ.; J. G. 
Dickson, former president A.P.S., 
Univ. of Wisconsin; and Karl Mara- 
morosch. 

(4) Paul R. Miller, vice president A.P.S., 
USDA, Beltsville, Md. 

(5) G. S. Pound, Secretary A.P.S., Univ. 
of Wisconsin; and Lindsay M. Black, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 

(6) W. D. McClellan, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md. 

(7) A.-E. Dimond; Paul Waggoner; and 
Saul Rich, treasurer of A.P.S.; all 
of Connecticut Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Haven. 
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Mississippi 
River Ships 
Ammonium 
Nitrate 


First shipment of 
ammonium nitrate 
solution from the 
new $16,000,000 
Selma, Mo. plant 
of Mississippi Riv- 
er Chemical Com- 
pany, a division of 
Mississippi River 
Fanel 'Clorp., St. 
Louis. In the photo 
(1 to r) are John 
L. Sanders, sales 
manager of Miss- 
issippi River; : as 

James W. Mathers of Rpadlas & Baker, 
St. Louis; Cecil Lashlee, plant manager, 


Ohio-Indiana Aviation Conf. 

The fifth annual Ohio-Indiana 
Agricultural Aviation Conference 
was scheduled to be held Feb. 22-24 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Sponsors of the event are the 
Ohio Aviation Board, Indiana Aero- 
nautics Commission, Ohio and Indi- 
ana Aerial Applicators, Ohio & Indi- 
ana Agricultural Extension Services, 
Ohio & Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, and Ohio State and 
Purdue Universities. 

At the opening session J. J. Da- 
vis was scheduled to speak on “What 
Applicators Should Know About the 
Miller Bill.” Continuing on the pro- 


gram Irvin Mount was to discuss 


“Economics of Plane vs. Ground Ap- 
plications,” and Riley Dugan was to 
speak on “Agricultural Outlook as it 
May Affect Aerial Application in 
1956. A film, “Agricultural Avia- 
tion” was to be shown. 

C. R. Weaver and R. T. Everly 
were to speak Feb. 23 on “Legume In- 
sect Control with Granular Insecti- 
cides.” M. G. Farleman was also to 
speak on “New Insecticides and Care 
in Handling.” The following topics 
and speakers were also scheduled: 
“Developments in Brush Control” by 
C. J. Willard; “Principles of Crop 
Fertilization” by John Parsons; “Air- 
plane Seeding of Legumes and Cover 
Crops” by Edmund Huffman, W. 
W. Snyder and Lloyd Anderson; 
“Disease Control Experiment on Po- 


tatoes” by C. R. Neiswander, and 
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MISSISSIPPI RI 


TANK 


STEAMBOAT ss Sunn > 


IVER CHEMICAL 0 


MISSISSIDP} RIVER FUEL Corp, st. 


and R. G. Powell, technical service di- 
rector of Mississippi River. 


“Applicator Insect Problems” by a 
panel. 

The last day of the conference 
was to be devoted to a demonstration 
of planes and equipment in addition 
to a discussion of the following top- 
ics: “Corrosive and Solvent Action of 
Agricultural Chemicals on Applicator 
Equipment” by D. T. Black; “Exper- 
iments in Aerial Apptication of 
Granular Materials” by Orve K. Hed- 
den; “Metering and _ Distributing 
Equipment Studies with Dry Mater- 
ials” by James Henry, and “Sprayer 
Installation on the Ohio Project” by 
Charles Kellenbarger and James Hen- 
ry. 

° 


CFA Fertilizer Handbook 


The Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the California Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation reports continuing public de- 
mand for its Western Fertilizer 
Handbook, 2nd edition. Earle J. 
Shaw, Los Angeles, chairman of the 
handbook sub-committee, advised the 
committee at a recent meeting that 
prepaid orders are being directed to 
the Association office every day from 
various parts of the world. 

Shaw said that this widespread 
interest is appreciated and that it will 
necessitate publication of a third edi- 
tion somewhat in advance of original 
plans. He pointed out that no change 
had been made in the text of the 
second edition, and that no major 
changes are contemplated for a third 
edition unless important alterations 
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are made meanwhile in the chemical 
designations of the principal plant 
food elements, or other important ad- 
vances are made which cannot be 
visualized at present. 

The “Handbook” is a reference 
work reviewing soil fertility and 
plant nutrition. It contains 160 pages 
and features twelve color plates, most 
of which depict plant food deficiency 
symptoms, and many black and white 
illustrations. 

. 


Parsons Appointed Plant Mgr. 
James A. Parsons, Klein Soil 
Service, Fowlerville, Mich., was ap- 
pointed plant manager recently, suc- 
ceeding Robert W. Parsons, who 
purchased the bulk spreading trucks 
and nitrogen solution business from 
Klein. A new bulk conveying system 
will be capable of increasing produc- 
tion from the present 6 tons to over 
70 tons per hour. 
“ 


Benson Addresses Canners 

Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, delivered the keynote 
speech Jan. 21 at the 49th annual 
convention of the American Canners 
Association at Atlantic City, N= J. 
Mr. Benson said “The progress in nu- 
trition that we have made is the joint 
product of millions of Americans 
working together—under our system 
of free enterprise.” 

At the two-day convention, Jan. 
20-21, Dr. Frank P. Cullinan, chief 
of . Horticultural Crops Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
spoke on the cause of widespread 
losses of crops due to nematodes. He 
said that microscopic pests affect crop 
production not only directly, but also 
indirectly by increasing susceptibility 
to other soil-borne organisms or by 
introducing them. 

E. G. McKibben, Agricultural 
Research Service, spoke on fertilizer 
application and placement, weed con- 
trol equipment and spraying and 
dusting equipment. 

The convention also heard an 
address by W. W. Pate, assistant, 
Soil and Water Conservation Re- 
search Service, USDA. 
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M anufactured by 
CHEMAGRO Under license from 


CORPORATION FARBENFABRIKEN 
k. N. Ya BAYER 


w Yor 
Ne Germany 


Leverkusen, 


DIPTEREX 


Sugar Bait Fly Killer” 


DIPTEREX attracts and kills both resistant and non-resistant 
strains of houseflies with outstanding effectiveness. It is approved 
for use inside and around dairy barns, poultry houses, stables, 
stock pens and similar areas where fly populations are intense or 
bothersome. 


The active ingredient of DIPTEREX Sugar Bait Fly Killer is Bayer 
L 13/59, a recent chemical development of Farbenfabriken Bayer. 


DIPTEREX will be available to distributors for the 1956 season 
in ten pound metal pails packed four to a case and in one pound 
canisters packed twelve to a case. 


* Registered Trademark 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


100 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


L. J. Polite 


John W. Kennady 


Diamond Names Polite, Kennady to New Executive Posts 


L. J. Polite, Jr., agricultural 
chemicals sales manager, Chlorinated 
Products Div., Diamond Alkali Co., 
Cleveland, was appointed product 


‘sales manager early last month. He 


succeeds W. B. Beeson, Jr., recently 
named manager of Diamond’s New 
York-New England branch sales off- 
ice in New York City. 

John W. Kennady, general man- 
ager of Diamond Black Leaf Co., an 
affiliate of Diamond Alkali, succeeds 
Mr. Polite as sales manager of Dia- 
mond agricultural chemicals. 

A veteran of 14 years with Dia- 


La. °56 Program on Cotton Pests 


Kirby L. Cockerham, extension 
entomologist, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, 
La., recently issued the following rec- 
ommendations for the cotton insect 
control program in Louisiana for 
1956. 

Methyl parathion has been added to 
the insecticides that are being recom- 
mended for cotton insect control in 


~1956. This material as a dust is rec- 


ommended for use as follows: 

(1) For boll weevil or boll wee- 
vil, boll worms and spider 
mites (Under Section B): 
Calcium arsenate may be 
alternated with 5 per cent 
methyl parathion plus 5 
per cent DDT at 10 to 15 
pounds per acre; or, the 
methyl parathion — DDT 
mixture may be used in 
successive applications, 

(2) For spider mite control, 5 
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mond, Mr. Polite joined the com- 
pany as a sales representative in 
1942, He became agricultural chem- 
icals sales manager in Jan. 1954, the 
position he now leaves to become 
product sales manager. 

Mr. Kennady has a broad back- 
ground in agricultural chemical sales 
and engineering fields dating back 
to 1932. He was formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
spent a nine-year span in govern: 
In Feb. 1955 he was 
appointed general manager of Dia- 
mond Black Leaf Co. 


ment service, 


per cent methyl parathion 
dust at 7 to 10 pounds per 
acre is recommended. 

(3) For cotton aphid control 5 
per cent methyl parathion 
dust at 7 to 10 pounds per 
acre is recommended. 

Methyl parathion in sprays is recom- 
mended as follows: 

(1) For boll weevil or boll 
weevil and boll worms, .5 
pounds methyl parathion 
plus “5 pounds DDT is 


recommended. 
(2) .For. spider mites, .25 
pounds technical methyl 


parathion per acre is rec- 
ommended. 
(3) For cotton aphid control 
.25 pounds technical meth- 
yl parathion per acre is 
recommended. 
Methyl parathion is effective for con- 
trol of the boll weevil, cotton aphid, 
cotton leaf worm, and spider mites. It 


will not control ball worms. 
boll worms are present, DDT has to 
be added. 


St. Regis To Exchange Stock 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York, © 


announced recently it intends to make 
an offer of exchange of St. Regis 
common stock for Rhinelander com- 
mon stock on a share for share basis. 
The exchange offer will be made 
promptly after St. Regis files with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 
e 


Am Potash Ends Trona Rep. 
Peter Colefax, president of Amer- 


ican Potash and Chemical Corp., Los 
Angeles, and Wilson Meyer, presi 
dent of Wilson & George Meyer & 
Co., announce that by mutual agree- 
ment, the long standing arrangement 
under which the Meyer firm has rep- 
resented American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. in the sale of “’Trona” ag- 
ricultural potash, borax, soda ash and 
salt cake in various western sales areas 
will not be renewed upon its expira- 
tion in mid-1956. 


The expansion of American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. in its field of 
manufacturing and the added respon- 
sibilities of the Meyer Company in 
its field of distribution have resulted, 
in recent years, in the development 
of divergent interests. Both parties 
the mutually 
agreeable decision to sever their old 
relationship. 


therefore arrived at 


Union Bag Announces Changes 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York, 
three changes in territorial adminis- 
C. M. Campbell, former 
southeastern sales representative, will 
handle multiwall bag sales in Minne- 
sota, and North & South Dakota. 
F. M. Whittaker transferred his head- 
quarters from Minneapolis to Chi- 


announced in late January 


tration. 


cago where his sales territory includes 
Iowa, western Illinois and part of 
Chicago. A. J. Sohmer, former mid- 
western sales representative, will han- 
Maryland, 
Virginia and part of West Virginia. 


dle sales in Delaware, 
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the story behind the headline 


For those of you who have not been eating, sleeping and 
breathing high pressure acetylene reactions as we have, a 
brief reminder on the background of these products may be 
in order. In the early 1930’s, Dr. J. Walter Reppe, working 
in Germany, licked the previously “impossible” problem of 
handling acetylene efficiently and safely at high tempera- 
tures and high pressures in chemical syntheses. This led him 
and his group into varied investigations which resulted in the 
synthesis of numerous chemicals which had previously been 
completely unknown, or at best only obtainable by elaborate 
and expensive reactions. 


Even though widespread work in this field has continued 
steadily up to the present, and the laboratories of General 
Aniline in this country have been engaged in their own inde- 
pendent research for more than ten years, vast and chal- 
lenging areas of research still remain for exploration in the 
new branch of chemistry involving high pressure acetylene 
reactions. 


When the GAF laboratories began synthetic work in the new 
field, none of the products they turned out had ever been 
available in the U.S. in commercial volumes and at commercial 
prices. We, therefore, found it necessary to do some rather 
fancy, long-range extrapolating from the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of all of the products to their potential applica- 
tions and sales volumes in order to decide which would be of 
greatest immediate industrial value. Following these deci- 
sions came sales development, application research, and 
process development in the laboratory and pilot plant. Finally, 
the plant stage has been reached for the first group of prod- 
ucts now to be made at GAF’s new Calvert City plant. 


They are a related series resulting from the reaction of 
acetylene with formaldehyde to yield a mixture of butynediol 
and propargyl alcohol. In a relatively brief time they have 
developed an astonishing and, we must confess, in part unex- 


pected range of applications about which GAF’s Commercial 


For technical 
information, 
price schedules 
and samples 
write to: 
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PRODUCTS TO BE AVAILABLE FROM GAF’s 
NEW PLANT AT CALVERT CITY, KENTUCKY: 


PROPARGYL 2-BUTYNE- 
= H HOCH2C= CCH2OH 
ALCOHOL HC=CCH20 1,4-DIOL 2 2 
H2C — CH, 
1,4- HOCH2CH2CH2CH20OH | BUTYRO- G | 5 
BUTANEDIOL LACTONE om 
° 
H2C — CH, HC — CHa 
| | 
N-METHYL-2- 
l H,c CO Hct eco 
2-PYRROLIDONE 2 Ry PYRROLIDONE "? Red 
N N 
H CH3 
eS CH, HC Saya 3 
N-VINYL-2- Hac CO POLYVINYL- : as 
PYRROLIDONE ee PYRROLIDONE| \. 7 
CH=CH, lake. CH—CHste 


Development Department has told you in advertisements, 
data bulletins and personal visits. Along with the large new 
plant now also comes a new, full-scale sales department 
eager to help you use these products to your best advantage. 


We expect to be reporting the commercialization of many 
more high pressure acetylene derivatives in the future, but no 
announcement will have quite the significance of this first 
one, both for you and for us. We believe it represents a mile- 
stone for our industry: the first of many commercial high 
pressure acetylene derivatives plants in the United States. 


Sanne MIC ALS DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS 


ABSALES DIVISION OF 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET - 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Western and California 
Weed Control Conference 


CAPACITY crowd of nearly 
600 thronged Governor’s Hall, 
California State Fairgrounds, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., February 15 and 16 for 
the first two days of the three-day 
joint meetings of the Western and 


California Weed Conferences. On 
February 17th, an estimated 300 to 
400 interested research, industry, and 
farmer participants viewed displays of 
the newest type weed control equip- 
ment at University Airport, Davis, 
Calif. 


National, International Picture 

“It is essential for the farmer 
faced with today’s high costs of pro- 
duction, to have a lower cost of opera- 
tion,” NAC president W. W. Allen, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
told the group. “The intelligent use 
of pesticides will aid in the quality 
and quantity of farm production.” 
Speaking on the side-effects of the 
Miller Bill, Mr. Allen stated ‘Public 
interest is currently focused intently 
on the agricultural chemical industry, 
with a broader public awareness of 
its contributions; thus helping more 
farmers benefit, producing more sales 
for industry, more importance and 
recognition for federal and state re- 


search workers; and building a more 
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By CHARLES STARKER 


Newly elected officers, 
Western Weed Control 
Conference: President 
Henry Wolf, Ext. Weed 
Specialist, Washington 
State College, Pullman, 
Wn. Vice-president, R. A. 
Fosse, American Chemi- 
cal Paint Co., Denver. 


solid public confidence. . . . Pesticide 
labels have won due respect, and are 
under closer scrutiny than ever be- 
fore.” In speaking of residues from 
weed killers, Mr. Allen suggested that 
there would be no real problems from 
the standpoint of residues, “so at the 
moment, herbicides look good under 
the Miller Bill.” 

“Weed control problems in the 
11 western states are all quite simi- 
lar,” Henry Wolf, extension weed 
specialist, WSC, Pullman, Wn. stat- 
ed. Weeds in wheat are responsible 
for an annual 22 million dollar loss. 
Mr. Wolf presented some interesting 
figures on amounts of weed seeds 
found in the drill boxes of farm seed- 
ers where uncertified seed was used. 
“One way te control weeds is not to 
plant them,” Wolf told the group. 
Studies on debris in irrigation systems 
showed at least 40% was weed seeds.” 

“US ‘know how’ and assistance 
has been of great aid in the continual 
battle against weeds in New Zea- 
land,” Dan Watkins, of New Ply- 
mouth, New Zealand stated. Their 
weed problems are similar to those in 
this country — Blackberry, Gorse, 
Sweet Briar, Nassella Tussock, and 
Canadian Thistle being some of the 
major ones. The reduction in the 
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rabbit population in southern New 
Zealand has resulted in an increase 
in the Sweet Briar problem. The use 
of polyethylene esters of 2,4,5-T in 
water or oil has been highly effective 
against sweet briar. This chemical is 
employed in emulsifiable formulations 
in water, being applied by air at the 
rate of 30 imperial gallons per acre 
in a single pass. New land is being 
brought under cultivation at the rate 
of 50,000 acres per year. Weedkill- 
ers, insecticides and fertilizers are 
playing an important part in this de- 
velopment” Watkins concluded. 

“Some day, we may be able to 
write a prescription for chemical 
weed killers just as we now balance a 
feed ration according to nutrient re- 
quirements, or plan a soil-building 
program on the basis of a soil test. 
Tailor-made weed killers, designed to 
fit specific conditions, now seem possi- 
ble as research workers extend their 
knowledge of the family of substituted 
urea compounds, Dr. A. E. Carlson, 
E. I, DuPont Co., Wilmington, Del., 
stated. “USDA studies indicate that 
in such row crops as cotton, onions, 
potatoes, sugar beets and dry beans, 
hand-weeding, hoeing and cultivating 
take up to 80 percent of pre-harvest 
man-hours in crop production. There 
is considerable challenge to cut this 
kind of labor investment, and chemi- 
cal weed killers look like one good 
way to do it.” Dr. Carlson concluded. 

“Canada’s annual weed bill is 
estimated at 468 and a half million 
dollars, E. G. Anderson, Secretary, 
Canadian National Weed Committee, 
told the group. “Wild oats are the 
ranking problem in western Canada, 
and infest 75% of the seeded acreage 
to some extent.” 


Western Conditions 

“Economic losses due to weeds 
in the U. S. are estimated to run 
about four billion dollars per year, 
and in California at well over 200 
million,” W. C. Jacobsen, California 
Director of Agriculture, stated. “Al- 
though California produces some 220 
different crops, weeds also flourish 
under her climate and a 12-month 
weed control problem is necessary. 
In the early days, people had to be 
urged to use weed killers; now this 
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General view of equipment displayed at University Airport, Davis 


Calif. during the joint Western and California Weed Conferences. 


- activity must be restricted at times to 


prevent crop and property damage.” 
Jacobsen concluded. 


What’s New In Weed Control 

Wednesday evening’s panel dis- 
cussion on this topic included eleven 
technical representatives from Indus- 
try. Herbicides discussed included: 
Amino triazole; Chlorate-urea com- 
binations; Borate-urea and _ borate- 
2,4-D combinations; Erbon (Baron) ; 
Dalapon; Telvar W, DW — Karmex 
W, DL & FW; HC-1281 (Heyden 
Chemical Co.); Dichloralurea; Va- 
pam; CDEA, CDAA and CDED; 
Geigy compound 444. 


New Frontiers For Weed Control 

“There are 100 million acres of 
vegetation control problems in Cali- 
fornia,” W. A. Harvey, extension 
weed specialist, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis stated. Half of California 
is barren or forested area. At the 
present time there are three million 
acres in highway rights of way, in- 
dustrial and urban areas —- coming 
out of good agricultural land. Other 
areas of the state will have to be “up- 
graded” to take the place of this 
valuable land. Weed killers will have 
an important part to play in this 
program.” Harvey concluded. 

“The farmer is discouraged from 
using weed control chemicals by the 
multitude of regulations — permits, 
insurance, etc. in California. Why 
regulate, when it is wiser to educate 
than legislate?” asked C. M. Gordon, 
a rancher from Woodland, Calif. 
Pesticide use should not be smothered. 
Chemical companies have gone “hog 
wild” on trade names for their prod- 
ucts, Gordon continued. “If the farm- 
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er changes brands of 2,4-D, he has a 
terrible time figuring 2,4-D acid con- 
tent. The farmer is behind the eco- 
nomic ‘8 ball,” he can’t pass on his 
increased costs to the consumer—as 
does the manufacturer of weed con- 
trol chemicals. Thus he must be able 
to see where the use of these materials 
will put money in his pocket. The 
past 15 years have brought many ad- 
vances in weed control materials; and 
the next 15 will see many more. 


It is hoped that these can be new and | 


useful tools for the farmer, and that 
they won't be legislated out of his 
se.” Gordon concluded. 


“Irrigation systems have a big 
job in weed control,” O. L. Fudge, 


Imperial Irrigation District, Imperial, 


Calif. told the group. Weed control 
is a major operation. Burning, spray- 
ing with contact oils and use of chem- 
icals for control brings the annual 
cost to about one-half million dollars 
a year. The use of chemical weed kill- 
ers has enabled them to shut down 


equipment for a 60 day period each 


year for overhaul. Prior to this time 
rigs were run constantly so they could 
“hold their own.” Now intelligent 
use of new chemicals has made it pos- 
sible to begin an offensive war against 
weeds.” Fudge said. 


- “Rice farmers have found 2,4-D 
to be a rather inexpensive and success- 
ful method of controlling weeds, but 
2,4-D has caused some damage to the 
rice plant,” A. H. Williams, South 
Dos Palos, California said. MCP has 


been found to be more selective than: 


2,4-D and should be applied 55 to 
60 days after planting. Where it is 
not possible to use 2,4-D, because of 
near-by susceptible crops, good cul- 


pet ira in ee a, 
1958. It was decided at the business — 
meeting to keep the meetings on a 


bi-annual basis as in the past. Officers 
elected were: president, Henry Wolf. 
Extension Weed Specialist, Washing: 
ton State College, Pullman, Wn.; 
vice-president, R. A. Fosse, American — 
Chemical Paint Co., Denver, Colo.; 
and secretary, W. R. Furtick, Farm 


Crops Dept., Oregon State College, 


Corvallis, Ore. 

Officers for the California Weed 
Conference elected for 1957, are pres- 
ident J. W. Koehler, State Dept. of 
Agriculture, Los Angeles; vice-presi- 
dent Verne Cheadle, Univ. of Calif., 
Davis; secretary, Oliver Leonard, 
Univ. of Calif., Davis; treasurer i “Le 
Vedder, AFC, Inc., Bakersfield, Cal. 
The California Weed Conference will 
meet January 22 to 24, 1957. 


Committees which aided in plan- 


ning this very successful convention 
included Publicity — Murray R. Pry- 
or, State Dept. of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento; Entertainment, Ed Littooy, 
Colloidal Products Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Exhibits, Bob Moore, Jr. Orch- 
ard Supply Co., Sacramento. Officers 


of the Western Weed Control Con- ~ 


ference for 1956 were president Wal- 
ter S. Ball, State Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, Cal.; vice-president _ 
W. A. Harvey, UC, Davis; secretary’ 
treasurer, W. C. Robocker, esd 
USDA, Reno, Nevada. 


To Raise Kraft Price 
St. Regis Paper Co, Be 
Feb. 23rd that effective March 1 the — 


price of bleached and unbleached 


kraft paper would be advanced by 


$10 a ton. A similar price advance 
had been announced a few days = 
earlier by West Va. Pulp and Paper 


* 
as 


‘ArkonsosyEertilizer: PI Plant 


Little Rock, Ark., has voted to build 
a multi- million dollar agricultural 
chemicals and fertilizer plant in Ark- 
ansas. Possible sites in Camden, 
Helena and El Dorado are under con- 
sideration. The new plant, one of 
five to be built in various sections of 
the country by NFU, was originally 
scheduled to be located in Georgi- 
anna, Ala. 

e 


Molybdenum-Containing Fert. 

; Davison Chemical Co., Div. of 
W. R. Grace & Co., Baltimore, has 
recently incorporated the trace ele- 
ment, molybdenum, in one of its ferti- 
lizers, one of the first such commercial 
products to be sold in the U. S. The 
product is called “Nurish,” a water: 
soluble high concentration (20-20-20) 
fertilizer, which has been on the mar- 
ket for about three years. 


Hercules Advances Executives 
A series of executive changes in 
the Naval Stores Department of Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, was 
announced February 23rd by Paul 
Mayfield, general manager. P. J. Reno, 
with the Dallas office for the past six 
years, has been made sales manager of 
the Agricultural Chemicals Division. 


Richard J. Both, who has been sales 


_ manager of the Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Division, becomes manager of the 
Chicago District Office. Allen C. 
Gunter succeeds Mr. Reno as man- 
ager of the Dallas office, and L. E. 
Anderson who has been manager of 
the Chicago office now becomes sales 
manager Oxychemicals Division. 


Cal. Fert. Assn. Meets Nov. 11 

William E. Snyder, president of 
the California Fertilizer Association, 
has just announced that the 1956 con- 
vention will be held November 11-13 
at the del Coronado Hotel, Coronado, 
Calif. The program committee in 
charge of this 33rd annual meeting 
will include Frank Scoville, Chula 
Vista, Chmn., Howard Conley, Los 
Angeles, and Thomas H. Lathe, Los 
Angeles. 
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The National Farmers endoe, By " 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, 
’ announced Feb. 28 the release of a 


ee | ee eee, wee 
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‘General Chemical Releases Film 


General Chemical Div., Allied 


color sound-slide film entitled “Green 
Pastures.” The 45 minute film gives 
the latest information on profitable 
practices in modern pasture manage- 
ment, 


New Plant In Operation 
Stauffer Chemical Co. New 
York, recently began production of 
agricultural chemicals at its new Gib- 
son Industrial District plant in Oma- 
ha. The plant is making a full line 
of liquid insecticides, fungicides, miti- 
cides and herbicides. It is also man- 
ufacturing grain fumigants. 


Ashcraft Names Richardson 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlan- 

ta, Ga., last month opened a branch 

ofice in Montgomery, Ala., with 


- Thomas W. Richardson as manager. 


Mr. Richardson was a sales represen- 
tative for the Nitrogen Div., Lion Oil 
Co., for several years. His office in 
Montgomery will serve Alabama and 
Northwest Florida. 


Carbide To Market DCU 73W 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co., New York, developer of Crag 
DCU 73W, announced that the new 
chemical grass weed killer is available 
to sugar beet growers in commercial 
quantities. DCU, a wettable pow- 
der, will be sold in 50-pound drums 
and 2%4-pound bags. Cost to the 
farmer will be about $3.33 per acre, 
according to M. J. Siciliano, Crag 
sales manager: . 

* 


Am. Potash Plans New Offices 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. announced plans to set up dis- 
trict sales offices this month in San 
Francisco and Portland. The San 
Francisco office will handle sales in 
northern and central California, Nev- 
ada, Utah and Colorado. The Port- 
land office will cover Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
and British Columbia. 
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_ (From Page 70D) 


specifically for forest pest control, 
and for improved portable spray 
equipment to suit requirements of 
small timberland owners. — 

The imported fire ant, has spread 
to some 26 counties in Alabama since 
it was first reported in 1930, observed 
G. H. Blake, API, in a report on 
experiments to control this pest. As 
a result of these experiments, he said, 
tentative recommendations for con- 
trol of imported fire ant include: 2 
pounds of dieldrin or heptachlor or 
four pounds of chlordane per acre 
applied as a broadcast application are. 
recommended for control. The mater- 
ials may be applied as sprays, gran- 
ules, or in fertilizer mixtures. 

F. I. Jeffreys, API, discussing 
control measures for sweetpotato wee- 
vil and white fringed beetle, reported 
that USDA research describes use of 
dieldrin as an effective control for 
sweetpotato weevil. Previous to these 
findings, he said, only cultural prac- 
tices, fumigation and abstinence from 
planting sweetpotatoes were recom: 
mended as a control and possible 
means of eradicating the sweetpotato 
weevil. 

The most effective control of the 
white fringed beetle said F. I. Jeffreys 
is obtained by applying insecticides 
to the soil either broadcast treatment, 
as a surface treatment, or as an in- 
secticide fertilizer mixture: aldrin, 
dieldrin, DDT, chlordane and hepta- 
chlor are recommended as soil in- 
secticides for the white fringed beetle. 

In the last five years, a keen in- 
terest has developed in the use of anti- 
biotics for the control of plant dis- 
eases, remarked U. L. Diener, API, 
“Antibiotics are only now emerging 
from the research to the commercial 
production stage, and they offer hope 
in combatting previously almost un- 
controllable diseases.” At present, 
there are 3 commercial products on 
the market: Agrimycin, Agristrep, 
and Actidione. They have been used 
successfully for controlling seed borne 
diseases by seed treatment. 

“Once a large potential use of 
antibiotics is assured,” he remarked, 
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production will bring forth antibiotics 


at prices low enough for general agri-_ 


cultural use. At this time, disease con- 

trol is practical only with high value 
- crops, such as fruits, vegetables, and 
ornamentals.” 

Chemicals are being widely used 
to eliminate undesirable species of 
trees and increase growth and quality 
of desirable types, G. Garin, Experi- 
ment Station forester, stated. He ex- 
plained that ammate is an effective 
chemical when applied in chopped 
cups 6 inches apart at the base of 
trees, but hickories require two ap- 
plications. 

Max R. Osburn, entomologist, 
Entomology Research Branch of ARS, 
Albany, Ga., discussed the most im- 
portant insect pests that attack pecan 
trees, and materials recommended for 
their control. 


R. B. Deen, district agent, Fish 
and Wildlife Service at State College, 
_Miss., advised that care be used in 
selecting rodenticides that will be 
effective and safe to use. Warfarin, 
pival, fumarin, red squill, zinc phos- 
phide, and arsenic trioxide are recom- 
mended for public use, he said. 


There is increased concern about 
rodent control relating to grain sani- 
tation. After July 1, Mr. Deen said, 
the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will have stricter requirements 
against rodent contamination of 
wheat. 


Some of the most important stor- 
ed product pests in Alabama are the 
rice weevil, the grain, flour and meal 
moths, the flour beetles, cadelle, ciga- 
rette beetle and saw-toothed grain 
beetle. The rice weevil and grain 
moths often infest grain in the field 
and are carried over into storage. 
Corn varieties with long, tight husk 
covers suffer less damage from these 
insects than those with poor husks. 

For spraying bins, use 2.5-5% 
DDT, TDE, or methoxychlor emul- 
sions or water suspensions applied at 
the rate of 2 gals. per 100 square feet 
of surface area. The following fumi- 
gants are recommended for killing in- 
sects present in bins in products in 


stor age: . 
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tj saaat bromide. applied at the 
rate of 1 to 15. pounds per 1000. 
cubic feet of space 
2. ethylene dichloride and carbon 
tetrachloride (3-1 mixture) ap- 
plied at the rate of 5-7.5 gals. 
per 1000 cubic feet 
3. A 4-1 mixture of carbon tetra- 
chloride and carbon disulfide 
In discussing the question of re- 
sistance developing in household pests, 
R. M. Russell, Orkin Exterminating 
Co., 
use of the same or related insecticides 
kills off all but a few individuals. 
Sti another factor, he said, is that 
certain insects, such as flies are able 
to change DDT into relatively harm- 


less DDE (ethylene derivatives of | 


DDT). As to control, he announced 
that the present outlook tends to 
favor the use of the chemically differ- 
ent organic phosphates for resistant 
insect control. Because of shorter res- 
idual control usually encountered with 
organic phosphates, it is most im- 
portant that more thorough selection 


be accomplished.k*& 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT CONF. 


(From Page 49) 


significance to the entire industry was 
indicated by the fact a capacity group 
stayed for this event. 

Purpose of the session was to 
give implement manufacturers and 
their engineers the farmer’s outlook 
on the shortcomings of present ap- 
plication equipment, and what might 
be done to better adapt such machines 
to today’s farm requirements. 

In the first of two panel discus- 
sions M. D. Sanders, director of re- 
search, plant food div., Swift & Co., 
talked about the relation of present 
equipment to solid fertilizers. R. B. 
Ellsworth, president, Ellsworth Equip- 
ment & Engineering Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., reviewed the status of applica- 
tors for complete liquids. J. D. Cook, 
fertilizer div., Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., Chicago, in his report, dealt with 


>. 


~ sisting of Vincent Sauchelli, chief 5 . 
agronomist, Davison Chemical Corp. P ‘a 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. George Scarseth, — 
director, American Farm’ Research 


Atlanta, advised that continued | 


bulk spreading, and the final panelist — 


Dr. A. J. Ohlrogge, associate pro- 
fessor of agronomy, Purdue Univ., 
Lafayette, Ind., discussed fertilizer 


placement. 


a 


answer rears .. open 
audience was | directed toa panel 


Association, Lafayette, Ind.; R. P. 
Thomas, tacts service advisor, 
plant food div., International Min- 


erals and Chemical Corp., Chicago, _ 
and Dr. George E, Smith, Prof. of — 


Soils, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. | 
fired at this panel range far and wide 
and space is available only to indicate 
its scope by listing a few of those 
questions, such as: 


Has any manufacturer ever gone 


out in the field and tried to put a 
bag of fertilizer into the equipment 
he makes? How uniform is the ferti- 
lizer product? What will be the pat- 
tern of distribution — Broadcast or 
in the row? What is the possibility 
for combining fertilizer application 
with other operations? What are the 
factors favoring liquid and solid fer- 
tilizers? Can liquid fertilizer be spread 
evenly and uniformly by gravity? 
How can liquid fertilizers compete 
with high concentrate dry forms? 
What is the comparison of costs be- 
tween liquid and solid fertilizers with 
the same amount of actual analysis 
plant food? Etc., etc. 

Another conference feature was 
‘a “picture show” in which films pro- 
duced by the Univ. of Wisconsin, 
American Potash Institute, and the 
National Plant Food Institute were 
shown. One observer commented that 
this “show” verified the old Chinese 
adage that “A picture is worth 10,000 
words.” 


W. M. Newman, Price Chemical — 


Co., Louisville, Ky., and president of 
the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, 
Thursday’s opening session then turn- 
ed the meeting over to the program 
chairman, Prof. Kermit Berger, Univ. 


of Wisconsin. D. A. Williams, gen- 


eral manager, Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Service Co., St. Paul, Minn. was 
moderator of Friday’s mechanization 
conference. dk 
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The discussion of the questions 


welcomed visitors at 


+ 


CSC Expands in South 


In a move to expand its marketing 
and distribution organization for agricul- 
tural chemicals in the South, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, last month 


M. K. McConnell 


W. M. Hemeter 


named Massey K. McConnell Southern 
district sales manager with headquarters 
at Sterlington, La. CSC’s Sterlington plant 
produces granular ammonium nitrate, aqua 
ammonia, nitrogen solutions and anhyd- 
rous ammonia. 

William M. Hemeter was appointed 
to the CSC southern district sales or- 
ganization. For the past 20 years Mr. 
Hemeter has been engaged in fertilizer 
production and sales. 

CSC’s southern district includes: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, western 
Tennessee, Texas and Oklahoma. 

e 
Olin-Mathieson Suit Dismissed 

A $280,000 damage suit filed in 
U. S. District Court last April by 
the Arkansas Plant Food Co., charg- 
ing Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
with violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, has been dismissed by Fed- 
eral Judge Harry J. Lemley. The 
North Little Rock firm had charged 
Olin-Mathieson with forcing Arkan- 
sas Plant Food Co., to pay higher 
prices for superphosphate than those 
charged other customers. 

Dismissal was docketed “with 
prejudice,” which precludes re-filing 
of the charges. 

S. L. Nevins, vice president of 
Olin-Mathieson and head of the com- 
pany’s newly consolidated Eastern 
and Western Fertilizer Divisions 
with headquarters at Little. Rock, de- 
clared that Olin Mathieson had been 
vindicated of the price-fixing charge. 

a 
Calspray Appoints McVickar 

Dr. Malcolm H. McVickar has 
been appointed chief agronomist for 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Cal., it was announced 
early last month by the firm. Dr. 
McVickar was formerly chief of the 
Agronomic Education Div., National 
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Plant Food Institute. His Calspray 
appointment takes effect April 1. 

As chief agronomist for Cal- 
spray, Dr. McVickar will make his 
headquarters at the company’s home 
office in Richmond, where its parent 
company, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, is setting up a new $16,000,- 
000 fertilizer operation. The six plants 
of the new fertilizer unit will produce 
a wide variety of pelletized, complex 
fertilizers. Completion is scheduled 
for early fall of this year. 


screen openings. 
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Dr. McVickar, an agronomist 
since 1936, is the author of two 
books, Using Commercial Fertilizer 
and Pasture Handbook. The latter 
is now being published by the Inter- 
state Publishing Co. He has also 
written numerous scientific articles 
and hundreds of popular articles in 
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Dr. McVickar served for eight 
years as secretary of the National 
Joint Committee on Fertilizer Ap- 
plication, 
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Ammonia Dealers Elect Davis 
G. E. Davis, Lepanto, Ark., was 


elected president of the Arkansas — 


Anhydrous Ammonia Dealers As- 
sociation at its fourth annual con- 
vention Feb. 13 at Hotel Lafayette, 
Little Rock. Mr. Davis was secretary 
of the association in 1955. 

Other new officers are George 
Dunklin, Pine Bluff, vice president, 
and W. O. Hazelbaker, Jr., Stuttgart, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Dunklin and 
William De Yampert are newly elect- 
ed members of the board of directors. 
Other directors whose terms will con- 
tinue through 1956 are W. O. Mel- 
ton, M. O. Raspberry, Mr. Hazel- 
baker and Mr. Davis. Board members 
who are retiring this year are Hamp- 
ton Pugh and Woodrow Castleberry. 

Speakers at the one-day conven- 
tion included: Dr. R. L. Beecher, 
agronomist for the University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Paul J. Talley, agrono- 
mist, Lion Oil Co. at El Dorado, and 
Dr. F. E. Boyd, agronomist for the 
Virginia‘Carolina Chemical Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

° 
Purdue Pest Control Op. Meet 

More than 350 pest control 
operators from 28 states and Canada 
attended the 20th annual Purdue 
Pest Control Operators Conference, 
January 30- February 3rd, sponsored 
by Purdue University in cooperation 
with the National Pest Control As- 
sociation. Highlighting the meeting 
was the presentation of an engraved 
citation and gifts to J. J. Davis, who 
has directed the conference for the 
past 20 years and who retires July 1, 
1956. 

Featured at the four-day meeting 
were reports on the problem of insect 
resistance by E. F. Knipling, USDA; 
alternate methods of control for re- 
sistant insects, by J. C. Keller, Or- 
lando, Florida, Research Laboratory; 
and the mode of action of chemicals 
and mechanism of insecticidal action, 
by K. W. Kearns, University of Illi- 
nois. 

K. M. Hassler and N. R. Em- 
mann reviewed some of the recent 

dvances on technique and knowledge 
in field application of methyl bromide; 
while G, E. Lehker, B. E. Montgom- 
ery, and J. J. Davis discussed the 
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biology of insects, principles of insect 
control, and identification and control 
of insects. . 

General discussions on stored 
grain insects and emphasis on the 
clean grain program were featured 
in a “Pest of the Year” program. A 
demonstration on use of dusts and 
baits in pest control, by A. M. Akers 
and George E. Gould, compieted the 
program the final day of the meeting. 

© 
New Chem. Co. in Brazil 

A new company, Industrias 
Quimicas Reunidas Bek, S.A., San 
Paulo, Brazil, has been formed recent- 
ly to expand the work of the old com- 
pany, Productos Beko Ltda., to manu- 
facture disinfectants and insecticides. 
Plans for a new factory are currently 
being negotiated. 

e 
NPFI-TVA to Exchange Info 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
announced last month that arrange- 
ments are being made for exchange of 
technical information between the 
TVA and the National Plant Food 
Institute. 

TVA had a similar arrangement 
with the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion before it consolidated with the 
American Plant Food Council to form 
the NPFI. 

One important outcome of this 
cooperative program, TVA said, was 
TVA’s development of the process 
for continuously ammoniating super- 
phosphate. 

° 
APS Div. Meets June 5-6 

The North Central Division, 
American Phytopathological Society, 
will hold its summer meeting June 
5-6 at Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. The program will feature 
investigations on cereal diseases, 
stone fruit viruses, sweetpotato and 
forage crop diseases. 

° 


Armour Names Two Sales Reps. 
Armour & Company’s Chemical 
Division announced recently the ap- 
pointment of Robert Avinger and 
Lester Garrison as regional reps. 
Mr. Avinger will handle chemi- 
cal sales in West Texas and New 
Mexico and Mr. Garrison will cover 
the Southeast section of the U.S. 


CVPFA Meeting May 7-9 

The third annual meeting of the 
Carolinas- Virginia Pesticide Formula- 
tors Association, Inc. will be held at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
5. CirMay 7-9: 

W. P. Crown, president of the 
Association announces that program 
details will be given at a later date. 
W. R. Peele, is secretary-treasurer. 

° 
Fulton Elects New Officers 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, announced last month that 
new officers were elected to head the 
firm. They are: Robert O. Arnold, 
president and chairman of the board; 
Norman E. Elsas, vice president and 
general manager mills division; 
Charles E. Elsas, vice president and 
general manager fabrics division; and 
Jason M. Elsas, vice president and 
general manager bag division. Also 
elected as vice presidents were Fred 
G. Barnet and E. Monroe Hornsby, 
while E. A. Cronheim -was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

* 
Tolerances on Piperonyls 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion announced late last month the 
approval of tolerances for residues of 
piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins on 
barley, buckwheat, corn, rice, rye and 
wheat. The tolerance for piperonyl 
butoxide is 20 ppm from post-harvest 
application; the tolerance on pyre- 
thrins is 3 ppm for residues following 
post-harvest. 

The FDA announced also that 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, has withdrawn a peti- 
tion for a residue tolerance for 3, (3-4- 
dichlorophenyl)-1, 1-dimethylurea on 
alfalfa and grass crops. 

° 
Union Bag Appointments 

Union Bag & Paper Co., New 
York, announced last month that Sid- 
ney K. Bradley, vice president in 
charge of multiwall bag sales, will also 
supervise sale of standard products, 
flexible packaging, industrial and mar- 
ket papers. 

Fred Meendsen, formerly vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
promotion, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing services 


_ for the company. 
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Nitro Div. Offers Tax Buln. 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Farm Income Tax” is the title of a 
new booklet prepared by the J. K. 
Lasser Tax Institute and offered free 
by the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. 
Written in concise, everyday lan- 
guage, the booklet enables the farm- 
er to grasp his tax deduction situa: 
tion with a minimum of reading. 
Among subjects covered are: how to 


compute your farm income, forms to 


use, farmer’s self employment in 
come, declarations for farmers, and 
crop damage payments. 

* 


Continental Personne! Changes 

In a reorganization of personnel 
in the Metal Division of Continental 
Can Co., New York, necessitated by 
substantial sales increases and recent 
retirements, the following staff 
changes, effective March Ist, have 


been announced. 

L. Ylvisaker has been advanced from 
director of staff for the Metal Division, in 
New York, to general manager of the 
Metal Division Research and Development 
Department, Chicago. E. L. Hazard, now 
general manager of the northeastern dis- 
trict of the Eastern division, will become 
director of staff. 

W. K. Neuman has been appointed 
manager of new products. R. S. Hatfield 
is appointed general manager of sales. R. 
D. Heaviside, formerly district sales man- 
ager in Baltimore, has been appointed 
general manager of the northeastern dis- 
trict, New York; S. M. Bixler, previously 
plant manager at Harvey, Louisiana, be- 
comes general manager of the mideastern 
district, Baltimore; J. S. Devlin, formerly 
Houston district sales manager, is now 
general manager of the southeastern dis- 
trict, New Orleans. 

In the Pacific division, C. F. Mar- 
quard, previously manager of production 
engineering for the Ceatral division, has 
been named general manager of the south 
Pacific district, San Francisco; Jae. 


‘Broomhead, heretofore plant manager at 


Pittsburgh, has become general manager of 
the north Pacific district, Portland Ore- 


gon. 
« 


Conn. Ag Station Kept Busy 
The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, 
Conn., played host last month to 
many agricultural groups. The an- 
nual mid-winter meeting of vegetable 
growers was held at the station Feb. 
1. New Haven County poultrymen 
met Feb. 9; a group from the Amer- 
ican Iris Society met Feb. 11 and the 
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New Haven County fruit growers 
held a meeting Feb. 15. Connecticut 
beekeepers met Feb. 18 and the 
Judges’ Council of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Connecticut held 
its monthly meeting Feb. 21. 


* 

CFA Elects Anderson to Board 
John C. Anderson, Bakersfield, 

Cal., was recently elected to the 

Board of Directors of the Califor- 

nia Fertilizer Association. Mr. An’ 

derson is president of The Agriform 


Company, Inc. 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
HERBICIDES 


SULPHUR AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


yee 
Moretti, Director of DOCA 
Louis Moretti, secretary-treasurer 
of United-Heckathorn, Richmond, 
Calif., and president of Industrial 
Minerals and Chemical Co., Berkeley, 
Calif., was among leading U. S. busi- 
ness and professional men who were 
at Fort Benning for the Army phase 
of the Defense Department’s Civilian 
Orientation Conference. Following 
the conference, Mr. Moretti was elect- 
ed to the board of Defense Orienta- 
tion Conference Assn. 
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Ciel t> Tolerance Applications for Pesticides, Filed Since Oct. 1, 1955 


Chemical Co. Requesting Fed. Reg. Date 
Tolerance Date Acknowledged 


Aldrin Shell Chemical Co. 11/3/55 10/28/55 
(date of refiling. 
Original application 
filed 4/15/55). 

Tolerance: 0.1 part. Commodities: Apples, pears, & quinces; 
cherries; cranberries; grapes; peaches; nectarines, apricots, man- 
goes, pineapples, plums & prunes; strawberries; asparagus; celery, 
collards, kale, mustard greens, spinach, Swiss Chard; corn, grain 
(including sweet, field, & popcorn); eggplant, peppers, & pimen- 
tos, endive (escarole), lettuce, and salsify; melons (includ. canta- 
loups, muskmelons, watermelons), pumpkins, winter squash; peas 
and cowpeas (includ. forage); tomatoes, grains (includ. oats, 
rye, barley, wheat, rice, and sorghum); grain forage. 
Tolerance: 0.25 p/m. Commodities: Citrus fruits, (includ. grape 
fruits, lemons, oranges and tangerines); beans (includ. black-eyed 
peas and soybeans); beets (garden variety), turnips and ruta- 
bagas (includ. tops); beets, sugar (includ. tops); broccoli, brus- 
sels sprouts, kohlrabi; cabbage and cauliflower, carrots, horse- 
radish, parsnips, and radishes (incl. tops); cucumbers & summer 
squash; onions (incl. leeks, shallots and garlic); peanuts. 
Tolerance : 0.75 p/m. Commodities: Corn, fodder, or forage: 
legumes for forage (incl. clovers, alfalfa, soybean hay, peanut 
hay, lespedeza); grass crops (pasture & range grass, timothy, 
grass hay). 


Chlortetra- American 


cycline Cyanamid Co.- 11/3/55 10/28/55 


Tolerance: 23 parts. Commodities: Dressed poultry (not cooked). 


Dichloro- E. I. du Pont 

phenyl, Nemours 
Dimethylurea & Co., Inc. 10/22/55 OVI i/so: 
Tolerance: 2 parts. Commodities: Alfalfa and grass crops 


(grass hay). 


Dieldrin Shell Chemical Co. 11/3/55 
(Refiling ) 
(Original 
filing 4/15/55) 


10/28/55 


Tolerance: 0.1 part. Commodities: Cranberries, grapes, pine- 
apples, plums, & prunes; strawberries; corn, grain (incl. sweet, 
field, & popcorn); corn, fodder or forage; cucumbers and sum- 
mer squash; eggplant, peppers, & pimentos; lettuce, -endive 
(escarole), & salsify; peas & cowpeas (incl. forage); potatoes & 
sweet potatoes; tomatoes; grains (incl. oats, rye, barley, wheat, 
rice & sorghums); grain forage; legumes for forage (incl. clovers, 
alfalfa, soybean hay, peanut hay, lespedeza). 

Tolerance: 0.25 part. Commodities: Citrus fruits; mangoes, as- 
paragus; beans (incl. black-eyed peas & soybeans); beets (garden 
variety), turnips & rutabagas (incl. tops); broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, kohlrabi, cabbage & cauliflower; carrots, horseradish, 
parsnips & radishes (incl. tops): celery; collards, kale, mustard 
greens, spinach, @ Swiss chard; melons (incl. cantaloups, musk- 
melons, watermelons), pumpkins, winter squash. 

Tolerance: Amended from 0.1 part to 0.25 parts. Commodities: 
Apples, pears, quinces, cherries, peaches, nectarines & apricots. 


Endrin Shell Chemical Co. 11/4/55 10/31/55 
Tolerance: 0.1 part. Commodities: Cabbage, cottonseed, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, peppers, potatoes (Irish), sugar beets (incl. tops), 
summer squash, sweet corn (grain); and tomatoes, g 


Ethylene Dow Chemical Co. 9/29/55 9/22/55 
Dibromide 
Tolerance: 10 parts. Commodities: Asparagus, cauliflower. 
Tolerance: 100 parts. Commodities: Carrots, carrot tops, celery, 
sugar beet tops. 
Tolerance: 50 parts. Commodities: Corn, sweetpotatoes. 
Tolerance: 200 parts. Commodities: Cottonseed. 
Tolerance: 20 parts. Commodities: Lettuce. 
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Chemical Co. Requesting _—Fed. Reg. Date 
Tolerance Dote Acknowledged 


Tolerance: 5 parts. Commodities: Lima beans, strawberries, sugar 
beets. 

Tolerance: 75 parts. Commodities: Potatoes (Irish), parsnips, 
turnips, & rutabagas. __ 


Hydrogen American 


10/18/55 
Cyanide Cyanamid Co. ~ 


10/12/55 


Tolerance: 25 parts. Commodities: Cocoa beans, peanuts, dried 
beans, (incl. Navy beans, lima beans and kidney beans), dried 
peas (incl. cowpeas, chick peas, & blackeyed peas), almonds, 
cashews, pecans, walnuts, & grains: barley, corn, popcorn, rice 
(rough & polished), rye & wheat. 


Lindane Benzene Hexachlo- 12/15/55 12/9/55 
ride Committee, 
NACA, Falls 
Church, Virginia 


Tolerance: 10 parts. Commodities: Mushrooms. 


Ovotran Dow Chemical Co. 12/10/55 12/5/55 


(ovex) 


Tolerance: 2 parts. Commodities: Apples, peaches and pears. 
Tolerance: 3 parts. Commodities: Citrus & plums (tresh prunes). 


Perthane Rohm & HaasCo. 12/14/55 12/9/55 
(also known 
as diethyl 
diphenyl 
dichloro- 
ethane) 


Tolerance: 25 parts. Commodities: Broccoli, brussels sprouts, 
endive, kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, mustard greens, parsley & spinach. 
Tolerance: 15 parts. Commodities: Cherries (sweet & sour). 
Tolerance: 0.2 parts. Commodities: Milk, or residues in milk 
from use of diethyl diphenyl dichloroethane on dairy animals 
be exempt from the requirement of a tolerance. 


Pyrethrins Food Machinery 9/29/55 9/23/55 


& Chemical Corp 


Tolerance: 2.7 parts. Commodities: Corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rice, popcorn, peanuts, beans and peas. 


Sodium -O- DowChemical Co. 12/20/55 12/13/57 
pheny!phenate 
Tolerance: 10 parts. Commodities: Citrus fruits. 
Systox Chemagro Corp. 9/29/55 9/22/55 


Tolerance: 0.75 parts. Commodities: Extend tolerance to include 
beans. 


Thiram E. I. duPont 12/23/55 12/16/55 
de Nemours & 
Company 
Tolerance: 3 parts. Commodities: Apples. 
Toxaphene Hercules 11/29/55 11/23/55 
Powder Co. 


Tolerance: 7 parts. Commodities: Cranberries, plums, prunes, 
beets, turnips, rutabagas, sugar beets, horseradish, parsnips, col- 
lards, kale, mustard greens, spinach, Swiss chard, peppers, 
pimentoes, cowpeas, oats, rye, barley, wheat, rice, sorghum, grain, 
buckwheat, pecans, walnuts, hazelnuts, hickory nuts, almonds, 
meat. 

Tolerance: 60 parts. Commodities: Clovers, alfalfa, soybean hay, 
peanut hay, lespedeza, cowpea hay, pasture & range grass, timo- 
thy, grass hay, corn forage, sorghum, forage, sugarcane. 
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Dr. G. C. Kling. CSC Views Product Important 

man, North Caro- At a meeting of 150 representa- 
lina State College, 
Raleigh, president, 
Southern Weed cago recently, Commercial Solvents 
Conference for 


1955; Dr. W. B. Al- : : 
bert, South Caro.  affins are shaping up as an important 


lina Agri. Experi- growth item for the company. The 
ment Station, 


Clemson, newly 
| elected president CSC and Purdue University, have 


ey Le for 1956; Dr. E. G. 


Southern Weed Conference Rodgers, University of Florida, Gaines- : 
ville, vice-president; and Dr. W. K. ing chemical manufacturing and agri- 


The ninth annual Southern Porter, Louisiana Agric. Exp. Station, 
Weed Conference, attended by over Baton Rouge, secretary-treasurer. 
300 agricultural scientists from 13 
southern states, concluded a three-day 
conference devoted to chemical war- 
fare on weeds and their damaging 
effects on agriculture, public health 
and general national welfare. The 
meeting was held at the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, Jan. 15-18. 


Dr. Glenn C. Klingman, North 
Carolina State College, who presided 
over this year’s session of the con- 
ference, reported that substantial gains 
have been made in the weed crusade 
during the past year, and that techni- 
cal developments as well as increased 
know-how in the use of chemical 
herbicides and new and improved 
chemical weed killers being developed 
promise greatly improved crop pro- 
duction throughout the South. Re- 
search in the war on weeds is pro- 
gressing faster than in any other 
field, according to Dr. Klingman. He 
reports that the greatest need for con- 
i tinued improvement is more skilled 
| technical personnel. 


tives of Midwest industries, in Chi 


Corp. said it believes that nitropar- 


nitroparaffins, developed jointly by 
wide applications in industry, includ- 


culture. 


: ; For full killing power, your dusts and sprays need the right oe 

At the closing session, Dr. W. B. physical properties — to absorb and disperse the toxicant 

Albert, plant physiologist at South thoroughly — to make them cling, cover, and stick in doing , ; . : 

Ciaeali Accu ess ; their deadly work. Vanderbilt carriers, diluents, and dispers- , es: 

arouna gricultura xperiment ing agents are specially developed to give dusts and sprays Hf 
Station, Clemson, was named _presi- these important physical properties that mean more efficient 


coverage and increased lethal effectiveness in the field. 


dent for 1956. Dr. Earl G. Rodgers, 


agronomist, University of Florida PYRAX ABB DARVAN #1 & #2 CONTINENTAL CLAY 
ae ie P * The most widely used pyro- Outstanding dispersing Superior nonalkaline carrier 
Gainesville, was elected vice presi- phyllite in agriculture. Ad- agents. Produce increased for high-bulk dusts and wet- ; 
t. Dr. : heres electrostatically to dry toxicant effectiveness through table concentrates, remark- 
pS f 2 Bowe Se Bore plant foliage. Ideal for aircraft better dispersion of wettable able for dispersability, ab- 
physiologist, Louisiana Agricultural dusting. concentrates. sorption, and flowability. 
Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, When you choose Vanderbilt products, you can be sure your dusts and sprays have the 
was elected secretary-treasurer. right physical properties to make them cover, cling, and kill with full effectiveness. 
Next year’s conference will be g 
Fea oo MR. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
held at the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, ee SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT : 
Georgia, January 23-25. It was also 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
4 th Lp: Sniith | a Please send Bulletin 23D and samples i : 
announced that the southern ee USE THIS HANDY couron O PYRAX ABB OO DARVAN (0 CONTINENTAL CLAY PRS 
Conference will be host to the Weed OG a 


NAME 


) POSITION 
FF (Please attach t 


Society of America at its biennial 
meeting in Memphis, Tenn., Janu- 3 
ary, 1958. WERE ee Wes 


, or write on, your company letterhead) 
gE REST PE ITIL PENT FON REET TORE 
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13 to 15 gamma BHG 


(Benzene Hexachloride Technical) 


for delivery this season 
from Wichita, Kansas 


We are enlarging production of the standard 13 to 15% 
gamma content BHC. Many users have found it advan- . 
tageous to order from this strategically located source 
in Mid-America .. . where service to the customer stands 
foremost. We make no finished insecticides to compete 
with you ... only BHC and other basic chemicals. For 
guaranteed deliveries, contract your requirements now. 


It will be our pleasure to serve you dependably. 


e BHC, chlorine, caustic soda, muriatic 
acid and (later in 1956) chloromethanes 
from Wichita, Kansas 


e High ‘purity salt, chlorine and caustic 
. rom Denver City, Texas; muriatic 
acid from Dumas, Texas 


THESE TRADEMARKS are your auice 
to basic chemicals of known quality . 
guaranteed by Frontier 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of: Union Chemical & Materials Corp. 


General Offices: Wichita, Kansas Plants: Wichita, Kansas ¢ Denver City, Texas 
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Fertilizer Plant For Calspray 
California Spray-Chemical 


Corp., Richmond, Cal., recently 
opened a new liquid fertilizer plant, 
reported to be capable of producing 
400 tons of aqua ammonia and 100 
tons of neutral mix fertilizer a day, 
to serve San Joaquin Valley growers 
in Modesto, Cal. Arthur W. Mohr, 
Calspray president, officiated at the 
opening ceremonies. 

Robert Hack will head the Mo- 
desto plant operation and Leslie R. 
Hamilton has supervised the training 
of a group of fertilizer specialists who 
have been added to Calspray’s regular 
field service staff. W. E. Jaqua has 
been appointed supervisor of fertili- 
zer sales in the Western region. 


Jordan Enters Consultant Field 
W. Alec Jordan, formerly ed- 


itor-in-chief of Chemical Week, has 
zntered practice as a chemical busi- 
ness consultant with offices in New 
York. He will specialize in market 
development, product promotion and 
related chemical business problems. 
Mr. Jordan has had extensive exper- 
ience in techical service and chemical 
sales management. 

° 


New Diamond Sales Rep. 
Diamond Black Leaf Co., Cleve- 


land, announced last month the ap- 
pointment of two sales and service 
representatives to the nation-wide 
staff. They are James H. Hoskins, 
for the San Francisco area, and Oliv- 
er R, Eames, Detroit area. Both men 
will assist garden supply dealers, 
hardware retailers, druggists, nurs- 
erymen, and feed and seed merchants. 
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A 
Maxey Joins Frontier Chem. 
Frank P. Maxey has joined 
Frontier Chemical Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, as a sales representative. He will 
operate out of Dallas, after indoctrin- 
ation at the company’s principal 
offices in Wichita. 


» California Spray- 
Chemical Corpor- 
ation’s new liquid 
fertilizer plant, ad- 
joining its dust 
mill and  ware- 
house in Modesto, 
Cal., is now in 
production. It is 
the first plant to 
be completed in 
the $16,000,000 fer- 
tilizer plant pro- 
gram now under- 
way in California 
by the Standard 
' Oil Co. of Califor- 
* nia and its subsi- 
diary, Calspray. 


Mr. Maxey was associated for 
several years as a product manager 
with Sharples Chemical 
Philadelphia, and also worked with 
Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich. 


Division, 


INCREASE MORTALITY WITH BARDEN CLAY 


For combating pests in cotton, fruit, truck, cereal and forage crops, Barden 
Clay is the choice of leading formulators throughout the country. Barden- 
containing sprays and dusts are delivering superior control with Lindane, 
Malathion, Chlordane, DDT, Parathion, Endrin, Dilan, Pyrenone and all modern 
pesticides...for Barden Clay combines top quality with considered economy. 


WETTABLE POWERS—For high adsorptivity, excellent wetting and vastly superior 
suspension, Barden is replacing more expensive, less efficient carriers. 


DUST CONCENTRATES —With fine particle size, high adsorption, lowest abrasion 
and lowest cost, Barden provides maximum economy with less maintenance 
and fewer shut-downs for repair. 


FIELD DUSTS—For maximum deposit and retention, lowest duster-abrasion and 
medium bulk density, Barden out-performs all other diluents. 


Add power to your product, punch to your sales...use Barden Clay! Write 
for a working sample today. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


7-Point Barden Score 
iY dine 
Y Improved dispersion 


V 
Y Better coverage 
v Better retention 


Higher mortality 


World's Largest Producer 
of Aerfloted Kaolin Clay 


For Dust or Spray... 
use Barden Clay— 


the Low-Cost Scientific Diluent 


Greater uniformity 


Maximum economy 
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Murrale of Dotask ? 


eHIGH ANALYSIS 
-eIMPROVED PHYSICAL === 


| | CONDITION © : - 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico ines = - a . 
| 
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Cal. Fertilizer Plans Expansion 

“A branch factory and central 
distribution warehouse in Torreon, 
Mexico, is planned by California 
Liquid Fertilizer Co. Torreon is one 
of the major agricultural areas in 
Mexico. The reported investment is 
said to run into millions of pesos and 
will help fill an important demand 
for fertilizer. 


ROW UNIOw BAG SHNSS WORT 
SUSIESS FOR THE HORTELITER LEDUSTRY 


_ “Now Iknow. .- 
cutting down on fertilizer 
: actually costs me money” 


Jobe Potrick, treek farmer 


Moriow, Ga. 2 SS 4 


 UNLON Multiwall Boge — 


se, UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION. woacionti aviLDeNC, mew yREH i,m 


Union Bag Education Program 

The first in a new series of advertise- 
ments by Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
New York, is illustrated above. The ser- 
ies is part of a testimonial advertising 
campaign, featuring both fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and farmers, including com- 
ments from representatives of both groups 
on the effectiveness of Union’s education- 
al program in behalf of the fertilizer in- 
dustry. 

« 

Weevils Pose Problem in Tenn. 

The Tennessee Department of 
Agriculture finished its fall hiberna- 
tion studies on the boll weevil last 
month. The survey indicated that 
an average of more than 900 weevils 
per acre went into hibernation last 
fall, and that weevils are well scat- 
tered over at least the eight southern 
border counties of West Tennessee. 


e 
Changes in Shell Sales Div. 
Shell Chemical Corp., New 


York, announced last month two per- 
sonnel changes in its agricultural 
chemical sales division. C. H. Daniels 
was appointed to the Atlanta district 
as a sales development field represent 
ative. O. W. Whitehead, has joined 
Shell’s Atlanta district as a sales rep- 
resentative. 
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Mr. Daniels has been with Shell 
since 1947. He was employed in the 
marketing phase of the company’s 
agricultural chemicals. Mr. White- 
head was formerly with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as district 
supervisor of plant pest control, 
Statesboro, Ga. 

* 
Cal. Fertilizer Conf. April 16 

The fourth annual California 
Fertilizer Conference will be held on 
the campus of the Citrus Experiment 
Station, University of California, 


TYPE 41 CLAY 


In making organic concentrates using benzene hexa- 
chloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other similar materials, 
it is important to have the concentrates free flowing. 


TYPE 41 Clay can be combined with more costly diluents, 
such as Fuller’s earth, and the result will be a free-flowing 
concentrate, at a lower cost to the producer. 


TYPE 41 Clay has the following advantages: 
NON ABRASIVENESS 
FINE PARTICLE SIZE 
ABSORBTIVENESS 
PROPER BULK 
HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 
LOW PH VALUES 
NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 
OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


For Further Information or Samples Write to 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


Aiken, South Carolina 


Riverside, April 16-17, The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, California Fertil- 
izer Association. 

John H. Nelson, Stockton, Cal., 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee, said the conference will be of 
educational interest to the fertilizer 
manufacturers; salesmen and dealers; 
farm organizations and members; re- 
search and instruction personnel of 
the University of California, colleges 
and high schools; staffs of the State 
and USDA. 
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Am. Ag. Personnel Changes 

The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. announces the follow- 
ing personnel changes: 

R. M. Richey formerly superintend- 
ent of Baltimore Works becomes responsi- 
ble for production as divisional superin- 
tendent at the following A.A.C. Co. 
plants: Alexandria, Va., Baltimore, Md., 
Cincinnati, O., Henderson, N. C., Nor- 
folk, Va., Washington Court House, O. 

J. A. Layton, formerly of production 
department, New York office, becomes 
responsible for production at Baltimore 
Works as superintendent. 

R. M. Ludwig, becomes responsible 
for all phases of the company’s chemical 


Glendon’s 
Insecticide Grade 
Pyrophyllite 


Wt per cubic foot—30 Ibs 


92 to 95% will pass 
a 325 mesh screen 


pH range of 6 to 7 


Non-alkaline and 
chemically inert 


Average particle size 
below 5 microns Vv 


—_— 
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control work as director, chemical control 
department. 

B. E. Thorne, formerly assistant man- 
ager, Buffalo sales office, becomes respon- 


sible as assistant manager, New England 


sales office at North Weymouth, Mass. 

J. J. Graham, formerly manager of 
Houlton Sales, becomes responsible as 
manager of New England sales, office at 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


R. R. Johnson, formerly sales super- 
visor of Humboldt sales office, becomes 
responsible as assistant manager, Hum- 


boldt Branch at Humboldt, Iowa. 


E. B. Stalnaker, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager, Alexandria, Va. sales office, be- 
comes responsible as assistant manager, 
Buffalo sales office. 


Pyrophyllite is the 
ideal diluent and extender 
for agricultural insecticides 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite is 
the ideal diluent. and conditioner 
for all types of insecticidal dusts. 
As it is non-hygroscopic, dusts 
compounded with Insecticide 
Grade Pyrophyllite will not ab- 
sorb moisture. Nor is there any 
tendency even during extended 
storage, for the carrier to sep- 
arate from the active ingredi- 
ents. 


Insecticide Grade Pyrophyllite 
has superior adhering properties, 
and because it is difficult to wet, 
it holds well on the plant leaves 
even during rain. When used as 
a carrier for products to be 
dusted by airplane, it settles 
rapidly, minimizing drift, waste 
of materials, etc. 


Send for Testing Samples 


GLENDON | 


Pyrophyllite Company 
P. O. Box 2414 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Plant & Mines, Glendon, N. C. 


1955 Insecticide Sales in La. 

Approximately 29 million 
pounds of dust and 359,000 gallons of 
spray concentrates were sold in Lou- 
isiana during 1955, for the control of 
cotton and sugar cane insects. Of 40 
companies registering labels and for- 
mulations and selling insecticides in 
the state, only a few failed to supply 
information summarized as follows: 

Cryolite and Ryania were used 
for control of the sugar cane borer 
and nearly all the other insecticides 
for control of cotton insects. Enough 
cotton dust was sold in the state to 
have made 4.5 to 5 applications on all 
the cotton grown. There was approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds more cal- 
cium arsenate sold in 1955 than in 
1954 for boll weevil control. About 
150,000 pounds more Cryolite were 
sold and 1 3/4 million pounds less 
Ryania sold in 1955 than in 1954, 
most of this being for sugar cane bor- 
er control. There was also a consider- 
able quantity of 5 percent BHC sold 
in 1955, primarily in an effort to im- 
prove control of cotton aphids and 
the cotton boll weevil. 

It is estimated that there was 
about 5 percent more insecticides sold 
in the state during the year than in- 
cluded in this report; based on the 
fact that some of the companies did 
not report. 


Conn. Fruit Growers Meet 

The annual mid-winter meeting 
of fruit growers at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station fea- . 
tured discussions on pest control and 
marketing. Wilbur H. Marshman 
presided. 

William D. Tunis, reviewed the 
question of “What sprays to use in 
1956.” Dr. Philip Garman, reported 
on some of the latest findings on ex- 
periments in insect control and Bald- 
win spot. Neely Turner, vice director 
of the Station, pointed out that flexi- 
bility in use of the Station’s man- 
power resources makes it possible to 
attack both basic and immediate prob- 
lems effectively. Mr. Turner and a 
panel of growers completed reports 
at the meeting with an analysis of the 
pesticide residue situation from the 
grower’s point of view. 
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W. S. SmitH, Bossier City, La., 


has been named manager of the 


Louisiana Liquid Fertilizer Co., Inc. 


AC 
J. H. Pate, assistant manager, 


Norfolk, Va., division, Armour Fer- 
tilizer Works, was recently named 
manager of the firm’s Wilmington, 
N. C., division. Mr. Pate succeeds 
F. L. Wooten, Jr., who has been 
transferred to the general office in 


Atlanta as unit sales manager. 
AC 
SHEA CHEMICAL Corp., Jeffer- 


sonville, Ind., announced last month 
immediate availability of liquid phos- 
phate supplement for the feed in- 
dustry. 
AC 
R. P. Cacuey, former assistant 


sales manager of American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland branch, 
was recently named assistant sales 
manager of the company’s East St. 


Louis, Ill., branch. 


AC 
R. Kirspy SHIRLEY, 56, senior 


vice president, Freeport Sulphur Co., 
New York, died January 24th in New 
York Hospital. He had directed de- 
velopment of four new sulfur mines 


on the Gulf Coast since 1950. 
AC 
CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM Co., New 


York, has retained Dr. John G. Dean, 
chemical and metallurgical consultant, 
to advise on certain aspects of the 
company’s recently expanded chemi- 
cal program. 
: AC 

MartTIN J. TrERNEY has been ap- 


pointed commercial development man- 
ager of the Naugatuck Chemical divi- 
sion, U.S. Rubber Co., New York. 


AC 
A New SULFUR PLANT, with a 


yearly capacity of 20,000 tons, has 
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begun operations at Hinojeda, Spain. 
Last year sulfur imports totaled 8,330 
tons. 
AC 
RopcerR C. SMITH, a member of 
the fertilizer research staff, has been 
appointed head of fertilizer research 
for Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass. He has been 
with Eastern since 1938. 
AC 
Dr. RAYMOND WYNKOOP, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
was recently appointed manager of 
the general engineering department. 


A 
bt Fg 8) paiee DE NEMOURS & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of James F. 
McDonough to its Detroit area sales 
staff. 
AC 


Harotp J. MILuer, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has joined the technical develop- 
ment department of the firm’s Wash- 
ington subsidiary. 

AC 

Monsanto CHEMICAL Co., St. 
Louis, announced Jan. 24 it is market- 
ing a new liquid phosphate animal 
feed supplement to be known as 
“phosphate feed solution.” The ma- 
terial is being marketed as a replace- 
ment for phosphates which are used 
currently by the feed industry in dry 
form. 

AC 

DonaLp L. FULLER has been ap- 
pointed director of research for Grace 
Chemical Research and Development 
Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York. Mr. Fuller came to Grace 
from American Cyanamid Co. He 
was previously a research chemist for 
Shell Development Co. 


a 


Two New FERTILIZER FACTORIES 


_are planned for Cork and Sligo, Ire- 


land, according to an announcement 
by Messrs. W. & H. M. Goulding. 
AC 
THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERN- 
MENT, AUSTRALIA, has decided to 
withdraw from the management and 
financing of both the importation of 
ammonium sulfate and its distribu- 
tion. 
AC 
VELSICOL CHEMICAL Corp., Chi- 


cago, Ill., recently announced the 
appointment of Edward B. Lukas to 
the position of technical service repre- 
sentative. His headquarters will be 
at the Chicago general offices and 
laboratories. 


AC 
RicHarp M. SriBLEY has joined 


Dorr-Oliver, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
as a sales engineer of the firm’s east- 
ern filtration division. Mr. Sibley was 
previously employed by American 
Cyanamid Co. 


AC 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS dis- 


played at the British Industries Fair, 
April 23 - May 4 in London, will in- 
clude a phosphorus insecticide dis- 
play. 
AC 
Sisal, JAMALEDDINE & Co., 


Homs, Syria, report they are in the 
market to purchase direct 100 metric 
tons each of potassium chloride fer- 
tilizer, sodium nitrate fertilizer, super- 
phosphate fertilizer, and ammonium 
sulfate fertilizer. 
AC 
J. T. Smmpson, chairman of the 
Uganda Development Corp. Ltd., Af- 
rica, reported recently that senior of- 
ficials of Frobisher Ltd., Canada, are 
interested in prospects for developing 
the large phosphate deposits at Suku- 
lu, in Eastern Uganda. 
AC 
CHARLES R. BRONAUGH, Arkell 
& Smiths, Kansas City, was appointed 
sales representative in Kansas and Ne- 
braska early last month. 
AC 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS awarded a_life-member- 
ship to Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice 
president of research, Swift @ Co., 
Chicago, Feb. 17, in recognition of 
outstanding service. 
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Lrp., plan a modern fertilizer fac- _ 


tory at Hyde Park (London) On- 
tario, to be in operation by July 
1956. 


AC 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 


Foundation moved its Chicago Office 
to 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
early in January. New phone num- 
ber is FInancial 6-3050. 


AC 
HERCULES PowDER Co., Wilm- 


ington, announced last month that 


Edmund P. Rochford was to retire on 


Feb. 29 as works manager of the Port 
Ewen, N. Y., plant. He will be suc- 
ceeded as works manager by Edward 
K. Lefren, and H. I. Etchells, Jr., will 
assume the duties of assistant works 
manager. 

AC 


SAMUEL L. NEVINS, vice presi- 
dent of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., was awarded last month an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
the University of Arkansas, in recog- 


of-PESTER 


THE DEPENDABLE BRAND 


INSECTICIDES 


Liquid and Dust Concentrates 


Finished Dusts and Sprays 


for the 
Domestic and Export 
Market 
BHC Aldrin Malathion 
DDT Dieldrin Parathion 
Toxaphene Endrin Methyl Parathion 
Chlordane Sulphur 


Liquid and Dry Fertilizers 


Defoliants _ 
Other Agricultural Chemicals 


Experienced 
Entomologists, Chemists & Plant Personnel 


7 Modern Raymond Mills 
14 Dust Blenders 
6 Liquid Plants 


Eleven Strategic Locations 


Available for Custom Grinding, Blending, 
and Processing 


Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 


Plants Located: Batesville, College Station, Dallas, Henderson, Llano, 
} Lubbock & Pecos, Texas; Natchitoches, Louisiana; Greenville, Mississippi; 
| Lima, Peru; San Salvador, E] Salvador, C. A. 

| MAIN OFFICE — P. 0. BOX 398, LLANO, TEXAS 
Phone 495 
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nition of his achievements in chemical 
research and as an industrialist. 
AC 
RICHARD F, BROWN, vice presi- 
dent and general works manager of 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
resigned recently to accept a position 
with a nitrogen company. 
_ AC 
AMERICAN PoTasH & CHEMI 
CAL Corp.’s directors last month de- 
clared quarterly dividends of 62.5 
cents per share on Class A and B 
stock and $1.00 a share on the $4.00 
cumulative preferred stock, series A. 
AC 
MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CorpP., St. 
Louis, Mich., announced recently the 
appointment of Arthur K. Doig to its | 
organic research staff. Mr. Doig was 
associated with Shulton, Inc., for the 
past six years, carrying on organic 
synthesis research. 
AC 
W. W. SCHNEIDER, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, general counsel and 
member of the board and finance 
committee of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., was elected recently to the exec- 
utive committee succeeding executive 
vice president R. R. Cole, who has re- 
tired. 
AC 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL Co. and 
Wilson & George Meyer & Co. have 
signed a long-term exclusive sales 
agreement whereby the Meyer firm 
will widen its distribution in the 
West and Midwest to handle Stauf- 
fer’s new pelletized agricultural phos- 
phates. 
AC 
Linz NitRo-FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Austria, completed recently a con- 
tract with Red China to sell them 
chemical products valued at 2.5 mil- 
lion pounds sterling. 
AC 
VIRGINIA’ CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
Corp. has opened a new distributing 
warehouse in Danville, Ky. Joseph 
Milburn has been named manager of 
the branch. 
AC 
R. Kirpy SHIRLEY and Pearson 
E, Neaman have been elected senior 
vice presidents of Freeport Sulphur 
Co., New York, by the board of di- 


rectors. 
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THE SLIP THAT HUDSON 


Slippery bags may be merely a source of 
. but they can also be the 
cause of serious injury to both man and 


mild irritation .. 


business. 


Literally, Hudson inks out this hazard. 
Non-Slip inks, now standard on Hudson 
Multiwalls, put the brakes on slippage. When 
stacked, they cling to each other like honey- 
mooners in the dark. Shipped in bumping 


that makes the difference 


INKED OUT! 


trucks or humping boxcars, Hudson sees your 
product through securely. 

If you'd like to know more of the Hudson 
story as it relates to your business... such as 
certified supply through complete integration 
from Hudson-owned forests to Hudson-made 
kraft ... or sure-time delivery through con- 
trolled scheduling from four strategically lo- 
cated plants ... use the coupon and we'll be 
glad to. visit at your convenience. 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 


pity SUPERIO® 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PALATKA, FLA. 


MULTIWALLS 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 


| 
| 
| 
PINE BLUFF, ARK, | 
wruuenuna, w. va. ! 
| 

| 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. | 
477 MADISON AVENUE eN.Y. 22, N.Y. | 
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Plants at in 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Yes! We'd like a copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for 
in a Dependable Source of Supply,” and details on the Hudson guarantee. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY___————————————— 


ADDRESS__——SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS nn 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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J. A. SCHMIDLEIN, a chemical 
engineer with the American Cyana- 
mid Co. for 15 years, has been named 
assistant plant manager of the Niaga- 
ra Plant of North American Cyana- 
mid Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., Cana- 
da. 
AC 

Atkins, Krott & Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and New 
York announces that Robert T. 
Brownscombe is now associated with 
the company, in fertilizer sales. 


THE JAPANESE AGRICULTURE 
Ministry and the sales association of 
the German Potash Producers, Han- 
over, Germany, have concluded a 
sales contract for 70,000 tons of pure 
potash valued at $6.7 million. 

AC 

OLIN. MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
Corr’s proposed purchase of 40 per 
cent of the common stock of F. H. 
McGraw & Co., heavy construction 
engineers, was approved Feb. 7 at a 
meeting of McGraw stockholders. - 


Now, a BETTER carrier and diluent 


Pike’s Peak 


ABSORBENT CLAY 


To 


Try Pike’s Peak Clay-extreme 
flexibility to handle the whole 
range of pesticide chemicals 


% High degree of absorbency—for grinding and impregnat- 
ing all toxicants such as DDT, BHC, Toxaphene, Aldrin, 
Malathion, Parathion, Chlordane and many others. 


+ Extremely fine particle size—has a high degree of flow 
ability before and. after impregnation. 


% Uniformly low moisture and pH of approximately 5 — 
assure you of complete compatibility with a wide 


range of toxicants. 


% Standard grind guaranteed 95% through 325 mesh. — 
Also available in a variety of particle sizes to meet 


your specifications. 


Try Pike’s Peak Clay in your operation. You save ... not 
only in ton prices, but in production speed-ups. A generous 
free sample will be sent upon request for your evaluation. 


General Reduction Company 


1820 ROSCOE STREET 


CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


SPENCER CHEMICAL Co., Kansas — 
City, played host last month to 23 
“efficiency experts” in the art of 


growing corn. The group, represent- 


ed the top participants in Spencer’s 
1955 efficient corn growing program. 
AC 

THE PoisH Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced recently that 
for the first time since the close of 
the war, Poland will this year discon- 
tinue importing nitrogen fertilizers, 
since its own industry is expected to 
meet domestic requirements. 


AC 
FINANCING ARRANGEMENTS for 


the proposed $8 million ammonia 
plant of Quebec Ammonia Co. is 
now in the final stages. The new 
plant is being built at Varrennes. 
near Montreal. 


AC 
CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LTp., 


Montreal, announced recently it is 
establishing headquarters in Hamil- 
ton. The new location is considered 
the geographic center of the largest 
pesticides consuming market in Can- 
ada. 

kes. 

MoNnsANTO CHEMICAL Co., St. 
Louis, announced Feb. 9 that G. Rob- 
ert Sido, Cincinnati, has been named 
Washington technical representative. 
He succeeds K. Warren Easley, who 
will return to St. Louis. 

AC 

James F. ROE, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., has been 
named manager of the Florida oper- 
ations of the Phosphate Chemicals 
Division. Charles A. White was also . 
appointed recently as manager of the 
division’s Tennessee operations. 

AC 

Swirt & Co., will begin con- 
struction in the near future on a new 
plant food factory at Pompano Beach, 
Fla. It is hoped to have the new plant 
in operation this fall. 


AC 
Dow CHEMICAL Co. moved its 


Philadelphia offices to Camden, New 
Jersey. The new address is 400 Mark- 
et Street, Camden, 2, N.J. 


AC 
KENNETH D. BUCHHEIT has 


been appointed sales-service repre- 
sentative in north Texas for the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.’s By 
K department. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ry 


SUBSTANTIAL FORMULATION SAVINGS 


Micro-Cel*,a new line of synthetic calcium silicates, has 
extremely high absorptive properties. It is this remark- 
able capacity for absorption that makes it possible to 
prepare wettable powders with higher concentrations 
of dry, viscous or liquid poisons. Micro-Cel’s absorp- 
tion also means that more lower cost diluents can be 
used. Thus high strength formulation costs are now 
cut to a new low. 


REMAINS FREE-FLOWING— MEETS STORAGE TESTS 


With Micro-Cel, these high concentrates will remain 
in a free-flowing state even after prolonged storage. 
This is particularly important in producing poisons 
for the export market. 


In addition, suspension values after storage of 1.5 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 
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NOW you c 


* 


at low cost with 


MICRO-CEL 


to 2.0 I1.C.A. have been achieved in 75% DDT wettable 
powders, based on Micro-Cel. This is more than 
adequate for storage conditions encountered in most 
tropical countries. 


DEVELOPED BY JOHNS-MANVILLE RESEARCH 
Micro-Cel is another development of Johns-Manville 
Research. Combining high absorption, large surface 
area, small particle size and excellent dry flowability, 
it offers a unique combination of properties for insecti- 
cide formulation and other process needs. 

Sample quantities and carload shipments are now 
available. Write for further data and sample formula- 
tions for poisons of interest to you. Or ask a Celite 
engineer to help you adapt Micro-Celto your gf’ aigemm 
particular requirements and specifications. 


PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N.Y. 


In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 


Please send ( further information; 0 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 


CO Please have your local representative contact me. 


Name Position 


Company—_______—EEEEEeeeEeeee 


Address_______L_P_E>OEESESESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSF 


City. Zone. State 


an formulate 


high concentrate wettable powders 
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N. J. CoLLece oF AGRICULTURE 
and Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University, College Farm, 
N. J., has appointed Dr. David J. 
Burns as associate research specialist 
in agricultural economics and Ronald 
O. Aines, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural economics. 

AC 
Wiiiarp E. HAHN, vice presi 
dent of St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, was named recently as manager 


YOUR DOLLAR WILL BUY ~ 


TA 


FLOW and SAFET} 


Hl 


IN PITZER 


of manufacturing for all St. Regis 
packaging and converting plants as 
well as for the engineering and ma- 
chine department. 
AC 

PauL E. NELSON was recently 
named sales manager of the Chase 
Bag Co., New Orleans branch. He 
succeeds J. A. Sutherlin, who has 
been promoted to manager of export 
sales with headquarters in New Or- 
leans. - 


FOR ANHYDROUS=AM 


tic relief. 


Packing. 


SAFETY Unsurpassed plus longer life are 
standard features of PITZER EXCESS 
FLOW CHECK VALVES! Stainless springs, 
carbon steel parts finished with CAD- 
MIUM PLATE! 


1213 S. AKARD, DALLAS 


MEEDER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1745 N. EASTERN, LOS ANGELES 
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No. 1510 Combination Fill and 
Withdrawal Valve with hydrosta- 
Features NYLON re- 
placeable disc assembly against 
STAINLESS steel replaceable 
seat, and STAINLESS stem 
against field service preformed 
plastic packing. 


No. 1525 Fill or Vapor Manual Shut-Off 
features NYLON replaceable disc assembly 
against STAINLESS replaceable seat . . 

STAINLESS stem against Field Service Plastic 


2°N 6. OR 0 Or tea 


No. 1300 ‘‘Hy-Flo’’ 3,” 
Relief Valve with long-life 
spring, for maximum retief 
actions without ‘‘weeping’’ 
or fatiguel 


2545 SUMMER, MEMPHIS 


ODELL GLASS & CO. 
1277 HARDEE ST. N.E., ATLANTA 


- roy; -E. Prentice tar, 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Ivy as technical service en- 
tomologist in the company’s agri- 
cultural sales division. He will con- 
centrate on methyl bromide and DDT 
programs in the southwest, working 
out of College Station, Texas. 

AC 


VicToR CHEMICAL WorkKS, Chi- 
cago, has appointed John Paul Jones 
as assistant to the president. Mr. 
Jones was formerly vice president and 
general manager of Western Phos- 
phates, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

AC 

NACO FERTILIZER Co., San 
Francisco, announced last month that 
it has been sold and is no longer in 
business in the state of California. 

AC | 

Lion Ort Co., announced last 
month the appointment of James W. 
Dowden as district geologist of the 
Denver district. : 

AC 

WILSON & GEO. MEYER & Co., 
western distributors of agricultural 
and industrial chemicals have named 
N. A. Carlson ‘as head of a new 
Spokane, Washington, office. 


atid AC 


H. J. Process, research chemist for 
Lion Oil Co., division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has been transferred 
to technical sales service to work on 
the recently launched line of Mon- 
santo farm chemical formulations. 

AC 

ARABIAN AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
Corp., New York, has been granted 
a charter of incorporation. H. Con- 
and! EZEW. 
Franklin all of New York are di- 
rectors. 

AC 

NEEDHAM ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New York, have been granted a char- 
ter of incorporation to produce ferti- 
lizers and chemicals. 

AC 

James C. ToTMAN, Northern 
Chemicals Inc., Searsport, Me., has 
been named state chairman of Maine 
in the preparation to observe the third 
annual Chemical Progress Week, 
April 23-28, sponsored by MCA. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Equipment 
AND 
BULLETINS 


_ Link-Belt Fertilizer Book 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has is- 
sued a 16-page book describing and 
illustrating plants and equipment for 
the fertilizer industry. Photographs 
of installations illustrate the use of 
processing equipment, including dry- 
ers and coolers, nodulizers, mixers 
and vibrating screens. Arrangements 
for processing ammonium nitrate, 
superphosphate and granulated mixed 
fertilizer are shown. 

° 


New Valve Bag Packer 

Black Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill., recently unveiled its new Black 
Diamond airflow valve bag packer. 
The packer, making use of the air 
slide principle of conveying material, 
is used in combination with a weight 
control mechanism, which has result- 
ed in an automatic controlled weight 
bag filling device. 

e-*% 
New Hardinge Pilot Plant Dryer 

Hardinge Co., York, Pa., has in- 
troduced a selection of self-contained 
pilot plant or laboratory size Ruggles- 
Coles Rotary Dryers, which are avail- 
able in three models. 

All units are compact, mounted 
on a structural steel frame, and re- 
quire only fuel and electrical con- 
nections to be placed in operation. 
They can be moved easily from place 
to place. 

Model XH-XF is a single shell, 
direct heat, gas fired dryer, which can 
be arranged for either parallel or 
counterflow operation. This model is 
described in Bulletin AH-471. 

Model XB is a double shell, in- 
direct, gas fired rotary dryer, partic- 
ularly suited for high temperature 
drying without contamination. Vola- 
tiles can be easily separated from 
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the solids. Described in Bulletin AH- 
472. 

~ Model XC is a steam tube dryer 
for small capacity operations. De- 
scribed in Bulletin AH-473. 

All models are offered in mild 
steel and stainless steel. 
e 


Hudson Offers New Display 

H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, is currently marketing its new 
sales‘maker display, described as “a 
complete sprayer and duster depart- 
ment in only 3 feet diameter space.” 
With the purchase of the stand, other 
merchandising materials are offered at 
no extra cost. 


New Hewitt-Robins Ag Screen 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has developed a new high- 
speed vibrating screen said to be 30 
to 80 per cent faster than previous 
mechanical screens. The new screen, 
the “HS Vibrex,” may be used for 
fine screening of sand, clay, fertiliz- 
ers, chemicals, etc. It has a speed 
of 3300 rpm as compared with the 
past speed of 1800 rpm. Wet or dry 
materials may be screened. 


Battelle Buln. on Molybdenum 

A series of technica! data bul- 
letins on several classes of molybde- 
num chemicals is being prepared by 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, under commission from 
Climax Molybdenum Co., New York. 
These bulletins will report the proper- 
ties, methods of preparation and ap- 
plications of these compounds: 

Organic complexes of molybde- 
num; Molybdenum disulfide; Hetero- 
polymolybdates; | Cyanomolybdates; 
and the halides and oxyhalides. 


Richardson Offers New Bulletin 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J., is currently offering a two- 
color, six-page bulletin describing 
three models of automatic weighing 
units for bulk materials. These scales 
are designed for handling dry, 
ground, granular, dusty and non- 
free-flowing materials. The bulletin 
discusses construction, _ operation, 
feeding and capacities of the scales. 
° 
ASCA Offers New Catalog 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. 
of America, Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
cently published a new illustrated 
catalog covering the various generally 
accepted methods of fire detection, 
prevention, control- and extinguish- 


- ment associated with the field of spe- 


cial hazard fire protection. The cata- 
log depicts every phase of protection 
possible for industry, inside or out. 
° 

New Filter by Arrow Tools 

Arrow Tools, Inc., Chicago, has 
designed a new high-flow industrial 
filter for bulk handling of liquids, 
gases, diesel fuel, hydraulic fluids, 
gasoline, water, chemicals, oil and 
compressible fluids. Company engi- 
neers will submit filter specifications 
to meet particular requirements. 

* 

Buln on Granular Pesticicles 

A new issue of Attaclay Pesti- 
cide Digest covers pertinent points on 
the timely subject of granular pesti- 
cides. The entire Digest is devoted to 
granular pesticides in general, and 
granular pesticide control of Euro- 
pean corn borer in particular. Spec- 
ialized field application rigs for these 
materials are illustrated, and various 
mesh classifications are helpfully 
shown in actual size. 

Free copies available from Min- 
erals & Chemicals Corp. of America. 
e 

Sequestrene Bibliography 

Geigy Industrial Chemicals, New 
York, last month issued a sequestrene 
bibliography (1953-1954) which con- 
tains the names of personnel in the 
industrial chemical and allied chemi- 
cal fields, and their achievements for 
the period. Also listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are all the foreign patent ap- 
plications for that year. 
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LOUISVILLE DRYERS are fitted to your job for faster, more efficient performance —lower cost in the long run! 


_ PRE-TESTING IN PILOT-PLANT OPERATION TO ASSURE PERFORMANCE 


LOUISVILLE METHOD 


1. Initial survey and analysis of your particular problems. 
—> 2. Pre-testing in pilot-plant operation to assure performance. 
3. Accurate design to meet your specific needs. 
4. Top-quality fabrication in General American’s own shops. 
5. Follow-up checks after installation to guarantee mechanical perfection and efficiency. 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT, 
DIVISION 


QEENERAL/ LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Dryer Sales Offices: 139 South Fourth Street Louisville 2, Kentucky 

380 Madison Avenue ° New York 17, New York 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Poulsen Equipment Bulletin 

Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, offer 
a 22-page booklet describing plant 
processes and general plant equip- 
ment. The booklet details crushing 
and grinding equipment, blending 
and mixing units, material prccess- 
ing, handling & storage equipment 
for the fertilizer, clay, and insecticide 
industries, 

Also reviewed are the Uni-blend- 
er fertilizer mixer, Uni-blender liquid 
formulating plant, the standard and 
dual compcunding plants suitable for 
insecticide concentrates and dry, free 
flowing materials. 

Kncwn as general catalog #10, 
this booklet is available from Dept. 
AC, Poulsen Co., 2341 East Eight 
St., Los Angeles. 


* 
Gallowhur Adds New Line 
Gallowhur Chemical Corp., 
Ossining, N. Y. announce the intro- 
duction of a new line of organic mer- 
curial seed dressings. Simultaneously, 
Gallowhur announce the appointment 
of Larvacide Prceducts, Inc., N. Y., 
as exclusive sales agents. 


e 

Waiter Soluble Fertilizer 
Western States Chemical Corp. 
produce a water soluble phosphate 
field fertilizer, in a new $500,000 
plant at Nichols, Calif. “GRO”, 
which is the trade name for this new 


fertilizer is a finished product from . 


basic materials. With new equipment 
throughout this plant the daily capa- 
city at present is set at 250 tons 
which will be distributed throughout 


California and Arizona. 
oO 


Diamond Improved Formula 
*Diamond Black Leaf Co., Cleve- 
land, announced recently a new form 
ulation for nicotine sulfate insecticide. 
The use of a chemical wetting agent 
in the manufacturing formula, the 
company reported, causes the nico- 
tine sulfate to spread faster and more 
effectively over the plant surfaces. 


. 

New Liquid-Feed Blender 
Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., announced recently 
its development of a liquid-feed 
blender for commercial processing. It 
is said to blend liquids and dry: ma- 
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terials swiftly in one operation, 1¢ 
taining an even flow. 
e 

New Liquid Fertilizer 

Continental Fertilizer Co., Ne- 
vada, Iowa, announced last month 
that Shur Green, a new concentrated 
liquid fertilizer for lawn and garden 
use, will be available to most areas 
in the Mid-West this spring. Differ- 
ent formulas are produced for various 
area nutritional deficiencies 


a 


Prater Issues New Catalog 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 


issued last month a catalog dealing 


with rotary airlock feeders. Descrip- 
tions of each Prater model are pre- 
sented with specifications and dimen- 
sional drawings which can be used 
for layout purposes. The new blow- 
thru feeder, for feeding finely ground, 
free flowing products into pncumatic 
conveying systems, is covered com- 
pletely. 


® 


Service meanSoe. 


packaging _|‘completeness’ 
of the line 


research 


Vulcan’s modern 
research facilities 
are constantly at 
work developing 
and improving 
protective interior 
linings for all 
types of products... 
It’s your answer to 
positive protection 
whether product is 


ready 
availability 


Vulcan’s constant 
inventory of all 
Standard pails 
speeds your order. 
Modern railroad and 
truck docks mean 
quick loading, 
immediate dispatch. 
From carton to 
carload or truckload 
—when delivery is 


used immediately or 
stored indefinitely. 


important—call 


Vulcan makes top VULCAN! 


quality steel open 
head pails, closed 
head drums. Sizes; 
Ml apie 22,08, 
3%, 4, 5, 6, 6%, 
10, 12 gallons with 
all types nozzles 
and pouring spouts. 
Complete 
lithography facilities 
available. Wide 
color selection for 
plain containers. 


OVER 40 YEARS CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN CONTAINERS .... 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 
In Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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does the solvent 


match your toxicants? 


No ingredient that goes into 
your pesticide or herbicide 
formula can be ignored. 
The most effective toxicants 
will not perform at top efficiency 
if the solvent, for example, 
does not match them 
in quality. 

Espesol No. 5 has been 
thoroughly tested and 
analyzed as to its acceptability 
as a solvent for insecticide and 
herbicide formulations. 
It performs with superior 
predictability because its quality 
has been rigidly controlled. 
The active ingredients remain 
in solution even at 0° F. 
Espesol No. 5 is ideal for use 
with Benzene Hexachloride, 
Lindane, DDT, Toxaphene, 
Dieldrin, Aldrin, Malathion, 
Heptachlor. 

Today, write on your letter- 
head for specifications on 


Espesol No. 5. 


P.O. Box 5008 °¢ 


EASTERN STATES i 


Houston 12, Texas 


CORPORATION 


Phone Walnut 3-1651 


Chicago office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Ill., Phone Village 8.5410 : 


New York office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., Phone Gircle 7-2520 
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Noble’s Applicator on Market 
Noble Manufacturing Co., Sac 


City, Iowa, announced last month its” 


granular DDT applicator, used in 
1955 field tests on the corn borer con- 
trol problem, is available to farmers. 
This applicator is a hopper-type unit, 
engineered to drop granular DDT 
into the corn whorls with a minimum 
of waste. 
* 


Fuller Introduces New Device 

Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., is 
currently offering a new material 
level indicator for process industries. 
The device, suitable for dry, pulver- 
ized, fine, crushed or granular ma- 
terials, will operate, it was said, at 
bin temperatures up to 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


LIVESTOCK PESTS UP 


(From Page 55) 


counties. A survey of the infestation 
and damage by corn earworm to dent 
corn in Illinois shows that this pest 
caused an estimated average loss of 
1.3 percent of the crop in 1955. The 
damage by the earworm in Illinois 
was much less severe in 1955 than in 
1953 and 1954. 

First Mexican fruit flies of the 
current season for the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas were trapped 
in citrus orchards January 31. The 
appearance of this serious pest of 
citrus in the valley is considerably 
later than in the previous season when 
the first specimen was taken Decem- 
ber 17, 1954. 

Boll weevil hibernation counts in 
Chicot, Hempstead, Pope and Frank- 
lin Counties, Arkansas, show an aver- 
age of 866 weevils per acre of ground 
trash compared with 224 weevils per 
acre in winter of 1954-55. Inspec: 
tions of surface debris for pink boll- 
worm were made in 3 counties of 
Arkansas, 1 in Oklahoma and 44 in 
Texas during the last half of January. 
Oklahoma and Arkansas countizs 
were negative, while of 44 Texas 
counties 18 were negative. Nineteen 
percent of the fields inspected in 
Texas showed live pink bollworms. 
For the four lower Rio Grande Valley 
counties of Texas, live pink bollworm 
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was found at rate of 1.6 per acre 
compared with 8.6 per acre for the 
previous year. Further up the coast 
in this State in Nueces and San 
Patricio Counties where drought con- 
ditions were more severe, inspections 
of debris thus far this year have 
shown an average of 251.9 live pink 
bollworms per acre compared with 
9.2 in the winter of 1954-55.%% 


NAC TO HOLLYWOOD 


(From Page 37) 


New York City; and a report of 
“Atomic Energy in Agriculture” by 
Dr. S. B. Hendricks, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

In addition to Mr. Larrick’s talk 
and the presentation of Governor 
Collins’ proclamation, the Friday, 
March 16, program will include a re- 
port on the NAC Association’s “Read 
the Label” safety program by L. S. 


Hitchner, NAC executive secretary; 


“The Future of Fungicides in Agri- 


Crystals 


+ 
culture” by Dr, George L. McNew, 
of Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Yonkers, New York; 
“U.S.D.A. Programs Affecting Pesti- 
cides” by Dr. H. L. Haller, Crops Re- 
search, USDA, Washington, D.C.; 
and “Research and Economics in the 
Cotton Industry” by Dr. H. G. John- 
ston, of the National Cotton Council, 
Memphis.k* 


PENSACOLA PLANT 


(From Page 41) 


From the solutions mixing tank 
it is pumped into tank cars for ship- 
ment to customers under the trade 
name—Baysol. 


Ammonium Nitrate Concentrates 
ROM the ammonium nitrate so- 


lution tank the 83 per cent mix- 
ture passes into a concentrator. The 
concentration from 83 per cent to 95 
per cent solution which is essential 
for pebbling is achieved by boiling 
the solution at about 280° F. under a 
partial vacuum. 


Powdered 


Basic Copper Sulphate 


Neutral Zinc 56% wine as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 


Neutral Manganese 


55% Manganese as metallic 
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Best time-saver 
| know of 


is the burlap bag,” says A. R. Baggett, 
prosperous truck-farmer of Suffolk, 
Virginia. “There’s no wasted, spilled 
fertilizer with strong-seamed burlap 
bags that stand up to rough handling. 
They stow better and take less men 
for loading and unloading. I’ve been 
a burlap man for 35 years—was, have 
been, and always will be.” 


Time-saver, money-saver—no won- 
der burlap is the farmer’s favorite 
bag. Suppliers who are trying to 
serve the farmers’ best interests pack 
fertilizer in burlap bags. Fertilizer 
keeps better in ventilated burlap 
bags and handles easier in the tough, 
heavy-duty burlap. You can save 
your own time and money by pack- 
ing in the good old standby—burlap. 


CRE: EIB 


Just ask your own customers — 
they'll tell you that burlap 


Ay 3 
Is strong — takes Gives geod 
dragging, dropping, <~-ventilation 
man-handling — any ~ — keeps farm supplies 
tough job on the farm. and products fresh. 


=] 
lf Laughs at sudden =O _ = Saves money 
Re showers — wetness <S =] — extra value from 


or dampness can’t 
weaken it. 


re-sale and re-use. 


Has 1000 uses 
— always in demand 
on the farm 
(popular with farm 
wives, too!) 


Saves storage 
space — stacks to 
any height without 


slipping. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


of the Indian Jute Mills Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pe LS 


The solution leaves the concen- 


trator by means of a high level over- 


flow and is pumped to the constant 
head tank at the top of the prilling 
tower after passing through a steam 
heater to ensure a proper operating 
temperature of 280° F. From the head 
tank it flows to a system of spray 
headers that distribute it across the 
entire cross-section of the tower. 

As the drops of solution fall 
through the tower they are met by 
a large vclume of air being pulled up- 
ward by a series of fans. The rela- 
tively cold air chills the drops to form 
“pebbles” about the size of a bird 
shot. The pebbles are collected at the 
bottom of the tower on a conveyor 
belt and are transported to the dry- 
ing system, which consists of a pre- 
dryer, dryer, and cooler. 

The dried pebbles go to a tumbler 
mixer where diatomaceous earth is 
added as a coating to prevent absorp- 
tion of moisture upon storage. The 
coated ammonium nitrate concentrate 
is then screened, bagged, weighed and 
conveyed to storage or for shipment 
trade name Ammo- 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 31) 


under the 


Nite. y& 


He estimates that current operat- 
ing capacity of the ammonia industry 
is 4,143,000 tons from 43 plants, with 
11 more plants scheduled for early 
completion, which will shortly shove 
capacity up almost to the five million 
ton mark. | 

We keep wondering where this 
growing flood of nitrogen products 
can continue to find a profitable mar- 
ket, even if agriculture stays relative- 


ly prosperous, and demand continues - 


to expand. And we hate to think 
what could happen should demand 
unexpectedly turn downward, or for- 
eign nitrogen supplies start to back 
up in the hands of producers and 


seek an outlet in the U. S. regard- 


less of price. 
NEMAGON FUMIGANT 
(From Page 47) 


ment, some work is going on to evalu- 
ate equipment for applying 20-30 
pounds of granules without fertilizer 


per acre. Applications of Granules 
at dosages as low as 10-20 lb./acre 
have been made with Ganrud corn 
planter attachments and, with slight 
adaptation, satisfactory broadcast 
treatments at 20-30 lb./acre can be 
made with the Ganrud Spreaderette. 


Scope of Use as a Soil Fumigant 


EMAGON has been applied to 

more than 45 crops in the 
United States and Hawaii. Although 
it is too early fully to assess the re- 
sults of these tests, most are encourag- 
ing. In New Mexico the control of 
root knot nematodes by applications 
of Nemagona at % gallon per acre in 
40” rows doubled the yield of canta- 
loupes and at 14 gallon per acre neat- 


ly tripled the yield. The soil was. 


Meloidogyne incognita var. acrita 


Pratylenchus penetrans 
Pratyleachus pratensis 
Pratylenchus vulnus 
Ditylenchus dipsaci 
Heterodera schachtii 
Heterodera cruciferae 
Tylenchulus semipenetrans 
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extremely dry at the time of applica- 
tion and good results would not norm- 
ally be expected. This would indicate 
that soil moisture requirements may 
not be critical for Nemagon. 

Experimental results have shown 
that the species of nematodes below 
are controlled by Nemagon: 

In addition to the list below, 
preliminary tests indicate that the 
fumigant will control other important 
species of nematodes. 


The rate of movement and dif- 
fusion of Nemagon soil fumigant 
through the soil is satisfactory. As 
shown by S. T. Ichikawa, J. D. Gil- 
patrick, and C. W. McBeth in Phyto- 
pathology, October 1955 (Soil Dif- 
fusion Pattern of 1, 2-dibromo-3- 


, 


— root knot nematode 

— lesion or meadow nematode 
— lesion or meadow nematode 
—lesion or meadow nematode 
— bulb or stem nematode 

— sugar beet nematode 

— crucifer nematode 

—citrus nematode 


Improve your product . . . Lower your costs 
Formulate your rat and mouse killer with 
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The new anti-coagulant chemical 


After a full testing program by U.S. Government experts— 
after years of commercial use by satisfied formulators in 
33 countries—and after widespread use by professional oper- ° 


ators in the U.S.— 


FUMARIN is now available to compounders 


More and more formulators are learning that their private- 
brand rodenticide, containing Fumarin, will do the job better 


—and at lower cost. 


Developed by the makers of the famous Weedone® prod- 
ucts, Fumarin is available as a concentrate to be formulated 
with baiting material to make a ready-to-use rat and mouse 


killer for sale under your brand. 


Why not write for full information? 
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PRODUCT 


hesive — absorbtion —colloidal properties. 


NON-ABRASIVE 


Shipping Point: 
Plants: 
Hackleburg, Alabama 


chloropropane [Nemagon]), there is 
a steady increase in nematocidal effect 
from the second week following an 
application up until the ninth week. 
At the end of two weeks, root knot 
nematodes are inactivated for a dis- 
tance 5-6” vertically and horizontally 
from an injection point 8” below the 
surface. By the fifth week, the fumi- 
gant has spread 13” horizontally and 
vertically and by the ninth week, 15”. 


At the end of the first week, 
however, the fumigant has not killed 
the population of root knot nematodes 
noticeably, which points up one of its 
characteristics: Nemagon does not kill 
nematodes quickly. Mention was made 
of nematodes becoming “inactive” 
after being expcsed to Nemagon, 
meaning that although they are not 
dead, it causes nematodes to cease 
their damage to roots. Microscopic 
observations show that as long as four 
weeks after exposure to the fumigant, 
root knot larvae appear to be alive; 
but they are unable to attack tomato 
roots. The reason for this is not 
known, but continuing research is ex- 
pected to show exactly how the fumi- 
gant works, 


Summary 


It can readily be seen that Nema- 
gon promises to be an important 
nematocide. The most outstanding 
features it offers are: (1) It can be 
applied to many species of living 
plants. (2) It can easily be formulat- 
ed as granules or emulsible concen- 
trates. (3) It controls most important 
species of nematodes. (4) It is eco- 
nomical to use. 
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“USE WITH CONFIDENCE” 


Used in large tonnage for years most successfully an 


NON-HYGROSCOPIC 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY, 
2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND - 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE ““TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


AR HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 
id economically as a prilling agent and conditioner of fertilizers. Excellent ad- 
Excels in formulations of insecticides. 


NON-CAKING FREE-FLOWING 


In 1956, limited quantities of 
Nemagon soil fumigant will be sold 
by formulators throughout the United 
States for commercial application K* 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 69) 


sweet potatoes. The guide for vege- 
tables used for commercial processing 
is a total planted acreage for 2 per- 
cent more than in 1955. 

In total, the 1956 guides for 16 
fresh summer vegetables call for near- 
ly half a million acres to be available 
for harvest —slightly under last year. 

x oe x 


The National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association is readying another 
in a series of radio features for dis- 
tribution to stations throughout the 
United States, on a request basis only. 
The latest series features the impor- 
tance and use of fungicides. Often- 
times, when pesticides are discussed, 
the attention is focused on insecti- 
cides. This is partly because of the 
many startling and well publicized 
developments in the insecticide field, 
and because the bugs just make more 
noise than the quiet, silent attack of 
plant diseases, which don’t rate as 
high when it comes to “spectaculars.” 

The new series, made by some of 
the nation’s outstanding authorities 
in the field, features the following: 
“High Cost of Plant Diseases,” Dr. 
John C. Dunegan, research specialist, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
“Champions Fall Hard,” Dr. James 
G. Horsfall, director, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station; 


Airfloated: 
Bagged or Bulk 


Guaranteed 
less 1% 
free moisture 


Uniform Quality 
Prompt Shipments 


“Food Protection Network,” Dr. Paul 
R. Miller, plant pathologist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; “Plant 
Disease Control for the Home Gar- 
dener,” Dr. W. D. McClellan, re- 
search specialist, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Donald L. Miller, NAC editor, 
says the series is meeting with an 
enthusiastic acceptance among the 
nation’s leading radio farm directors 
as well as other stations not having 
staff farm specialists. The fungicide 
radio features have been designed to 
appeal to both farmers and home 
gardeners. 

It is expected that additional 
recordings will be offered to stations 
during the seasons when pesticides are 


normally in greatest demand. 
* * * 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is face to face with the problem 
of establishing tolerances for pesti- 
cides in milk and meat. The BHC 
Committee of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association has peti- 
tioned the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to establish a tolerance for 
lindane in milk, meat and forage 
crops. Food and Drug Administration 
officials freely admit that—this is it! 

This is, in their opinion, a most 
difficult decision to make, and one 
which may require quite a bit of time. 
Certainly the agency will call upon 
the very best advice it can get. Thus, 
far, tolerances have been established 
for a number of chemicals in animal 
fat, but not in meat itself. 

Crux of the problem, of course, 
is the use of pesticides on forage crops. 
While the measurement and control 
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1s in the amount of residue in the 


finished products, the source of the 
chemical is with the forage crop it- 
self. Because of the very nature of 
these crops, and the way they are 
handled and stored for use on the 
farm or on the way to market, tre- 
mendous variation occurs in the 
amount of residue to be expected in 
the resulting animal products. 


What’s more, the whole field of 
grassland agriculture is undergoing 
tremendous change. A number of 
very active groups in this country 
are busily engaged promoting the in- 
creased planting of forage crops. 
Furthermore, additional information 
is being developed to increase produc- 
tion of these crops through the use 


_ of pesticides. 


It may well be that the Food and 
Drug Administration’s decision on 
milk and meat will be the real indi- 
cator of what you can expect from 
now on in the way of residue toler- 
ances. 

reat eee 

Agricultural experiment stations 
in the nation are working to obtain 
additional residue data. The four re- 
gional groups of experiment stations 
—northeast, northcentral, western, 
and southern—have projects and 
studies on pesticide residues. In the 
northeast, for instance, some of these 
studies include work on forage crops 
and on mixtures of pesticidal chemi- 
cals. This work has a bearing on the 
Miller Amendment, Public Law 518, 
and on what the states recommend. 

Everyone admits much more resi- 
due data is needed, but in general, 
the feeling is that things are going 
along better than had been expected. 


* k* * 


One of the stories that may well 
be circulating around Florida hotels 
during the NAC convention concerns 
a well-known Washington scientist, 
Dr. H. L. Haller, assistant director, 
Crops Research of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and why he was 
caught reading the Police Gazette for 
the second time. In talking to Dr. 
Haller we learned that the February 
issue of this outstanding publication 
carries another scare story about food 
poisoning from pesticide chemicals. 
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The article bases part of its material 
on the 1950 Congressional Hearings 
and includes nothing about the Miller 
Amendment designed to offer full 
protection to the public.yey4& 


GARDEN SUPPLY SHOW 


(From Page 93) 


come from the Chicago Sanitary 
District’s sewage disposal plants. 
Also shown was a complete line of 
dusts, sprays and weed killers. Art 
Mohler, sales manager, in charge. 
Ra-Pid Gro Corp., Dansville, N.Y., 
displayed their “Ra-Pid Gro” all pur- 
pose concentrated plant food with 
vitamins and trace minerals for foliar 
feeding. E. D. Evans, sales representa- 
tive, said the product has been on the 
market for over 40 years and that 
when first offered for foliar feeding 
some years ago this pioneer idea got 
some rather rough criticism from 
sceptical scientists. “Getting a fine 
reception now,” he added, “and the 
scientists are now on our side.” 
Associated Seed Growers, New 
Haven, Conn., is gradually expanding 
their line of small package garden 
chemicals which was launched about 
two years ago. A new rose dust using 
karathane to replace captan was given 
its first showing. A new chlordane 
dust was also featured. Both are 
packaged in 12 oz. dust gun con- 
tainers. Other new formulas for the 
small garden dealer trade are in pro- 
cess of development, he indicated. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., pioneer areosol manu- 
facturer, has added a new “Slug-A- 
Bug” non-toxic pyrethrum bomb to 
their line of over 20 aerosols, accord- 
ing to Walter E. Anderson, sales 
manager, aerosol products division. 
Diamond Black Leaf Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, introduced four new pest- 
icides—Black Leaf 40, improved with 
a new wetting agent; a new rose dust 
in duster can; new double duty aero- 
sol, “PFFT,” (say “fit’”) for house- 
hold pests and garden insects; and a 
new herbicide for lawn weeds and 
poison ivy. Dieldrin is now offered in 
granular form for lawn insects, and 
a fly and insect spray is packed in a 
handy areosol can. Lithographed 
metal containers are being used for 
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Are you prepared to spend several thousand dollars 


to adjust labels, formulations, etc., escemipee certain legis- 
lation was passed which adversely affected you? Chances 
are you aren’t and it is doubtful if you could afford to 
have a full-time staff checking legislation on both the 


State and Federal Level. 


The National Agricultural Chemicals Association is 
ready to go to work for you. Its Law Guide and direct, 
to the point, bulletins keep you up to date with the 


changing times. 


For Complete Information Write 


The Executiue Secretary 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assoc. 
603-4 Associations Building 

1145 19th Streets, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C, 
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many products, a spokesman said, and 
an extensive advertising campaign is 
under way in four home and garden 
magazines and local newspapers 
-across the country. Arlene Francis 
also sells Black Leaf products on 55 
TV stations. Denis Hayley, assistant 
sales manager, house and garden sales, 
in charge. 

Boyle-Midway, Inc., New York, 
featured an aerosol for African 
violet and other household plant in- 
sects, along with rose spray, ant and 
roach bombs, cutworm, snail and slug 
bait, a dog repellant and other spe- 
cialties. 

Among other manufacturers of 
chemicals for garden use in the huge 
show were the following: 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl., Getzum Products, 
Sumner, Wash., O. E. Linck Co., 
Clifton, N. J., Lawn-Gro, Inc., 
Winona Lake, Ind., Smith Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc., New York, 
Carajon Chemical Co., Freemont, 
Mich., Stim-U-Plant Laboratories, 
Columbus, Ohio, Rose Mfg. Co. 
Beacon, N. Y., Borden Co., chemicals 
div., New York, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., N. Y., B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, Science Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, and Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago. 

H. D. Hudson Co., Chicago, 
displayed their line of sprayers and 
dusters for hand or power use and 
featured a “Salesmaker” display rack 
for dealer use, along with store ban- 
ners, and window decals. 

John Bean div., Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, 
Calif., demonstrated high pressure 
power sprayers, also sprayers operated 
by hand, gasolene or electric power, 
knapsack sprayers and other types of 
applicators. Garden sprayers were 
also shown by Hayes Spray Gun Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., Sprayer Nozzle 
Sales, St. Petersburg, Fla., and Brad- 


son. Co.., Inc. 


CUSTOM SPRAY SCHOOL 


(From Page 92) 


reported G. C. Decker of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey: (1) Read 
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labels and follow recommended and 
approved practices to the best of their 
ability. (2) In so far as possible, 
control insects, pests and diseases 
early in the season. (3) Never use 
highly persistent or otherwise ques- 
tionable materials late in the season. 


At harvest time in the fall of 
1954, the Survey obtained apple sam- 
ples from 21 Illinois apple orchards 
for DDT residue analysis, Dr. Decker 
reported. In one orchard the grower 
had applied excessive amounts of 
DDT 10 days before harvest and his 
crop showed a residue of 8.48 p.p.m., 
which is 1.48 p.p.m., over the toler- 
ance. The other samples were all 
well within the tolerance, 18 being 
less than 3.5 p.p.m., or half the tol- 
erance. Since DDT is perhaps the 
most persistent of the newly devel- 
oped insecticides, it would appear 
that with a little care most growers 
should have little difficulty in meet- 
ing tolerances. 

It is not necessarily true that tol- 
erances established for two or more 
pesticides properly reflect the hazards 
involved in the use of these materials 
or that you should, therefore, always 
choose the material with the higher 
tolerance, explained Dr. Decker. In 
mest cases, the most toxic materials 
are uscd at much lower dosage rates, 
and very often their residues disap- 
pear much more rapidly. Thus, in 
many cases the danger of exceeding 
the established tolerance will be great- 
er if the pesticide with the higher tol- 
erance is used. 

Furthermore, the established tol- 
erances do not necessarily truly re- 
flect the relative toxicity of any two 
or more pesticides. The Food and 
Drug Administration has always tak- 
en the position that, whether or not 
an actual hazard is involved, the 
amount of a pesticide residue permit- 
ted on a raw agricultural product 
should be held to the minimum re- 
quired to obtain control of the pest 
involved. Thus, a pesticidal chemical 
which might be regarded as safe with 
a residue of 3 p.p.m. may have a tol- 
erance established at only 0.1 p.p.m. 
because the available performance 
and residue data showed that the pest 
involved can be effectively controlled 


and that the grower can still meet the 


Scientifically Controlled 
CUSTOM BLENDING 
of LIQUID and 
WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZERS 


to Your Specifications 


Many manufacturers of concentrat- 
ed liquid and water soluble fertil- 
izers have experienced important 
economies by entrusting the formu- 
lating and blending of their prod- 
ucts to the men and machines of 
our modern plant at Metuchen, N.J. 
With a dependable supply of ma- 
terials at hand and technical know 
how at our command, we produce 
a number of quality controlled pro- 
ducts for such firms . . . under their 
own brand labels. 

If you should like to explore the 
profit possibilities of such an as~ 
sociation we invite ycu to make an 
appointment to discuss your re- 
quirements and see how well we 
are equipped and staffed to serve 
you. A telephone call or letter to 
our New York office will bring you 
full information. 

For instantly soluble trace elements 
in water soluble fertilizers, there 
is nothing finer than 


NUTRA-MIN 


our own blend of properly propor- 
fioned minerals: MANGANESE, 
IRON, ZINC, COPPER, BORON, 
MAGNESIUM, MOLYBDENUM, 


Full information on the use 
of NUTRAMIN will be sent 
on request. 
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Owned and operated by leading 
fertilizer manufacturers, Johnson blend- 
ing plants offer you a low-cost way to 
batch and blend materials to exact spec- 
ifications. Whether you are interested 
in complete installations, or want to 
modernize existing facilities, check with 
us. All types, sizes of plants and auxil- 
iary equipment available. Write today. 


Mail to: €, $. JOHNSON CO. 


check how this Johnson 


plant can be adapted to 
suit your requirements 


@ Arranged for manual or full auto- 
matic control, this Johnson fer- 
tilizer blending plant mechanizes 
all material-handling operations. 


@ It pulverizes, screens, batches, and 
blends materials in one contin- 
vous-flow operation. 


@ Enclosed bucket elevator feeds 
materials to top of the plant at a 
rate of 1,000 cu. ft. per hour. 


@ Clod breaker, with short belt con- 
veyor, vibrating screen and col- 
lecting hopper can be installed 
between elevator head-section and 
overhead storage bin. 


@ Reject pipes can be added to auto- 
matically return oversize mate- 
rials from the separating screen 
to elevator for re-sizing. 


@ Pivoted distributor directs flow 
of screened material from collect- 
ing hopper into storage bin. 


@ Johnson 100 to 200 cu. yd. Port- 
able Section Bin, shown here, ac- 
commodates five materials — has 
four sections arranged around a 
central compartment. 


@ Bin feeds materials into a Johnson 
multiple-material weigh batcher, 
equipped with a 5,000-pound dial- 
head scale. Batcher accurately 
weighs up to five (or more) fine- 
grained materials. 


@ Solution weigh-batcher can be in- 
stalled on the batcher platform. 


@® Mixer, for final blending opera- 
tion can be installed on elevated 
platform, as shown, or at floor 
level to reduce plant height. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
(Koehring Subsidiary) 


[J Send us more data on Johnson fertilizer blending plants. [1] Have Johnson distributor call. 
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established tolerance of 0.1 p.p.m. 


Use of 2,4-D or MCP in grain 
fields with legume-grass seedlings is 
helpful in control of weeds in hay 
fields and improved pastures, K. P. 
Buchholtz reported. Use of no more 


than 0.25 pound of amine prepara- | 


tions of either herbicide per acre 
should give acceptable control of 
weeds without undue injury to the 
legumes. Applications of 4 pounds 
of Dalapon per acre were suggested 
in controlling grassy weeds in seedling 
stands of birdfoot trefoil. It can also 
be used for alfalfa and sweet clover 
seedlings, but other clovers are too 
sensitive to allow its use. Dalapon 
prevents the establishment of a grass 
with the legume and it does not con- 
trol broadleaf weeds. Broadleaf weeds 
may be controlled by DNBP. Appli- 
cations of 1 to 3 pounds of dinitro 
per acre were suggested by Buchholtz 
where chickweed was a problem. If 
grasses are not present, 1 to 3 pounds 
of CIPC per acre would do an ac- 
ceptable job. 

Mr. Slife pointed out that there is 
little research data available to ascer- 
tain what the real potential of minor 
elements may be when included in 
dust mixtures of 2,4-D. Experimental 
data so far has indicated no significant 
difference between treated and un- 
treated areas. Results from using the 


material in controlling weeds are rea- 


sonably good. Me 

S. W. Melsted outlined tw 
methods by which custom applicators 
can help farmers estimate the nitro- 
gen requirements for various cropping 
systems. Earl R. Swanson and Wen- 
dell Bowers, of University of Illinois, 
outlined economic and equipment 
problems involved in application of 
liquid fertilizer. Mr. Bowers reported 
that stainless steel is the only metal 
that is completely successful in han- 
dling all solutions. 

Soil insecticides as an insurance 
measure were recommended by J. H. 
Bigger of the Illinois Natural History 
Survey. During 1955, with tests of 
94 comparisons on 54 farms, aldrin 
and heptachlor treatments gave very 
similar results, with a 5 and a 4 per 
cent increase in plant populations re- 
spectively. Seed treatment with diel- 
drin or lindane resulted in a 3 per 
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cent increase in plant population on 
9 fields tested. There were 6 cases 
where both soil and seed treatments 
were compared in the same field. In 
these, seed treatment resulted in a 4 
per cent increase in plant population, 
while soil treatment produced a 6 per 
cent increase. 

A trend to granules was reported 
by Dr. Bigger in use of soil insecti- 
cides. He said that ease of application 
is attracting many farmers. Attach- 
ments right on the corn planter make 
it possible for the material to be cov- 
ered right at planting time, saving 
the additional operations of spraying 
and disking in the liquid material. 
Applications should be covered with- 
in two hours after application, he 
pointed out. 

2, 4-D and MCP are clearly the 
most effective growth-regulating her- 
bicides available for use on Canada 
thistles, advised Dr. Buchholtz. They 
usually give equivalent results when 
applied at equal rates. 2,4,5-T, how- 
ever, is less effective. Preparations of 
amines have been about as effective as 
the esters when applied at equal 
rates. Application is most effective in 
the early bud stage. 

The most promising new chem- 
ical for use on Canada thistles is 
amino triazole (ATA), reported Dr. 
Buchholtz. This chemical is most ef- 
fective when applied to the thistle 
foliage in the pre-bud stage at the 
rate of 4 pounds per acre. The action 
of ATA is much different from that 
of 2,4-D. The most conspicuous re- 
sponse is a bleaching of the chloro- 
phyll from the leaves. Treated plants 
will be nearly white in color or will 
show various reddish colorations. 
After a period of several weeks, the 
treated tops will turn brown and die. 
New shoots that come up are likely 
to be lacking in chlorophyll, and these 
also will die. The most favorable 
treatments have given 90 per cent or 
more control of Canada thistles. 

ATA is not selective in its ac- 
tion, commented Dr. Buchholtz. All 
plants show bleaching of chlorophyll 
following an application. Applica- 
tions should be made carefully for 
any drift of spray is certain to leave 
conspicuous traces for weeks. 

When the Canada thistle growth 
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occurs early in the spring, it is possible 
to treat infested areas with ATA, 
and perhaps a week later work up the 
area and plant some warm-weather 
crop. There is not much residual ef- 
fect. 

DDT at 1% pounds per acre or 
toxaphene at 1% to 2 pounds per 
acre and dieldrin at Y4 pound per 
acre were the treatments recom- 
mended by Steve Moore III, extension 
entomologist, for adequate control of 
green cloverworms which attack soy- 
beans. Insect attacks on soybeans 
are getting more severe, he reported. 

Randox was recommended by 
Mr. Slife for trial use in 1956 for 
control of grasses in soybeans as a pre- 
emergence chemical. It lasts longer 
than many of the others under dry 
conditions. Because soybeans have a 
tolerance to it, there is no need to 
worry about loss of stand. Dinitro, 
CIPC and alanap are recommended at 
6 to 8 pounds per acre as a pre- 
emergence chemical on heavy soil 
types. They should not be used on 
light soils. 


Three years of research results 
indicate that yields will not be re- 
duced by applying Y pound of acid 
in amine form on soybeans three to 
five inches tall to control certain 
broadleaf weeds. This treatment is 
designed primarily for bottomland 
areas where cockleburs, ragweed, and 
annual morning glories are the prim- 
ary problem, advised Slife. 

The day prior to the formal 
school, the Illinois Aerial Applicat- 
ors’ Association met and re-elected 
Robert Bankson of Blue Mound, IIl- 
inois, as president. Along with their 
business meeting, Dr. Walter Mumm 
of Crow’s Hybrid Seed Corn Com- 
pany discussed how his company had 
used an airplane effectively in their 
company. Drs. Brindley. Decker, and 
Luckmann discussed granular DDT 
application for corn borer control and 
aerial application of insecticides. 

The Illinois Ground Sprayers’ 
Association re-elected J. Garland as 
president and A. E. Pickard as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Plans were made for 


better service to the membership.>e yk 
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How safe are your bins? Do you require an 
employee to endanger his safety and possibly his 
life by attempting to prod hung-up material from inside 


the bin. If so, you are creating a definite safety hazard. 


Modern plant methods 
call for— 


for safe, efficient, 
mechanical material flow! | 


PneuBin panels . . . mounted on the inside 
walls of your present bins and operating from 
your regular plant air supply . . . inflate and 
deflate in regulated cycles positively displacing the 

bin contents to free flow. 

PneuBin decreases plant operating costs by reducing maintenance, 
insures constant material flow to production lines, eliminates accidents 
to personnel and increases other personnel’s efficiency through its 
quiet operation. 

Send for ‘Flow Stoppage Report” and FREE literature. PneuBin 
engineers will gladly make recommendations with no obligation on 
your part. 


GEROTOR: 


MA WY CORPORATION 
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stack of factual data 814 « 11 inches 
by 1% to 2 inches thick, containing 
data on toxicity, medical, micro, 
chemical, tracer techniques, and oth- 
ers needed for the pesticide, would 
embrace the 3-year study of a group 
of fine scientists costing $100,000 or 
more; the field-testing of the com- 
pound, replicated and on different 
varieties, in different localities, and 
under different growing conditions - 
$400,000 due to travel - “taking the 
work into the field”; residue and 
analytical work, $350,000; necessity 
for use $50,000, There is a great need 
for a closer spirit of cooperation be- 
tween individuals and university and 
college personnel, to secure specific 
information on crops and varieties, to 
secure information for certificates of 
necessity for use; and to determine 
the potential place for the projected 
product in marketing channels. One 
of industry’s current problems is that 
of obsolete merchandise still on deal- 
ers’ shelves - complete with old labels; 
one recent survey showed a good 
share of such stock was from 4 to 5 
years old. Dr. Gardner concluded 
with the observation that the Miller 
Law will help to raise the professional 
status of sales representatives. 

“One of the problems of the 


processor is at the receiving station,” - 


stated D. L. Bischoff, Raw Products 
Section, Washington Canners.- Co- 
operative, Vancouver, Wn. If there is 
no tolerance on a pesticide for a parti- 
cular commodity, will he then be obli- 
gated to turn down produce of un- 
known pesticide history, or that 
which has originated at an Experi 
ment Station field trial? How is it pos- 
sible for a processor to determine res 
iducs at the receiving platform, and is 
there a sure-fire, rapid analytical 
method he can use? 

The cherry fruit fly is another 
difficult problem. Recommendations 
call for use of different pesticides at 
different dates - depending on “days 
before harvest”; but on cherries, the 
processor may have to change his date 
of picking to correspond with market 


‘trends. Thus a cherry grower may 
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have two choices open to him - 1) 
control the pest - with the possibility 
of having illegal residues (if harvest 
date is shortened); or 2) have worms 


and be sure to have the crop turned 


down. Strawberries are susceptible to 
a number of rots and molds in the 
field, both of which can cause consid- 
erable economic loss if not controlled 
adequately. To be effective, certain of 
the fungicides used. to combat these 
problems need to be applied near or 


during harvest, thus complicating the | 


residue situation.. Many processors, as 
a grower service, stock quite an in- 


ventory of pesticides. “As the Miller 


Law is now set up, many more prod- 
ucts would have to be stocked, in- 
creasing the amount of inventory and 


adding to the overhead,” he conclud- 


ed. 


Symphylids 
HE following morning a panel 
discussion on Symphylids was 


moderated by Chuck Starker, Pacific 


Supply Co-op, Portland, and featured 
Dr. A. G. Howitt, Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
and H. E, Morrison, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Panel members 
outlined the regional history of the 
pest and showed Kodachrome slides of 
the animal and typical injury on a 
number of crops. A brief resume of 
early work with soil fumigants, fol- 
lowed by that with the chlorinated in- 
secticides, and finally the most recent 
activity with phosphate materials - 
particularly parathion - was discussed. 
Currently, while parathion looks 
most promising under a number of 
conditions, there are the provisions of 
the Miller Bill to consider. Growers 
were urged to check with their 
processor before attempting to use 
this pesticide. 


Weed Control 
OOD Weed Control is baszd 
on 1) use of a good product, 
2) correct recommendations, 3) cor- 
rect application” J. R. McCambridge, 
Chipman Chemical Co. told the 
group. He then reviewed the develop- 
ment of the use of chemical herbicides 
from the days of chlorates - when 


(a4 


rates of “tons per acre” were used, ' 
through use of dinitro selective 
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where the product was used at 100 
gallons per acre; and now with 2,4-D 
where as little as 1 gallon per acre is 
used by plane, or 3 to 5 with ground 
sprayers. This certainly brings out the 
necessity for precision application 
equipment for satisfactory results. 


~The agricultural chemical industry 


needs to do a better job of public re- 
lations, McCambridge continued, 
“our technical men are equal to those 
in the medical profession - they an- 
alyze the problem and recommend a 
cure for the situation. Industry men 
in research and development need to 
be known to the general public.” 


_ Safety and Pesticide Control 
CCCAFETY in pesticide usage is 

S not an individual company 
function”, Mr. C. O. Barnard, execu- 
tive secretary, WACA, remarked. 
“It is something which involves us 
all.” He discussed his recent presenta- 
tion of the idea of cooperative action 


on Safety in Pesticide Usage to sev’ 


eral trade associations and regulatory 
agencies at the convention of the As- 
sociation of American Pesticide Con- 


trol Officials. This action, it was 


hoped, would later result in a wide- 
spread campaign to promote safe 
practices during and after applica- 
tion of hazardous or injurious pesti- 
cides. “The proper disposal of “emp- 
ty” pesticide containers is of para- 
mount importance”, Mr. Barnard con- 
tinued. He pointed out also what 
could and has happened where proper 
disposal was not made. 


Insect Resistance 

R. P. O. Ritcher, Oregon State 

College, Corvallis, Ore., out- 
lined the history of insect resistance 
dating back to Melanders’ report in 
1914 of the resistance of San Jose’ 
scale to lime sulfur. Pests which have 
developed resistance usually have 
numerous generations per year, and a 
suprisingly large number affect man 
and animals. Resistance is presumed 
to develop from the pressure of in- 
secticide usage and “selects” resistant 
forms out of a population which orig- 
inally included forms varying in sus- 
ceptibility to the insecticide. Inher- 
itance of resistance may involve one 


IT'S HERE - 
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CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
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DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
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Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 
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a a. Se 
Crop surrounded by quack grass 
...where no MH is used 


with 


MH was sprayed on quack grass 
prior to planting this crop 


Quack grass is licked! Now MH not only reduces quack grass 
growth, but also eliminates this nuisance, in areas devoted to 
high-value crops. MH is so safe that seeds of vegetable and 
field crops can be planted on treated areas as soon as plowing 
and preparing the soil are completed. No soil toxicity. 


Order MH from your local supplier today. Write, wire or 
phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


SEE—Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Company, at work 
on NBC’s ‘Color Spread” TV spectacular, Sunday, March 25, 7:30 PM, EST. 


wg United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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or several genes and may vary in sta- 
bility. Dr. Ritcher noted that the 
development of resistance might be 
slowed down by 1) switching from 
DDT to organic phosphates; 2) rota- 
ting materials before resistance devel- 
ops and 3) the use of other control 
measures besides insecticides - sani- 
tation, parasites and predators. 

Dr. Roy A. Young, Oregon 
State College; discussed rates of fung~ 
icides used this past season. In review- 
ing some more recent approaches to 
disease protection and control, he re- 
ported that “Certain anti-biotics may 
be translocated upward in some 
plants and may move to desired plant 
parts and give assistance in certain 
types of infection”. 

Mr. Wm. I. Zeigler, American 
Cyanamid Co., Portland, Ore. was 
elected chairman for the 1957 indus- 
try conference, succeeding E. Turner. 
Program committee members included 
Carl Tanner, California Spray Chem- 
ical Co., C. O. Barnard, WACA and 
Keith Sime, Chipman Chemical Co. 
Warren Newall, Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Diwision, was in charge of ar- 
rangements.K* 
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others. The addition of urea or other 


stabilizing agents to these pesticides — 


did not increase their efficiency. 


Potatoes . 

Demeton was effective against 
the green peach aphis on seed pota- 
toes in southern Oregon. Diazinon 
and endrin gave good results when 
applied with a specially designed ap- 
plicator. In central Washington, con- 
tinued resistance of this aphis to par- 
athion was reported. Parathion or en- 
drin sprays gave better control than. 
dusts. Diazinon dust was better than 
spray. Schradan and Demeton re- 
duced the aphis population for the 
first three days. Parathion gave good 
control of wingless aphis after sum- 
mer migrations, but was ineffective 
during migrations. Seed pieces treated 
with Demeton or Schradan kept aph- 
is-free for the first 21 days. In Ore- 
gon, Demeton and Phygon used as a 
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seed piece dip gave effective protec- 
tion for 7 weeks. 


Pea Pests 

American Cyanamid 3911, 
Chlorthion, parathion, American 
Cyanamid 12008 and malathion were 
all about equally effective against pea 
aphis, and also gave comparable re- 
sults when used against the pea moth 
in northwest Washington field tests. 
~ A new wrinkle in pea aphis control, 
by an attack on over-wintering forms, 
was attempted in the Walla Walla, 
Washington area where 1,800 acres 
of alfalfa were sprayed with ground 
equipment, using malathion at 16 oz. 
per acre. An estimated 80% control 
was secured, and the general aphis 
population on 9,300 acres of alfalfa 
reduced 40%, which cut down later 
aphis migration into pea fields consid- 
erably. In July, some 20,000 acres of 
peas were sprayed with parathion, 
considerably less acreage than is us 
ually treated. The incidence of virus 
diseases was also very low, in spite 
of the very late season. In toxicity 
tests in that area against pea aphis, 2 
oz. American Cyanamid 4124 was 
equal to 4 oz. Diazinon, or 4 02 of 
chlorthion. Under cool, fall. condi- 
tions 6 oz. chlorthion was slightly 
better than 18 oz. malathion. 

Small Fruit, Ornamental Pests 

Aramite was slightly better than 
chlorobenzilate against dry berry mite 
of bramble fruits in western Wash- 
ington. Dormant use of dinitro weed 
killers was also effective in reducing 
populations of cyclamen mites on 
crowns of strawberries in that same 
area. Heptachlor, aldrin and chlor- 
dane all gave complete control of 
Narcissus bulb fly at Sumner; dieldrin 
was also effective. Preplant dips of 
heptachlor were found to give pro- 
tection for a 2-year period, if bulbs 
were not dug at the end of the first 
year. Heptachlor was found to give 
best control of Strawberry root wee- 
vils when primroses were used as a 
test plant. 

1956 officers for the conference 
will be chairman, Dr. W. C. Cook, 
ARS,USDA, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington; co-chairman Harry Andison, 
Canadian Dept. of Agriculture, Vic: 
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toria, B. C.; and secretary, Howard E. 
Dorst, ARS, USDA, Logan, Utah. 


WESTERN SPRAY PROJECT 


(From Page 88) 


Apples and Pears 

At Hood River, FW 293 gave 
superior control of European red 
mites on Newton and Delicious ap- 
ples. In the emulsifiable form it gave 
excellent control on Anjou pears, but 
caused damage on fruit; some russet- 
ing was noted on Mitox and chloro- 
benzilate plots. FW 293 exhibited 
considerable residual action. In com- 
parisons of aramite and FW 293 at 
Yakima, FW 293 was slightly better, 


. but caused some fruit damage on 


pears. At Riverside, California, 293 
and Mitox were superior to FW 293 
against European red mite on De- 
licious apples. Ovotran gave good 
control, but caused some necrotic 


foliar spots. PW 293, R 6199 and 
Systox all gave good control of two- 
spot mites on Bartletts. 

Tests with 12 organic phosphates, 
including 5 systemic materials, against 
mites on pears at Medford, showed 


The Test Proven 


Insecticide Diluent 


serious foliage injury and no commer- 
cial control on all plots where these 
materials were used; plots with non- 
phosphates (aramite, chlorobenzilate, 
FW 293 and dimite wettable) all 
gave good control. FW 293 produced 
considerable injury to the foliage in 
some tests. Five applications of 
Maneb controlled all mites present 
but clover, and seemed to stimulate 
trees, producing large, well-colored 
fruit. Karathane was best of all, giv- 
ing good mite control, fine foliage 
and fruit coloration and stimulation 
of tree growth. In Colorado, DDT 
failed to control codling moth. Mal- 
athion or parathion had to be used in 
two applications to check worms. 
DDT was reported as less effective 
than in prior years. At Yakima, sus- 
pected codling moth resistant blocks 
had less than 1% infestation. Here 
Ryania appeared a little better than 
DDT, and was satisfactory. In Cali- 
fornia, alleged DDT resistance of 
codling moth was checked in the field, 
and properly timed applications of 
DDT gave good control. At Hood 
River, DDT at usual rates still con- 
trols this pest. 


Formulators Report 
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~ Be the BIGGEST 


IN YOUR POND.. 


PRIVATE 
LABELS? 


It makes no difference how 
big those other “frogs” look 
to you...they can’t “out- 
croak” you in your own pool! 
Not if you are packing your 
products under your private 
label which is capitalizing on 
your established name in your 
market area. 


So if you are “fed up” with 
competing with all those other 
“frogs” which are selling the 
same lines you are selling in 
the same territory...if you 
are tired of seeing repeat 
orders going to competition... 
then it’s high time you dis- 
covered what private labeling 
can do for you! 


Through private labeling you 
are assured an exclusive on 
your high quality line in your 


market... Your customers 
can't reorder from anyone but 
YOU! 


Private Brands, Inc., is ready 
with a complete service to 
help you become the big frog 
in your pool. It will pay you 
to investigate today! 


Write, Wire, Phone for Particulars 


G 


ea 6 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


300 SOUTH 3rd ST.—DEPT. A-3 
KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


~ 
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Delayed dormant applications of 
either lime-sulfur or polysulfide plus 
dormant oil; or any of the standard 
organic phosphates added to the usual 
codling moth sprays at 1% strength 
used against spider mites gave con- 
trol of pear psylla at Medford. If 
these sprays were omitted, commercial 


- damage was likely to result. 


Health Hazards 

Sodium DNOC was checked in 
the Wenatchee valley by public health 
personnel who found this material not 
to be a health hazard under conditions 
of use in that area—this is in contrast 
to use in Europe, where several fa- 
talities have been experienced. The 
exposure in Wenatchee was consider- 
ably less because of shorter work 
hours, more dilute solutions, and the 
application of less material per work- 
er per season. 


Residues 

USDA personnel analyzed a 
large number of apple and pear sam- 
ples taken in the field. Even where 
heavy applications of DDT were 
made, the residues at harvest were all 
below 7 ppm. 

1956 project officers selected 
were chairman—L. C. Terriere, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis; co-chair- 
man, George F. Knowlton, Utah State 
College, Logan; and secretary, An- 
thony S. Horn, Univ. of Idaho Ex- 
tension Service, Boise, Idaho. 


~ FERTILIZER VIEWS 


(From Page 58) 


vinced that the usage of commercial 


fertilizers at even the conservative 
rates of application recommended by 
their respective agricultural experi- 
ment stations would raise their net 
incomes. For many years the efforts of 
agricultural county agents, extension 
agronomists, agencies of government, 
farm press and the sales promo- 


tional staffs of private industry have 
been presenting experimental data 
and other proofs to demonstrate that 


it pays handsomely to use more fer- 


tilizer per acre. But still, a large 
percentage of farmers seem to remain 
unconvinced. How to explain this 
situation? 

The problem is not peculiar to 
our own country. Reports from 
Europe reveal the same number of 


doubting Thomases there as here. A 


meeting held in London during the — 


past spring and sponsored by the 
Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Superphosphate Manufac- 
tuurer’s Association devoted itself to 
the theme: Fertilizers and _ the 


- Profitability of Farming.” The audi- 


ence was drawn from banks, govern’ 
ment departments, research stations, 
agricultural economics departments, 
the farm press and the British Broad- 
casting Company. The purpose was 
to stimulate interest in how ferti- 
lizers could be used effectively to 


_ lower farming costs and raise farm 


profits. The most convincing proof 
of the value of fertilizers in raising 
farm profits was given by two prac- 
tical farmers, one of whom was the 
new Chief Adviser to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Their experience and 
knowledge that fertilizers can and 
do increase farm profitability rammed 
the facts home most tellingly. 


“Such educational meetings are 


very much worthwhile. Our own 


fertilizer industry should initiate and — 


encourage . educational ventures of 
this kind in all regions of the country. 
We know that numerous get- 
togethers are held in many states dur- 
ing the year to which farmers and 
dealers are invited. The effort must 
be steadily continued. The scale and 
scope of such meetings can be 
widened and agendas improved. Prac- 
tical farmers should be selected to 


N 
Netherlands 74.5 
Belgium 57.1 
Iceland 69.4 
Germany 31.0 
Norway 33.6 
Denmark 26.0 
Luxemburg 25.8 


Kilograms per Hectare 


Oe K,O Total 
52.0 70.2 196.7 
50.0 Wik 184.8 
31.7 26.4 127 
at 58.4 121.5 
36.7 46.0 116.3 
31.4 51.2 108.6 
40.8 Wie} 104.1 
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appear among the speakers. The help 
that banks may offer to enable smaller 
farmers to invest more adequately in 
fertilizers should be a prominent fea- 
ture of these meetings. Some may 
fear that the purpose of these meet- 
ings will be cynically or sordidly in- 
terpreted, that is, the implication that 
the industry thereby is selfishly pro- 
moting its own sales and profits. Let 
no one fear this. For the net effect, 
if the aim is achieved, is to serve the 
national interest. More efficient farm- 
ing is in the national interest and if 
in doing this the fertilizer industry 
also benefits, the position of the in- 
dustry is ethically sound. Let us in- 
crease the number of educational 
programs. The Green Pastures cam- 
paigns which are conducted in Ken- 
tucky and in New England may be 
considered as prototypes of the type 


“meetings we have in mind. 


Fertilizer Consumption Rates 
T is always interesting to see com- 
parisons of the amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizers applied on the 
average in different countries. The 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) recently re- 
leased data on consumption of ferti- 
lizers in several European countries 
for the 1953-54 fiscal year. These data 
are tabulated (Pg. 136). They are 
given in terms of kilograms per hec- 
tare for each of the major nutrients. 
(1 kilogram = 2.2 lb., 1 hectare = 
2.5 acres) (Kgm/ha x 0.9 = lbs./- 
acre.) 

The OEEC commented that the 
trend in the Netherlands is for a 
higher rate of consumption in the 
1954-55 period and would equal a 
total of 200.2 kg. per hectare divided 
up as follows: 77.1 kg. of N., 50.7 


kg. P.O; and 72.4 kg. of K,O per , 


hectare. 

The highly vocal champions of 
organic fertilizers in this country and 
elsewhere who like to believe that 
commercial fertilizers ruin soils and 
damage health should ponder this 
high consumption of chemicals in 
Dutch soils. No one knowing the 
robust health and general vigor of 
Hollanders could be made to believe 
chemical fertilizers, used so abund- 
antly in Dutch farming, have dam- 
aged the health of that nation. ** 
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-FUNGICIDE REQUIREMENTS — 


(From Page 45) 


residue data for every pesticide on 
every crop grown in their own state. 
Nor can the manufacturer be ex- 
pected to obtain these data in each 
of the 48 states. Neither can he op- 
erate under different interpretations 
and regulations of the federal leg- 
islation by each of the 48 states. 

The ultimate purpose of the field 
testing, residue studies, and toxicologi- 
cal investigations conducted by the 
manufacturer is to enable him to write 
an acceptable, accurate and intelli- 
gent label. The label must accom- 
pany the product when it is offered 
for sale. It is in effect a legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the manufacturer 
that the product be effective for the 
purposes claimed and if used accord- 
ing to the directions it must not result 
in residues exceeding legally estab- 
lished tolerances. These labels are 
carefully scrutinized by both the 
U.S. D. A. and the Food and Drug 


Administration, and by the legal, re- 


DEHYDRO-MAT DRYERS (patented) 
AND COOLERS (pct. pending) 


Produce top quality fertilizers. Available in all 
. especially suited for large capacities 


sizes .. 


where floor space is limited. 
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ult ae oe 
search and sales departments ( 
manufacturer. The best advice is 
dustry can give to those making — 
fungicide recommendations and to — 
the growers who are using the prod- 
uct is “Read carefully and follow 
explicitly the directions for use on 
the label.” 


Cost of Product Research 


HE research and development 

cost of a single fungicide has 
been estimated to range from 750 
thousand to 1-3/4 million dollars. 
This figure will vary depending on 
the nature of the compound and the 
difficulty that is encountered in de- 
veloping the manufacturing process, 
the formulations, residue methods, the 
toxicological data, and performance 
data. One company reports it is 
spending $500,000 annually in fungi- 
cide research and development. It has 
been reported by several industrial 
chemical concerns that the research 
and development costs on agricultural 
pesticides per dollar sale of these 
materials is roughly twice the cost of 
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these expenditures for their general 
line of industrial chemicals. Whereas 
the average company’s research bud- 
get may run 4 to 5% of sales of its 
- general line, it is not at all uncommon 
for the research and development 
costs on agricultural chemicals to run 
8 to 10% of the dollar sales volume. 
At any rate, the costs are extremely 
high and they are borne almost ex- 
clusively by the chemical manufac- 
turer. The high cost of agricultural 
chemical research and development is 
a matter of great concern to the re- 
search directors and the corporate 
management of any of the companies 
engaged in this business. These costs 
have undoubtedly kept many com- 
panies from getting into the agricul- 
tural field and have caused others to 
curtail or drop their activities entirely. 

We may well wonder why any 

‘industrial chemical company would 
continue its efforts in the agricultural 
chemical field. Perhaps a partial 
answer is the desirability of a diversi- 
fied chemical operation. Probably 
more important is the recognition 
that a prosperous agriculture offers 
a tremendous market for chemicals 
other than pesticides. Included among 
those chemicals that are either di- 
rectly or indirectly important in the 
farm market are plant food constitu- 
ents and fertilizer intermediates, lub- 
ricating oil and fuel additives, paints, 
textile, leather and food processing 
chemicals, etc. 

Plant diseases of all kinds cause 
an average loss in the U. S. of at 
least 3 billion dollars annually. It has 
been conservatively estimated that 
there are about 7000 fungi, 175 bac- 
teria and 163 viruses that attack 
plants. At least half of this loss on 

“economic crops is caused by fungi 
which could be controlled with the 
diligent use of presently available 
fungicides and control measures. 
While we still have a long way to go, 
it is obvious that fungicides are mak- 
ing a worthwhile contribution to the 
prosperity of American agriculture. 


We should not overlook the im- 
portant role the salesman plays in 
meeting our fungicide requirements. 
The increasing complexity of the 
agricultural chemical field has neces- 
sitated a corresponding increase in 
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the level of technical training and 
experience possessed by men in the 
capacity of salesman. The salesman’s 
main objective is to get the order, 
but it is well known that he won't 
get it unless he can demonstrate to 
the farmer that his product will do 
a satisfactory job for the money. If 


he doesn’t do this he most certainly | 


will not get the repeat order. The 
local distributor and dealer are also 
key men in meeting our fungicide 
needs. Their experienced salesmen are 
in daily contact with the grower in 
his field and orchard. But even more 
important, the dealer has the fungi- 
cides in stock close to the farm where 
they will be needed. Very few farm- 
ers today are more than a few min- 
utes away from a complete stock of 
reliable pesticide materials. In a mat- 
ter of hours the farmer can usually 
cope with any emergency that may 
arise. 

I saw a slogan in the office of 


= 


one of our distributors which said— 
‘Nothing happens until somebody 
sells something.”” Someone else has 
said—“The salesman is the backbone 
of our American economy.” These 
maxims certainly apply in the fungi- 
cide business. In the final analysis 
unless the fungicide can be sold suc- 
cessfully, there will be no need for 
a production plant, administrative 
personnel, and the people engaged in 
the manufacture of the material. In- 
vestigators and industrialists alike are 
aware that the farmer who uses the 
fungicide must realize a profit from 
its use, and the manufacturer must 
realize a profit from its sale. This 
principle is axiomatic in the American 
business world. Without the profit 
incentive the vigor of the industrial 
economy of this country and the 
world would soon stagnate. The net 
profit realized from sales will in a 
large measure influence the amount 
of money and effort which will be 


JEFFERSON LAKE 


Bright Canary Yellow 


CRUDE SULPHUR 
QO. 7%e Muni" 


Produced by our 
3 MINES IN TEXAS and LOUISIANA 


and our 


SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANT- MANDERSON, WYOMING 


Carload Shipments 
MOLTEN =- FLAKED - LUMP 


JEFFERSON LAKE 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


General Offices - Whitney Building 


NEW ORLEANS, 


LOUISIANA 


MSA a everything 


for protection against 
today’s farm chemicals 


RESPIRATORS 


M.S.A. FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


The one Respirator that protects against 
Parathion, EPN, Dieldrin, Aldrin, 
TEPP, HETP, OMPA, and Systox. 
This extra protection is the result of 
accepted new-type filters, which are 
interchangeable with in-use Farm Spray 
Respirators. Light weight; comfort- 
able. Accepted by the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Pest Con- 
trol. Write for details. 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Ideal for breathing protection in fertilizer manufacturing. 
Sturdy; light weight; tops in worker acceptance. Effective 
filtering action against dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. Write for details. 


M.S.A. GREENHOUSE MASK (GMC-1)—Safe- 
guard against Parathion, HETP, TEPP, and other 
organic phosphates. 


M.S.A. HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGANT 
MASK (GMK)—For use in heavy concentrations 
of hydrocyanic acid gases. ; 
- M.S.A. ORGANIC FUMIGANT MASK (GMA) 
—Protection against Methyl Bromide, etc. 


M.S.A. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA MASK 
(GMD)—Safeguard against ammonia vapors. All 
masks are accepted by U. S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
GOGGLES— FIRST AID 


Complete line of protective clothing from suits to hoods. 
Also goggles, faceshields, and first aid material including the 
M.S.A. Anhydrous Ammonia Kit. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Af Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the U.S. and Canada 
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Fine Dusting Clays 


“Barnet Clay” 


A NON-ABRASIVE clay mined under our 
personal supervision at Aiken, S. C. Available 
in carloads and truckloads; packed in 50 Ib. 
de-aired bags. 


“Perry Clay” 


A FREE FLOWING AIR-FLOATED clay 
which has been used extensively for dusting 
for the past eleven years. Available in car- 
loads and truckloads; packed in 50 Ib. de- 
aired bags. 


Our brochure and samples are available 
at your request. 


United Clay Mines 


Trenton, New Jersey 


0890809009908 088S8HSE89SHHOBHOOHHSHSSEOOEOSEES 


MCPA — 


(Methyl Chlorophenoxyacetic Acid) 


* 


GUARANTEED 
99% PURITY 


* 
SUPPLIES NOW AVAILABLE 


* 
TAR RESIDUALS INC. 


420 Lexington Ave. © .New York 17, N. Y 
LE. 2-9164 
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reinvested in further research and 
development on new agricultural 
fungicides. 

“Where do we go from here?” 
I think we can justifiably look for- 
ward to some startling advances in 
plant protection chemicals in the next 
decade or two. The pharmaceutical 
industry is opening this vista with the 
antibiotics which are promising for 
the control of certain bacterial and 
fungus diseases of plants. Systemic 
fungicides without doubt offer prom- 
ise for the control of certain hereto- 
fore uncontrollable diseases and the 
possibility of more effective and 
practical control of some we are even 
now handling reasonably well. I be- 
lieve it is naive to think these ad- 
vances will come quickly and easily. 
I predict that our accepted concepts 
of plant disease control through the 
use of surface protectants and eradi- 
cants will be with us for some time. 
We now call the “squirt gun botan- 
ist” a plant pathologist and we have 
teamed him up successfully with the 
organic chemist and the agricultural 
specialist. But to an alarming extent 
we are still depending on empirical 
cut and try methods in much of our 
agricultural research. I sincerely be- 
lieve that further and really signifi- 
cant advances in fungicides will have 
to be preceded by a significant im- 
provement in our understanding of 
the basic concepts of the nature of 

fungicidal action and the funda- 
mentals of host-parasite relationships, 
including their physiological and bio- 
chemical behavior. 

It is not always easy to convince 
practical farmers, public administra- 
tors, or corporation executives of the 
importance and necessity of funda- 
mental research. There are some en- 
couraging movements in this direc- 
tion. This thinking needs to be en- 
couraged, otherwise our applied re- 
search will eventually reach the dead 
end of a one way street.k* 


THE GRANULATOR 


(From Page 36) 


lumps on the distributor. The heat of 
solution of ammonia in the water 
raised the temperature in the vicini- 
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ty of the distributor above the freez- 
ing point. 

As illustrated by test J-5, opera- 
tion under these conditions was very 
good. The material from the granu- 
lator contained only 2 or 3 per cent 
fines. The cooled product was 91 per 
cent onsize after the oversize was 
crushed. Loss of ammonia was only 
1.5 per cent. There was no fuming 
when 5500 cubic feet of air and 190 
pounds of water were used. There 
was only slight fuming when the air 
rate was reduced to 2800 cubic feet 
and the water rate was reduced to 
140 pounds per ton of product. 

In all of the tests in which all 
of the nitrogen was supplied as anhy- 
drous ammonia, the moisture content 
was less than 5.0 per cent without 
artificial drying. The moisture ranged 
from less than 1 per cent up to about 
4.5 per cent, depending largely on 
the input moisture content. 

Several tests were made in which 
phosphoric acid rather than con- 
centrated superphosphate was used 
to supplement the P:O; from ordi- 


4 
nary superphosphate. Nitrogen was. 
added as anhydrous ammonia. Water, 
which was required for granulation, 
was added in an air-atomized spray 
on top of the material in the am- 
moniator. 

Test J-6 is typical of operation 
with phosphoric acid and anhydrous: 
ammonia. Operation was generally 
satisfactory except that frequent rod- 
ding was required to remove lumps 
which formed around the distributor. 
The lump formation was similar to 
that described earlier when anhy- 
drous ammonia was used. It prob- 
ably could have been prevented as 
before by premixing the water with 
the ammonia. The degree of ammon- 
iation was 7.1, and the ammonia loss 
was negligible. Granulation was fair- 
ly good; 58 per cent of the granular 
product was onsize. The moisture 
content of the material from the 
granulator was 9 per cent. The mater- 
ial was not processed farther than 
the granulator. Artificial drying 
probably would have been required 
to decrease the moisture content 


FRY BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


bands. 
various heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 


Machine above is perfect for granular 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes oa 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


_ Other models available . 


Simple adjustments for bags of 


insecticides, 
fertilizers, 


or fine products such as 
chemicals, powdered paints, 
dog foods, etc. 

. when writing, please 


submit a sample of your bag and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


42 East 2nd St. 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
GArden City 7-6230 
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The Diluent of Quality 


23A- EMTAL- 424 


FLOWABLE — COMPATIBLE — INERT 


Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., Inc. 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


RODUCER@ | "==" apgRATORY 


AND _ 7 RESEARCH 


ROCESSOR ae SERVICES 


Peet-Grady and C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 

OF - Biological evaluation of insecticides 

Screening of compounds for insecticidal, 
fungicidal, and bactericidal properties 

Bioassay of insecticide residues on crops 

Chemical determination of insecticides 

Phenol coefficient determinations 

Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements 


Pharmacology including warm- -blooded | 
toxicity studies 


Warfarin assays — physico-chemical and 
biological 
Other biological, chemical, 
FOR and microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


INSECTICIDE DUST | Write for Price Schedule 


Seaman WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
KENNEDY MINERALS, CO., INC. > RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


2550 East Olympic Blvd. P.O. Box 2059-B * Madison 1, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles 23, California | 


SATISFIED PRESTO USERS INCLUDE: 


@ Gives a clean root ball for shipping 


il Experimental Stations . . . i, _ @ No broken feeder roots in trans- 
‘ Naugatuck Chemical Company Merck & Co, em : planting 
U.S. Departmest of Agriculture Shell Oil Co. 4 } : 
i] Leading Schools and Colleges . . . - _ © No set-back in growth, causing loss 
y Cornell University University of California @ Ae $ : san 
Iowa State College University of Illinois : ; 3 i ay of market 
Municipalities . . . f Q a cy Sterile-clean pots are better than new. PRESTO re- 
Peet ye RS Bote Monica Galil, fi a fix moves all dirt, debris and fungi . . . cleans pots 
Commercial Growers . . ‘ inside and out in one easy operation. 


Alberts & Merkel Bros., Inc. 
Corliss Bros., Inc., Glouster, Mass. 


Wilson’s Nurseries Ltd., Hastings, New 
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The improved PRESTO has Write for circular and price list. 
leakproof ball bearings, auto- 


Dos Pueblos Orchid Co., Goleta, Calif. matic alignment of brushes, PREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boynton Beach, Florida 


valve regulated water supply. 
Zealan 


366 Bassett Rd., Dept. AC @ Bay Village, O. 
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Flow diagram of TVA Pilot Plant for Granulation of High-Analysis Fertilizer 


enough to prevent caking in storage. 

One exploratory test (J-7) was 
made in which calcium metaphos- 
phate was used to replace the con- 
centrated superphosphate in making 
granular 5-20-20. The production 
rate was 1 ton per hour. During the 
test the sulfuric acid rate was varied 
to find the amount that gave best 
granulation. About 120 pounds per 
hour appeared to be about optimum. 
Thirty-six pounds of water per ton 
were added to assist in granulation. 
Air was blown onto the surface of 
the material in the ammoniator at a 
rate of 3700 cubic feet per ton to 
reduce the formation of oversize. 

Granulation was good in this 
test; 70 per cent of the material from 
the granulator was onsize, After 
crushing the oversize, 87 per cent of 
the cooler product was onsize. The 
ammonia loss was about 2 per cent. 
The screened product contained only 
0.6 per cent moisture even though it 
was not dried artificially. 


Production of Various Fertilizer 
Grades 

YPICAL pilot-plant data for 

production of several grades of 
granular fertilizer are shown in Table 
II, This work is described in detail 
elsewhere (1). The degree of granu- 
lation and strength of the granules 
‘were considered satisfactory for each 
of the tests shown in Table II. With 
the exception of those grades that 
were made with phosphoric acid, arti- 
ficial drying was not required. Bag- 
storage tests indicated that the physi 


cal properties of the products were 
satisfactory, particularly when cured 
7 days and coated with 2.5 per cent 
by weight of kaolin. 

The effect of particle size of the 
solid raw materials was studied brief- 
ly during tests with 8-16-16. When 
the raw materials, potassium chloride 
and superphosphate, were ground to 
pass a 28-mesh screen, granulation 
was poor with large amounts of both 
oversize and undersize. Using un- 
ground raw materials in which 39 
per cent of the superphosphate and 
11 per cent of the potassium chloride 
were plus 28 mesh improved granula- 
tion considerably. Substituting granu- 
lar potassium chloride (73% +28 
mesh) further improved granulation. 
In a few tests with grades other than 
8-16-16 the particle size of the potas- 
sium chloride had little effect on 
granulation. 

A few tests were made in which 
0.5 or 1.0 pound of an anionic sur- 
factant per ton of product was add- 
ed to the mixture entering the am- 
moniator. Some: increase in the per- 
centage of onsize granules was noted 
in some of the tests, but the effect was 
all and not conclusive. *%* 
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SPRAY 
SAFELY! 


WILLSON AGRI-TOX 
RESPIRATOR 


USDA accepted protection 
against Systox, Parathion, 
TEPP, Aldrin, Chlordane, etc. 


Spray safely with Willson Agri-Tox, the 
universal respirator for handling and 
applying toxic farm chemicals. Write for 
bulletin, prices and name of your near- 


est distributor. 
Co 


WitlsoN” 


Leaders in Research and Development of Safety Equipment Since 1870: 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


116 Thorn Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 


HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 
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S.F. Bailey and L.M. Smith 
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Montrose Chemical Corp. 


of California 


Now offers in Commercial Quantities 


DDT 
Krisp Chips 
A new physical form of DDT with these advantages 


Good Grindability 
Excellent Solubility 
Low Price 
DDT KRiSP CHIPS in form are between 


the lump and flake. They are highly recom- 
mended for either dust or liquid solutions. 


For prices and samples, write to 


R. W. GREEFF & Co., Inc. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 11, ILL 


OLDBURY 


Quality...Uniformity... 
Technical service 


sopIUM CHLORATE 


when you specify 


OLD BUR W 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Plants: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. 
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FOR SALE 


Complete Pneumatic Scale Straightline 
High Speed Cartoning Units 


In Excellent Operating Condition 


Available For Immediate Delivery 


AT A FRACTION OF 
THE ORIGINAL COST 


These units consist of the following machines: 


® High Speed Carton Feeder 
High Speed Bottom Sealer 
Type D-1 Wax Liner 
Six-Scale Net Weight Weigher 
High Speed Top Sealer with 


Compression Drying Unit 
All interconnecting conveyoring 
This complete unit was in operation until recently. 
Operated at approximately 70 units per minute. 
INSPECTION CAN BE ARRANGED 
Will sell as complete unit or as individual mechines 


Write, Wire, or Phone Collect For Complete Details 
and For Our Special Low Prices 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318-322 Lafayette Street New York 12, N. Y. 
Phone: Canal 6-5334 


Sell TURF-ORGANI 


For Everything 9 amie 
That Grows... ;<y. “§ 


IT’S pias 
ALL- ORGANIC\ 7, 
100% = 
CHICAGO KRY ; 
ACTIVATED | Be: 
SLUDGE go cere 


Cannot burn. Needs no “watering in”. 


Will not cake or crust. Use any time, any place. 
Granular, not powdered. Easy to apply. 


Proved on golf courses, parks and estates. 
Gives superior turf at minimum cost. 
Distributors & Dealers: 
Ask about Lebanon’s big profit 
opportunities and free promotional 


aids, See us in Booth 743 at the 
Eastern Garden Supply Trade 


Sele Se 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LEBANON, PA. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


Directory 


Pilgrim 4-2598 | 


DONALD F. STARR, PH.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


' 256 NORTH MOUNTAIN AVE. 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Ryania 
Insecticides 
Aerosols-Rodenticides 


Fish Control Agricultural Chemicals 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 


and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488 


AC on Microfilm 


All issues of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS §$are 


available on Microfilm. 


Librarians and other interested 
subscribers can contact University 
Microfilms, 13 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for price in- 
formation and copies. 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florido 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 


Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 

Product 
labeling. 


formulation, testing, 


Athens, Georgia 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


E. H. SIEGLER, Ph. D. 


(Formerly U. S. Department Agriculture) 


Pesticide Consultant 
Washington Representative 


Preliminary appraisal of chemicals for con- 
trol of pests of agricultural crops; field 
research with promising formulations for 
determination of pesticidal utility and resi- 
dues; preparation of petitions for cettifica- 
tion of usefulness. 


201 Tulip Avenue, Takoma Park, 12, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
PHONE: JUNIPER 5-1555 


-- 
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Don’t Let This Happen To You! 
The filly-loo bird above didn’t 
realize the value of a 
@ non-burning 
@ long lasting 
@ non-leaching 
@® economical 
Urea-Form Nitrogen 

formula. 


38% in his 


Division of Woonsocket Color & Chemical ce.| 


WOONSOCKET, R. |. 
SOLE SELLING AGENT: 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
600 FIFTH AVENUE 


| 
| 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. yi 


Clearest 
_ Pyrethrum 


é 


E-xtract2 


/ f@ As the recognized pioneer in the development 
and processing of pyrethrum, MGK is the 
original and first producer of standardized 
pyrethrum extracts of brilliant clarity. 
In addition, we have developed excellent 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates, 
dusts and powders. If your insecticidal 
sprays, dusts or aerosols include the use of 
‘ pyrethrum in any form, or the use of its 
* companion product allethrin, write for 
‘ the latest authoritative data. We also 
‘ : have available recent information 
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- 


‘ concerning the most effective synergists, | 


eee MGK 264 and piperony] butoxide. 
n 


£LAUGHLIN 
ORMLEY 


acy 


1711 S. E FIFTH STREET / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Patent No. 
2,621,078 


World famous nozzles for boom 
and portable sprayers. Choice 
of over 400 interchangeable 
orifice tips in flat spray, cone 
and straight stream types. 
Write for Catalog 30. 


for broadcasting 


Spray up to 66 feet wide 
with one assembly. For 
spraying grains, grasses and 
liquid fertilizers. Write 

for Bulletins 66 and 71. 


Patent Pending 
Adjustable spray by trigger 
action or rotating handle. For 
pressures up to 800 lbs. Write 
for Bulletins 65, 69 and 80. 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street e Bellwood, Illinois 
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FOMOQUTOUUHENAARA UAT 


MODERN U 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


peti, © 
Rebuilt 
Machinery 


Established 1912 \.n= 


Available For Immediate Delivery 
At Special Bargain Prices 


Mikro 3TH, 3W, 2TH, 1SH, IF Pulverizers. 

J. H. Day Dry Powder Mixers, 50 to 10,000 Ibs. cap. 
Resina S, LC and Capem 4-Head Automatic Cappers. 
Burt 611 AUB and Knapp D Wraparound Labelers. 
Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Day, Robinson, Rotex, Tyler Hum-mer, Raymond, Great 
Western and Gayco Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith B Auger Transwrap. 

Triangle Model Ul Auger Powder Filler. 

Stokes and Smith Gl, G6, HG 88 Duplex Auger Fillers. 
Elgin, MRM Stainless Steel Fillers. 

Pony, Ermold, World Semi and Fully Auto. Labelers. 
Standard Knapp 429 Automatic Carton Sealer. 
Pneumatic High Speed Auto. Cartoning Unit. 

Package Machinery FA, FAQ, FA2 Auto. Wrappers. 
Hayssen, Scandia, Miller, Campbell, Oliver Wrappers. 


HAASAN AAA 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details and Prices 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. = 
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SUI 


As Your 
SUPER 
DISTRIBUTOR 
In The East 


FAESY & 
BESTA 


Plant and Warehouse in Hicksville, Long Island. 


F & B have been mixers, packers and 
distributors of insecticides, fungicides 


and fertilizers for over 30 years. 


FAESY & BESTHOFF, INC. 


125 Spring $t., New York 13, N.Y , A Tel.: Algonquin 5-7300 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisments are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisments. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
“CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRONOMIST - TECHNICAL 
SALESMAN: Agronomist with back- 
ground in soils, fertilizers and agri- 
cultural chemicals seeks better op- 
portunity. Farm background, college 
degrees, 5 years successful commer- 
cial experience. Address Box 111, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


SOIL SCIENTIST: Ph.D. available 
for responsible research and develop- 
ment position in agricultural chemi- 
cals. Leadership demonstrated in re- 
search and teaching. Received national 
award for research accomplishments. 
Author of favorably received papers. 
Skill in writing and editing scientific 
and popular articles. Capable of con- 
tributing administrative know how 
and substantial experience to chal- 
lenging program. Address Box 112, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Equipment in Deepwater, 
N. J.—Sturtevant 8” x 10” Jaw Crush- 
-er; Hardinge 6’ dia. x 22” long Conical 
Ball Mill; Hardinge Ruggles Coles 
XC-2 Rotary Steam Tube Dryer 4 
-dia. x 30’ long; (2) Link Belt Bucket 
Elevators 31” and 32’ high; (4) Jeffrey 
Suspended type steel feed hoppers 
150 cu. ft. and 240 cu. ft., with Howe 
Seales; (2) Screw Conveyors 9” dia. 
x 10’ L and 22’ L; Dracco Automatic 
Dust Filter Collector with 3 bag filter 


compartments; (2) Link Belt Bulk- . 


Flo Drag Conveyors size 55—24’ and 
84’ long. Will sell all or part. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1428 S. 6th St., 
Phila, 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Bound volumes of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals for the years, 1947, 
1948, 1950, 1952 and 1954. $14.75 in 
USA; $16.50 foreign. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. 


MARCH, 1956.° 


Help Wanted: 


ENTOMOLOGIST: Ph.D. career op- 
portunity for person with excellent 
academic record and two to five years 
industrial experience. Must be familiar 
with principles of bio-assay, Peet- 
Grady test, screening, maintenance of 
insect colonies plus desire to develop 
new products. Well-known chemical 
company. Northern New Jersey. Re- 
ply full details first letter. Address 
Box 113, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


POSITION OPEN: for young man 
with initiative and responsibility with 
a major West Coast manufacturer of 
pesticides for formulation, develop- 
ment, field testing and service, con- 
tacts with public research men, label 
preparation, etc. Requires basic train- 
ing in entomology and chemistry. 
Send personal data, including photo- 
graph, as well as complete informa- 
tion as to education, training, ex- 
perience, etc. Address Box 110, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


1954 Fungicide Tests 


A 16-page report of the 1954 
tests for $1.00, order from: 
W. Dz. Mill 
College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


. . . When it comes to cancer? 


Do you bury your head in the sand and 
_ hope it won’t attack you or someone close ~ 
to you? Fight cancer with a check-up to | 
protect yourself and a check to help others. 4 
Give to your Unit of the American Cancer 
Society, or mail your gift to CANCER, 
+ c/o your town’s Postmaster. 

' AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


eet ae 


Want a good man? ...ora 
good job? 


Have you something to sell? 


Looking for something to 
buy? ... 


Run a classified ad . . . in the pages 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


HELP WANTED! 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS SALESMAN 


We are seeking a man with experience in the fertilizer or agricultural 


field with proven sales ability in these fields. Experience should be in 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota area. 


This job involves selling of fertilizer raw materials to manufacturers. 


Our company is an established one with many years experience and 


nationwide coverage. 


We prefer a man of some maturity, age range mid-thirties to early forties. 


All inquiries handled in strict confidence. Send resume and indication 


of remuneration to: 


BOX 109 c/o AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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MEETING CALENDAR 


Feb. 28-29—5th annual Pesticide 
Chemicals School. Clemson Col- 


lege, Clemson, S. C. UA A Ce a WCE ng 
Mar. 1-2—Potomac Division of the , a Jn 2 


American Phytopathological So- 
ciety Plant Industry Station, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

Mar. 5-16 — Nematode Training 
Course, U S Department of Agri- 


culture, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, nematode laboratory, ; 
Hicksville, L. L, N. Y. : 


March 6-7 — Western Production 
Conference, Fresno Hacienda, 
Fresno, Calif. 


A New Monthly Magazine 


Mar. 6-8—Pest Control Operators’ ; For 
Conference. Frear Lab., Pennsyl- 
ania State C , Uni it eee is 
Pidetbat eae ee ea ae Manufacturers and Distributors of Aerosols 


March 14-18 National Agricultural 


Chemicals Assn. Hollywood e . 

Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. the first issue = MA yY 
March 28-30—North Central States 

Branch of ESA, Purdue Memorial 


Union, Lafayette, Ind. 
AEROSOL AGE... wil i i 
April 11-12 — 7th Insect & Rodent will offer latest information on new 


Short Course for Sanitarians, aerosol products, — new developments and trends. 

Purdue University, Lafayette. ’ ; a3 

Ncdianiat sf AEROSOL AGE .... will cover insecticidal aerosols, foam 
April 16-17 — California Fertilizer products, space sprays, surface coating sprays, etc. 

Conf r al meeting, Cit- F 

pitty i pes g AEROSOL AGE... will report latest production develop- 


rus Experiment Station, Univ. of 
California, Riverside, Calif. 


May 7-9—Carolinas Virginia Pesti- 


ments in containers, valves, dispersants, perfumes, etc., tech- 
nical reports on flammability, corrosion, toxicity, pressure, 


cide Formulators Association, Inc., compatibility, etc. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 
S. C. 

May 20-22 — Chemical Specialties AEROSOL AGE will go to the manufacturer, the 
Manufacturers Association, Hotel packager, the distributor, the supplier, summarizing in 
Drake, Chicago. one publication, all the information they want. Until 

June 5-6 — North Central Division now, aerosol manufacturers and distributors have had to 
of the American Phytopathologi- search through icati 
Soa casi uaa re iaiaalede arch through a dozen trade publications for occasional 
ic eatinn Kane reports on topics of interest. Sometimes they did . . . but 


June 10-13— National Plant Food often did not... find the information they were seeking. 
Institute. The Greenbrier, White 


Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The number of manufacturers, custom packagers, deal- 


June 28-30—Association of South- ers and distributors of aerosols is difficult even to esti- 
ota Feed SF Srulngt oe era mate at this early stage of the industry’s developmenz. 
Va. A study of the market, supported by the opinions of 

July 12 — Annual South Carolina industry leaders, points to a minimum readership for 
Fertilizer meeting and tour of the AEROSOL AGE of four to five thousand persons who 
Edisto, Experiment Station, Black- : j 
ville, S.C. are actively concerned with the manufacture, packaging 


August 1—Kentucky Fertilizer Con- and distribution of all types of aerosol products. 


ference, Guignol Theatre, Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

August 17-25 — 10th International i 
Congress of Entomology, McGiil Published by 
University and University of Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Canada. 


a a 
Noy. 19-20 — Entomological Society A ero sol Pu bl j catio n s§ 


of America, Eastern Branch, Hotel 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. (Affiliated with Industry Publications, Publishers of Agricultural Chemicals) 
Dec. 27-31 — Entomological Society PO.B 3 

of America, national meeting. . O. Box 31 Caldwell 

Hotel New Yorker, New York : N. J. 


City. 
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HIS is the time of the year when 
being in the ag chem field really pays 
off. What with a convention in Holly- 
wood, a plant dedication on the gulf coast, 
a pest control conference in Alabama, it 
might be possible to keep the winter vaca- 


Smooth The 


tion tan alive until July. But how do you 
get any work done? : 
BCG, 
An increase in freight rates, sched- 
uled to go into effect February 25, is 
calculated to increase fertilizer costs to 


Ease your salesman’s way to the client's door by giving 
him the benefit of some advertising in advance of his call. 
Take some of the bumps and rocks out of his path, so he 
can concentrate his own time on actual selling and won't 
have to waste nine-tenths of his time with the prospective 
buyer explaining who he is, what his company makes and 
why he’s there. Yes, intelligent advertising can smooth 


the path to increased sales, — for your staff too. 

And in the agricultural chemical field the proved and 
tested medium to get your sales message across, — in 
advance of your salesman’s call — is:still 
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the farmer this season. With the peak 
fertilizer season just ahead, and many — 
users as usual having delayed their 
buying programs to the last minute, this 
rail rate advance is going to cause an 
unexpected advance in the ‘S6 fertilizer 
bill. 


AC 
Prof. J. J. Davis of 
Purdue University, 
J afayette, Ind., who 
has occupied an im- 
portant role in the 
field of pest control 
for the past twenty 
years is scheduled 
to retire at the end 
-of the current aca- 
demic year. He it 
was who started the 
annual Purdue Pest Control Operators 
Conference which this year was attended 
by over 350 pco’s from all over the coun- 
try. Honoring Prof. Davis in advance of 
his retirement, they presented him with a 
citation, a book of letters and a TV set. 
AC 


American producers of DDT may well 
be pardoned if they view with a somewhat 
jaundiced eye the photos of the opening 
of a new plant in New Delhi, India, where 
India will in the future make much of her 
own DDT, Built largely with UN funds, 
which are of course contributed primarily 
by U. S. tax payers, the new DDT plant 
will further cut down America’s export 
market for this basic insecticidal raw ma- 
terial. The Indian plant is designed to 


produce 700 tons a year of DDT, and 


plans are already under way to double 
capacity. Maybe they will eventually even 
ship some here. 
AC 

Experimental work in Louisiana dur- 
ing the 1955 season showed 100% 
ryania to be an extremely effective and 
relatively economical insecticide for use 


in protecting sugarcane against the at-. 
tack of the sugarcane borer, — as well — 


as a possible detour around the Merck 
patent. Increases in sugar production 
averaged 700 lbs. per acre where 100% 
ryania was applied, which was substan- 
tially better than results obtained with 
the 40% ryania normally employed. See 
our April_issue for a full report. 
AC 

1956 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the first Federal Food and Drugs Act cf 
1906. George Larrick, commissioner of 


FDA, has declared a year-long celebration _ 


of the anniversary. Purpose will be to 
further public understanding of the food 
and drug laws; to inform the public of 
the law's benefits; through education to 
strengthen effectiveness of food and drug 
legislation; and finally to give publicity 
to the industries that have made American 
foods, drugs, chemicals and cosmetics the 
best in the world. 


AC 
We suggest that Dr. Larrick send a 
first educational telegram: to Leonard 
Wickenden whose new book, “Our 


Daily Poison,” proclaims we are all be- 


ing poisoned in our beds. With a car- 
bon copy to Dr. Morton S. Biskind. 
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leads the field BQan 
with the NEW 


AGPAK PALLET 


(Trademark) 


FOR MULTIWALL BAG SHIPMENTS 


After months of development and severe shipping tests International Paper Company offers 


a new service—the sensational, new BAGPAK PALLET, which gives you these advantages: — 
(Trademark) 


»»-» NO chafed or damaged bags »»> Complete protection for your bags 
, Bags arrive Factory-Fresh—NO from dust or contamination 
distortion ~»—» Savings in handling and storage 
Neater storage—safer, »»—» Replaceable cover feature—protects 
higher stacking unused bags 


2» The new BAGPAK PALLET at no extra charge* 


rademark) 


(Note* Ship ping wts. 1500-1800 Ibs.) 
Let BAGPAK ship you a car of multiwalls in these new money saving BAGPAK PALLETS. 


(Trademark) 


For details write to Dept. AC-3 


LTS 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland « Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit + Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 
Minneapolis + New Orleans » Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco + IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal. Ottawa. Toronto 


et 


~ TOXAPHENE IS RECOMMENDED FOR 


Ate ie 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department + 97( Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. | 
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